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HISTORY 


FEBRUARY and JUNE, 1949 


RECENT TRENDS IN ECONOMIC HISTORY! 


Economic history has now sufficiently established itself as 
a subject for its origins and development to be traced and for 
its present trends to be examined. We can describe its history 
and state its outlook. The early beginnings are to be found 
in the criticisms of the classical political economy, which accused 
it of being too abstract and of enunciating principles which 
had little or no application to actual facts. The critics 
particularly attacked the assumption that the laws of political 
economy were universally true, and they insisted that generali- 
sations must be relative to time and place. Such relativity 
naturally raised the question whether economic principles 
could be adduced from the collection of historical data. This 
possibility was explored by a succession of German scholars 
who discussed the question of method with great industry 
and not a little acrimony. The echoes of the controversy 
are found in this country in the writings of Cliffe Leslie, Arnold 
Toynbee and Sir William Ashley. Ashley, in fact, represents 
more fully than any other English author the transition from 
the historical school of economists to the writers of economic 
history as we now understand it. He came personally under 
the influence of German teachers, particularly of Gustav 
Schmoller, the leading exponent of the historical method ; 
hestates that it was through Schmoller’s teaching that he had 
ben encouraged in his efforts to be an economist without 
ceasing to be an historian.2 An economic historian would 
hardly think of expressing himself in such terms to-day. 


A compromise was ultimately reached. In fact, Ashley 
himself declared when he entered upon the professorship of 
economic history at Harvard in 1893, that a spirit of tolerance 


- The inaugural lecture of the forty-third annual general meeting of the 
Historical Association, held at Bristol, 4 January, 1949. 


*W. J. Ashley, Surveys Historic and Economic, (1900), dedicatory letter 
addressed to Gustav Schmoller. 
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and mutual charity then reigned among political economists: 
But he obviously regarded it as a truce rather than a definitive 
peace. Again and again, in his later writings allusions cap 
be detected to the old controversy. It was at bottom q 
question of method; the dreary discussion as to whether 
induction or deduction should be employed in the elucidation 
of economic phenomena. While German economists found 
this discussion attractive, and had a strong presumption in 
favour of the historical approach, the classical school was 
strongly entrenched in this country. The suggestion that the 
historical method should supersede the analytical, that econo- 
mists should abandon the effort to formulate principles by 
abstract reasoning in favour of amassing historical data from 
the examination of which more concrete results might emerge, 
w2s not seriously entertained. To-day, perhaps, all ar 
prepared to agree that if deduction produces results which 
appear to lack reality, induction provides facts which need 
to be interpreted. They have to be collected on some principle 
and evaluated according to some preconceptions. But the 
understanding that the controversy was largely unreal and 
that the economist should use deduction or induction as either 
suited his purpose prepared: the way for the emergence of 
economic history which came more and more to be regarded 
as an aspect of history. This is the basis on which the subject 
rests in this country and the suspension of controversy ut- 
doubtedly led to it establishing itself as a subject, usually 
ancillary to economics in the universities, and in due cours 
becoming part of the history teaching in schools, particularly 
in the upper forms. Whether the accent on “ history ” rather 
than “economic” is altogether satisfactory may still be 
challenged. 

The foundations on which the new subject was reared in 
this country were laid down between 1882 and 1893. In 
1882 appeared The Growth of English Industry and Commerc 
by William Cunningham. It was a single volume which in 
the course of the next thirty years the author expanded to 
three large volumes with almost as much space given to notes 
and appendices as to text. George Unwin once humorously 
remarked to me that Cunningham had tossed a coin to decide 
which part should be text and which notes, and, he slyly 

* Ibid., p. 1. 
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added, the coin came down the wrong way. Unlike Ashley, 
Cunningham took little account of the German school. He 
get out to fit his treatment of the subject into the political 
structure of successive periods of English history; for he 
insisted that politics were more important than economics. 
The purpose, as he defines it himself, was “ to co-ordinate 
the story of economic life within that of political development, 
and to bring out the relation between the two.” This was 
obviously an important step in the direction of severing the 
ties with economics and transferring allegiance to history.4 
Years afterwards he recorded that about 1892 the attempts 
to insist that the teaching of economic history at Cambridge 
should be governed by a desire to illustrate economic laws 
had been abandoned.’ Cunningham’s method involved him 
in an effort to distinguish specific historical periods and to 
give them what unity he could by stressing the importance 
of governmental policy. The difficulty of this treatment is 
that policy is not so clear and continuous as to give coherence 
toa period, and even when it is definitely stated, it is not, 
or cannot be, fully carried out. It does not necessarily reflect 
the actual economic conditions of the time. The assumption 
that acts of parliament in the middle ages or under the Tudors 
are a sure indication of such conditions is unwarranted. The 
best known example of how Cunningham was led astray by 
unsafe reliance on such guidance is that of his treatment of the 
commercial policy of Edward III. This was subjected to 
detailed criticism by Unwin, and Cunningham subsequently 
fully acknowledged that he had been mistaken in ascribing 
aconsistent policy to the king. 


Two years after the publication of Cunningham’s book 
Thorold Rogers’s Six Centuries of Work and Wages appeared. 
It was founded on his great collection of prices—particularly 
agricultural prices—and was designed as a history of English 
labour. Cunningham was conservative in outlook : Thorold 
Rogers was radical, a convinced free-trader and a severe critic 
of landlordism. The only consistency he found in the policy 


‘W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, (1910), 
Vol. I, introductory essay, especially pp. 18-22. 


a be Cunningham, The Progress of Capitalism in England, (1916), pp. 
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of kings and parliaments was that of exploiting peasants ang 
domestic workers. He offered glimpses of “‘ golden ages” 
which had been destroyed by the selfishness of landownes 
and capitalists. Many of his conclusions were popularised by 
Gibbins in his Industrial History of England, first published 
in 1890. It achieved a notable success as a popular text-book 
running to twenty-eight editions.6 Then in 1892-3, the end 
of the formative period I have mentioned, Ashley published 
his Economic History in two volumes. He adopted quite a 
different arrangement of the subject from that of Cunningham, 
or of Thorold Rogers for that matter. He dealt with topics 
rather than with periods ; the manor, growth of towns, gilds, 
woollen industry, poor law, etc. This method has the 
advantage that one subject can be studied in relative isolation 
from others; but the obvious disadvantage that in fact 
subjects are not isolated in this way. The historical sequence 
becomes more obscure, and what is happening over the whole 
economic field can only be ascertained by constant cross 
references. There can be no discussion of general tendencies, 
much less any attempt at economic interpretation. 

The works of Cunningham and Ashley provided the chief 
reading for students of economic history until roughly about 
1910. They were also the main sources to which the writers 
of text-books turned for material and guidance. While Cun- 
ningham carried his narrative down to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, Ashley did not go beyond the sixteenth century. 
Text-books chose Cunningham’s method rather than Ashley's, 
that is, they divided the treatment into periods and not into 
topics. This revealed some serious gaps which were often 
bridged by very slender structures. The fifteenth century 
was a weak spot ; so, indeed, were the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. But complete confidence retumed 
when 1760 was reached, for did not that date usher in the 
industrial revolution? It would be difficult to exaggerate 
what the subject owes to Arnold Toynbee’s Lectures om the 
Industrial Revolution, published after his premature death 
from notes taken of lectures which he gave at Oxford in the 


* The twenty-eighth edition, published in 1926, was extensively revised 
by myself and traces of the influence of Thorold Rogers largely eliminated. 
Possibly this set a term to its popularity |! 
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session 1881-2.7 A vogue was given to the term “ industrial 
revolution” which subsequent writers have deplored. Unwin 
once said that he thought it had served its turn®; but it has 
been found impossible to abandon it. 


A survey of the position of economic history in the years 
immediately preceding the First World War would, I think, 
convince any investigator that it had become prematurely 
consolidated. It had emancipated itself from dependence 
on economics and become an aspect of history. The impression 
was given, especially in the current text-books, that our know- 
ledge was much more certain than it actually was ; for instance, 
the description of the manor must have given students a picture 
of a country covered by very similar, if not identical, rural 
communities within a three-field system of cultivation, or the 
account of Tudor enclosure might have left them wondering 
why any land was left for enclosure in the eighteenth century, 
or they might have taken what happened in the cotton industry 
as typical of how the “ industrial revolution ”’ had worked itself 
out in all industries. More careful investigation was needed. 
Generalisations required to be tested. Research was necessary 
to discover as far as possible what had actually happened and 
to state the facts regionally and quantitatively. 


This involved a break-up of the subject and then the problem 
of piecing it together again. We were launched upon a period 
of monographs, so many and so various, that few have had 
the courage to undertake a general restatement. The new 
movement may, I think, be traced back to George Unwin’s 
Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries (1904). Although it does not appear to have attrac- 
ted much attention at first, and is in fact not an easy book to 
master, looking backward its real significance becomes 
apparent. Unwin made a close study of the unpublished 
records of certain London city companies and compared 
developments in London with those in some provincial towns 
and even with towns on the continent. He also destroyed 
once and for all uncritical statements about the relation 


"W. J. Ashley attended these lectures and the notes taken by him and 
others made the compilation of the book possible. 
Pe R. H. Tawney, Studies in Economic History: The Collected Papers of 
eorge Unwin, (1927), p. 15. 
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between medieval gilds and modern trade unions by exhibiting 
the complex nature of the evolution of industrial organisation, 
It is worth recording that Unwin, like Ashley, had been strongly 
influenced by the German historical school and freely acknoy. 
ledged his indebtedness to Schmoller ; but he strongly reacted 
against the importance which the Germans ascribed to th 
state. Unwin was a strong individualist and always insisted 
that the real stimulus to change came from below and owed 
little to politics. 

Before I attempt to set out what seems to me to be the 
significant positive trends of the last twenty years or s6, it 
may be as well to mention certain aspects of the subject which 
have been partially or completely shed. Cunningham’ 
pre-occupation with policy led him to consider economic ideas 
expressed by contemporaries in the period under consideration, 
and Ashley devoted particular attention to the canonist doc- 
trine. Obviously economic historians cannot neglect what 
illumination they may get from such sources; but they do 
not feel obliged formally to notice and discuss the writers and 
their opinions. Ashley himself came to admit that economic 
history and the history of economic thought can be successfully 
studied apart, though he added that neither was complete 
without the other®. 

The other distinction I have in mind is more difficult to 
define, namely, that which is now drawn between economic 
and social history. That certain features of social history, 
as, for instance, the dress of different periods, popular pastimes, 
types of architecture, music and drama, state of education, 
etc., are outside the range of economic history is generally 
agreed. Dr. G. M. Trevelyan has defined social history, 
negatively, as “ the history of a people with the politics left 
out,” ; that is, he distinguishes between political and social 
history, and then continues, “ during my lifetime a third very 
flourishing sort of history has come into existence, the economik, 
which greatly assists the serious study of social history.” 
He sums up—‘“ Without social history, economic history 5 
barren and political history is unintelligible.”'° Economi 
history is barren—this is a hard saying, particularly since the 

* Economic History Review, (1927), i, No. 1, p. 2. z 

1° G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History, (1944), introduction, p. vi. 
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two most recent detailed treatments of economic history, 
Lipson’s Economic History of England and Clapham’s Economic 
History of Modern Britain, each in three volumes, exclude 
any extended reference to social history. It must be conceded 
that no economic history, in the restricted sense, could possibly 
enjoy the outstanding success of Trevelyan’s Social History of 
England. It may, however, be some comfort to the economic 
historian to find how much economic history the author has 
skilfully contrived to weave into his narrative, and he would 
be churlish indeed if he did not confess that a teacher called 
upon to take a course in economic history would be wise to 
recommend Trevelyan’s book as supplementary reading. 
Personally I find it difficult to agree that economic history 
should not deal with social aspects, especially if it is written 
in periods and not topically. A strict definition would, I 
suppose, classify the Hammonds’ trilogy—The Village Labourer 
(1912), The Town Labourer (1917) and The Skilled Labourer 
(1919) as social history ; that can only mean that social 
history is more comprehensive than economic history and 
that in fact it includes large portions of it. 

To return to the subjects which it is admitted strictly belong 
to the sphere of economic history, there is no doubt that 
research during the last twenty years or so has resulted in a 
dissolution of the general views previously held. Perhaps 
this is more immediately obvious in the treatment of medieval 
agrarian history than elsewhere, simply because the con- 
ventional description of the manor was so complete. H. L. 
Gray in his English Field Systems (1915) offered a preliminary 
demarcation of the area covered by the two- and three-field 
systems, and this revealed large portions of the country where 
they did not prevail. Subsequently local research has 
accentuated the fact of variations even within these areas. 
There is convincing evidence to prove that, although Anglo- 
Norman officials tried to impose some degree of uniformity, 
the facts were too stubborn for them. The more we know 
about medieval agrarian conditions, the more difficult it is 
to make generalisations. But, while there was no uniformity, 
there were types. Professor E. A. Kosminsky has attempted 
to show that local variations fit into a common framework." 
Still a new synthesis has not yet been reached. 

" Article in The Economic History Review, iii, No. 1, (January, 1931). 
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It was to be expected, of course, that once the question was 
raised as to whether a generalisation was true of this Place 
or that, and active local research was undertaken, a great 
mass of detail would accrue and the unsatisfactory nature 
of the generalisation be exposed. This is true also when the 
histories of individual industries are studied. What general 
statements about the origins, development and organisation 
of industry in general can be adduced, for example, from 
Ashton’s Iron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution (1924), 
Hamilton’s English Brass and Copper Industries (192%), 
Wadsworth & Mann’s Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashin 
(1931), Nef's Rise of the British Coal Industry (1932) and 
Court’s Rise of the Midland Industries (1938) ? 

When the questions “ where ”’ or “ in what industry” are 
asked, we are obliged to admit that what is true of one region 
or of a particular industry is not true elsewhere or in another 
industry. The material we have accumulated seems s 
unmanageable that general statements require endless quali- 
fications. That is one of the obvious major trends; but 
complementary to it is another awkward question to be 
addressed to our generalisation, ‘‘To what extent’? The 
answer to this question would, as Clapham has said, “ make 
the story more nearly quantitative than it has yet been made.”” 
No doubt. But statistics may be lacking, or defective or 
difficult to interpret. How the customs accounts may be 
employed greatly to extend our knowledge, and at the same 
time make it more precise, is well illustrated in the essays 
contained in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century (1933), 
edited by Postan and Power. Port books have been made 
good use of for later periods and the commercial statistics 
of the eighteenth century," cautiously used, yield valuable 
results. Price statistics were collected and tabulated by 
Thorold Rogers and supply a rough and ready means of 
estimating the purchasing power of money and so the cost of 
living at different periods. These investigations have been 
continued. It is a subject which has engaged the attention, 

1 J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain, (1926), vol. i, 


p. vili. 


1* The guide to these statistics prepared for the Royal Historical Society 
by Dr, G. N. Clark should be in the hands of students. Guide to English 
Commercial Statistics, 1696-1782, (1938). 
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inter alia, of Lord Beveridge. Clapham, who was most 
insistent on the need for quantitative statements and was 
dealing with the nineteenth century, when statistical material 
was more abundant than in earlier periods, confessed that 
“much approximation must be tolerated and some guessing’’, 
put, he adds, at least ‘‘ an attempt should be made to offer 
dimensions in place of blurred masses of unspecified size.” 
Certainly, and if no means of doing so exists that fact should 
be mentioned. The urge to qualify statements, whenever 
possible, by reference to numbers, volume or size, whether 
absolute or relative, is another well-marked trend in recent 
work. The courage to admit our ignorance is no less to be 
applauded. 

The writers of modern economic history largely depended 
at first on official sources of information, reports of parlia- 
mentary committees, blue books of royal commissions and 
government archives generally. These often tend to give a 
wrong impression because they deal with the abnormal rather 
than with the ordinary day-to-day affairs of the economic 
world. From what I have said about Unwin’s conviction 
that initiative surges up from below, it will be readily under- 
stood that economic history was given a new orientation by 
his teaching and example at Manchester. The first expression 
of this may be traced to G. W. Daniels’ Early English Cotton 
Industry (1920) in which effective use was made of the business 
material of the firm of M’Connel and Kennedy. A year later, 
by a lucky accident, letters, papers and other business records 
were discovered in an old factory building at Mellor, and on 
the examination of these Unwin and his fellow workers based 
Samuel Oldknow and the Arkwrights (1924). In the same years 
a new interest was taken in the fine collection at Birmingham 
of the papers of the pioneer engineering firm of Boulton & 
Watt. John Lord used them in his short study of the adoption 
of steam-power—Capital and Steam-power (1925) and Erich 
Roll in his Early Experiment in Industrial Organisation (1930) 
in which he examined financial and administrative aspects 
of the business as distinguished from the technological. The 
movement was well launched. A Council for the Preservation 
of Business Archives was founded in 1934 and it has set itself 
to discover the whereabouts of business records and to prevent 
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their destruction before they have been inspected. What js 
worth keepitig is deposited in the appropriate libraries,. 
Much light on the sources of the capital to establish new 
industries has been derived from the study of the accounts 
of early private banks. How landowners and merchants 
invested their surpluses and thereby stimulated enterprise is 
becoming clearer.'s A recent book, Capitalism and Slav 
(1944) by Eric Williams has sought to show how the slave 
trade, and the great profits made by the sugar plantations of 
the West Indies, provided capital with which the merchants 
of London, Liverpool and Bristol financed the industrial 
revolution in the eighteenth century. 

Business history, as it is now called, has made great strides 
in the United States of America. A Business Historical Society 
was founded in 1925 and published The Journal of Business 
and Economic History. High claims have been made for it 
there as a distinct subject. ‘‘ Economic and Business History ” 
writes Professor Gras “ are different in content and objective.” 
As to content, this dictum may be challenged. Business 
records may, as we have seen, throw important light on phases 
of economic development. I am inclined to agree with G. N. 
Clark that the differentia of business history is to be sought 
not in method, content, or point of view, but in the nature 
of the material used.'7 As to objective, there is certainly a 
difference between economic and business history if we accept 
Gras’s view that the study of business history is a means to an 
end, to assist the student to solve problems in business 
organisation, administration and management. We have not 
conceived of any such practical application. Gras concludes 
that ‘‘ the collection of business records and the study of 
business history may be expected to have some effect upon 
Economic History.” From the examples I have quoted it 
obviously has in this country and it seems likely increasingly 


4 “ Business Records as a Source of Economic History with Special 
Reference to their Selective Preservation in Libraries’, by W. H. Chaloner 
in The Journal of Documentation, iv, No. 1, (June, 1948). 

8 The use of estate and company material for this purpose is well illustrated 
in A. H. John’s Industrial Development of South Wales, 1750-1850, (forth- 
coming, University of Wales Press, 1949). eta 

1® Article on ‘“‘ Business History ” by N. S. B. Gras in The Economic History 
Review, iv, No. 4, (April, 1934), B 388. er 

17 Article on “ The Study of Economic History ” in History, xvii, No. 66, 
(July, 1932), p. 102. 
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todoso. That is as far as we are likely to go. It is, of course, 
salutary for the business man to know that problems of 
administration and organisation have been grappled with 
before, that there were strong men before Agamemnon, but 
it is doubtful whether the examples of the past will be of much 
service as a guide to modern practice. 

My argument so far has been designed to show that recent 
trends have greatly complicated the work of the economic 
historian. Even if he sheds the duty of expounding the 
phases of economic thought, and hands considerable sections 
of what used to be considered to be within his field to the social 
historian, he has yet on hand a vast and unwieldy mass of 
material, drawn from local studies, accounts of separate 
industries and even of individual firms. To reduce this to 
any kind of order would be a herculean task. And I have 
not discussed the claims of general economic history. Can 
we properly understand what has happened in Great Britain 
unless we compare our experience with that of other countries 
and particularly with that of Western Europe? Cunningham 
stated that English economic development was typical and 
therefore that the study of it would elucidate the general course 
of economic history.'* A reaction against this view has come 
from America. One writer has declared that it is “ far from 
a full sample, or even a particularly representative one’ and 
that sound historical method demands that English economic 
history should be discarded as “ a suitable vantage ground from 
which to survey the economic development of Europe as a 
whole.’’ 9 

A distinction should be drawn between the value of the 
comparative method when dealing with a specific problem— 
a good example is that already mentioned of Unwin’s work 
on the gilds—and the desirability or otherwise, of attempting 
to write a comprehensive history, say of Western Europe. 
Of such general histories perhaps the most successful is the 
Economic History of Europe (1930) by Knight, Barnes and 
Fliige!. It treats of ancient, medieval and modern times 
and finds the principle of unification in the growth of com- 
merce. This approach proves to be more helpful in dealing 

* W. Cunningham, of. cit., i, p. 27. 

* Knight, Barnes and Fligel, Economic History of Europe, (1930). 
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with ancient and medieval history than with modern times, 
when indeed developments in the chief Western countries, 
England, France and Germany are discussed separately, 
R. H. Soltau’s Outline of European Economic Development 
(1935) is a text-book intended for beginners and should be 
useful for upper forms in schools as well as for elementary 
university courses. Birnie’s Economic History of Europe (1930) 
is devoted to the period 1760 to 1930 and finds its general 
theme in the rise and expansion of industrialism. Finally, 
I must mention a very ambitious project, the Cambridge 
Economic History, the first volume of which was published in 
1941. It was planned by Sir John Clapham and Professor 
Eileen Power on a liberal scale and contained chapters by a 
number of European scholars. The outbreak of war meant 
that the work on further volumes had to be suspended and the 
deaths of the editors have dealt a grievous blow to the whole 
scheme. 


I have stressed the progress which has been made in the 
last twenty years or so in the collection of material. It still 
goes on, stimulated not only by a natural urge to extend the 
bounds of knowledge, but also to a large extent artificially 
fostered by the university requirement of dissertations for 
higher degrees. The intellectual effort involved in collecting 
is in all departments of knowledge less exacting than that of 
formulating and testing theories. Much so-called research is 
of the lower order. It is engaged in heaping Pelion on Ossa. 
Faced by a great accumulation of detail we have to ask 
ourselves two questions, one practical and the other raising 
fundamental issues. As to the practical point, teachers of 
history cannot be expected to keep abreast of the literature 
in what is after all a sub-section of their subject. They 
rightly demand that the text-books they use should not be 
over-weighted with detail and yet should be reasonably 
up to date. This involves periodical revision of existing books 
or the writing of new ones. In normal times this should 
present no insuperable difficulty. After all text-books should 
describe significant types and avoid the less important 
exceptions. Much of the material I have been speaking of 
confirms views already held and much of it is not of general 
interest and does not materially modify these views. Such 
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excellent short surveys as G. N. Clark’s Wealth of England 
and T. S. Ashton’s Industrial Revolution, both recent additions 
to the Home University Library, should be of the greatest 
value to teachers in helping to keep them aware of modern 
trends in the subject. 

The fundamental question is that which faces the economic 
historian himself. What method should he employ in digesting 
and arranging his material, and what should be his personal 
equipment for his task ? What meaning should be attached 
to “economic’”’? The ecclesiastical historian, the constitu- 
tional historian or the military historian requires certain 
theoretical knowledge. Similarly, the economic historian 
must have some principles on which he selects facts and by 
means of which he attempts to interpret their meaning. 
Werner Sombart has roundly accused him of having nothing 
but a few loose and ambiguous notions, and to this alleged 
inadequate equipment he ascribes what he calls “ the 
innumerable, almost valueless, compilations which constitute 
the bulk of the contributions to the subject.”2° It should be 
explained at once that Sombart does not find the remedy 
in a thorough preliminary study of theoretical economics. 
That, he says, is incapable of serving as a guide. His contention 
is that the economic historian should work out his own general 
conceptions with the help of which he could correlate economic 
phenomena. These conceptions should be strictly economic 
and not political, constitutional or legal. Without them the 
subject is bound to be barren. ‘‘ No theory—no history.”’ 
There is, I am afraid, no agreement about scientific principles 
which would enable the economic historian to tabulate his 
facts and reveal their relation to one another and to the whole. 
Such principles would have to be general and abstract, and facts, 
which are concrete and stubborn things, would have to be 
forced to fit them. There does not seem to be an escape 
from the dilemma so well stated by Professor Postan that 
“the penalty of being sufficiently concrete to be real is the 
impossibility of being sufficiently abstract to be exact.’’?! 

As to the more specific—and different—question of the 
relation between economics and economic history, it has 
* Article on ‘“‘ Economic Theory and Economic History " in The Economic 
History Review, ii, No. 1, (January, 1929). 

" M. M. Postan, The Historical Method in Social Science, (1939), p. 33. 
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been suggested by some recent writers that the economic 
historian should approach the facts of history with questions 
in his mind which have been formulated by the theoretical 
economist. It should be his function to test theories by 
reference to ascertained facts, economic history thus becoming, 
so to say, historical applied economics. So the wheel has come 
full circle. The German historical school thought to derive 
economic principles from history ; these writers seek to test 
their theories by reference to history. To this position two 
objections may be made. First, the economic character of 
an event or series of events cannot be sufficiently isolated as 
to supply a precise answer to a carefully formulated economic 
question. Second, without offence to the economist, it may be 
suggested that the modern refinements of theory are such 
that they cannot be tested by reference to facts, historical or 
contemporary. Economic history cannot serve as the tool 
of the economist for the simple reason that, while it is history 
qualified by the adjective economic, it is after all history. 
Professor Ashton has well summed up the position by saying 
that the economic historian does not look at the facts in the 
hope of inducing from them a theory, nor does the economist 
deduce from first principles a theory in the hope that it may 
be found to fit the facts.22 


My excuse for inflicting upon you this commentary on recent 
trends in economic history is that this is the aspect of history 
which has most largely affected the modern conception of 
history itself. The reason is clear. Living interests dictate 
to a great extent an interest in the past. Under their impact 
we become aware of things which did not attract the attention 
of earlier generations. If what interests us most and what 
seems to matter most to us are economic problems, we re- 
explore history, seeking for economic causes and effects. It 
follows from this that history will always have to be rewritten. 
I have evaded the issue, raised by some, that economic facts 
are the only ones that matter. Historical materialism is 
another story. It has not been accepted as a canon of inter- 
pretation in this country. If you adopt it, it will give you 
all the answers ; but I submit that the more fully you are 
acquainted with the facts, the less likely you are to accept it. 

J. F. REEs. 


2 Article in Economica, xiii, No. 50, (May, 1946), p. 94. 





THE PROVISION OF VICARS IN THE EARLY 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


Dr. Moorman has shown that “ Pluralism and consequent 
absenteeism were sO common among the members of the 
more powerful English families that many parishes had to be 
content with the ministrations of a vicar or chaplain while 
they were obliged to pay their tithes and dues to a man whom 
they never saw. Under such circumstances it can have made 
little difference to the inhabitants of such a parish whether 
this absentee rector were English or Italian or anything else.’’! 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century, the Dominican, 
John Bromyard, the opponent of Wycliff, cited the abuse of 
the non-resident rector as an illustration in sermons. 
“They look after their churches as men look after an orchard 
or its produce. While there is fruit in it, it is diligently 
guarded and that on account of its fruits, . . . in which matter 
... they themselves take care to be present personally if 
they can, . . . so that the fruit may be better collected and 
guarded, . . . and when it is the autumn of souls, such an 
one is in no wise to be found there. But he is at the courts 
or the schools or is residing elsewhere.’’? It is thus apparent 
that an abuse prevalent in the thirteenth century was still 
familiar late in the fourteenth century. The hostility of the 
friar to the parish clergy may, however, have led Bromyard to 
exaggerate the abuse. Only when very detailed evidence of 
cases of absentee rectors is available can the extent of the 
abuse and its results in the parish be determined. The problem 
was admitted by contemporaries and was recognised as an 
evil that required a remedy. 


Professor Barraclough has told us that, “As far as the 
fourteenth century is concerned, it is easy to blame the papacy 
for the grant of dispensations which made the institution 
of vicars a necessity ; but in order to understand this undeniable 
evil the less obvious causes of the system and the older eccle- 
siastical arrangements for regulating the same must be taken 


J. R. H. Moorman, Church Life in England in the Thirteenth Century, 
(Cambridge, 1946), p. 11. ‘ 


* Quoted by Dr. G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, 
(Cambridge, 1933), p. 261. 
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ce 


into account ’’’, and again, that ‘‘ the better the history of 
the fourteenth-century church is known, the clearer it becomes 
that throughout that century determined efforts at reform 
followed one another at close intervals.’’4 

Cure of souls implied in the early fourteenth century, as 
before and since, residence of the holder in his benefice jp 
order that the cure might be discharged efficiently. The 
papal decree, Licet Canon,’ stated that the rule of a parish 
church could be entrusted to a rector of fitting character 
and knowledge, in age not less than twenty-five years, who, 
for the more diligent care of his flock, was bound to reside 
personally. Moreover, within a year of the granting of such 
a benefice the holder, if not already a priest, must attain to 
that order. Yet there was a loophole. The decree went on 
to say that, as reasonable cause demanded, the ordinary 
might give dispensation from such residence and could further 
dispense from the attainment of the priesthood within the 
stated period. Various directions were given at different 
times, by papal decree, as to the provision to be made for the 
due discharge of the cure of souls by a competent deputy. 
In the thirteenth century the Cardinals Otto® and Ottoboni’ 
had both shown the abuses that resulted from neglect to provide 
a suitable vicar to discharge the absentee rector’s duties, 
and both had urged the need for the holder of the advowson 
to ensure that there was an adequate income for such a vicar. 
Again and again the bishops preached on this issue in all its 
aspects. The whole question of vicars’ stipends raises many 
issues which cannot be dealt with in this article. It is possible 
only to deal briefly with the provision of vicars and their 
qualifications. 

Mr. Hartridge has shown how unending was the struggle 
to enforce the operation of the papal decrees that applied to 
vicarages and to ensure the due service of the churches.’ 
When the dispensation from residence had been granted to 

* G, Barraclough, Papal Provisions, (Oxford, 1935), p. 51. 

* Jbid., p. 64. 

® Seat, Decry. Lib., Tit. VI, Cap. XIV. 

* Wilkins, Concilia, i, 651. 

” Ibid., ii, 10-11, 


* K. A. R. Hartridge, A History of Vicarages in the Middle Ages, (Cambridge, 
1930), c. iv, pp. 56-57, 
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the rector, speedy presentation of a suitable vicar was 

, one who could discharge efficiently the duties of 
the absent holder of the benefice. Mr. Hartridge shows us 
how the problem was further complicated by the scarcity of 
priests. In the early years of the fourteenth century, the 
central government was extending its activities and an ever- 
increasing number of competent officials was needed in 
administration. For such service the crown relied in some 
measure upon rectors who had been granted leave of absence. 
Many benefices acted as stepping-stones to higher office in 
church or state, or as a source of income which provided for 
further education at a university. Thus there was a tendency 
to increase the number of vicars, and as a result vicars were 
not always as well equipped either in ecclesiastical orders 
or in learning as the actual rectors of benefices. 

The first essential in the grant of a period of non-residence 
for any rector was to secure a competent deputy who could 
faithfully carry out the accustomed duties and services of the 
absent rector. Only a few examples of such procedure can 
be given. The usual form ran as follows,® ‘“ You, A, rector 
of B, are allowed C years’ leave of absence provided that your 
church meanwhile is not defrauded of its due services and the 
cure of souls is in no wise neglected.” John de Berton, 
rector of Blunsdon, Wiltshire, was granted three years’ absence 
for study on 10 July, 1301.'° When Simon of Ghent, bishop 
of Salisbury, granted this, he examined the chaplain who 
was to act as deputy, one John de Norton, and finding him to 
be of sufficient learning, admitted him to the charge of the 
church of Blunsdon. So far this is the only example that I 
have found in the early fourteenth-century printed episcopal 
registers of a recorded account of the actual examination of a 
substitute. Simon of Ghent was himself a scholar and this 
isone of the many occasions upon which his zeal for scholarship 
in others is shown. 

Ghent sometimes gave a time limit for the appointment of 
such a chaplain. Thus the rector of Sulham, Berkshire,'! 


= Register of Henry Woodlock, Bishop of Winchester, (Edit. Goodman), 
(Canterbury and York Society, vols. 43, 44), p. 28. 

= Register of Simon of Ghent, Bishop of Salisbury, (Editors, Flower and 
Dawes), (Canterbury and York Society, vols. 40, 41), p. 847. 

& Tbid., p. 860. 
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who had three years’ leave for study at Oxford or another 
university in 1305-6, had to find a chaplain within two days 
and to leave a proctor. On 28 January, 1303, Master Philip 
de Stanton, priest, rector of Codford St. Peter in Wiltshire, 
was given a year for study in theolggy or canon law at Oxford, 
on condition that he resided in his church during the week 
before Easter and at Easter, and presented a chaplain by 
Michaelmas. From such a stipulation it would appear that 
the parish would be without its accustomed services from 
January until Palm Sunday and again from the octave of 
Easter until Michaelmas. The bishop had endeavoured to 
ensure that during the period when all members of the church 
were bound by canon law to fulfil their church duties, the rector 
himself should be in residence, and since he was a priest, he 
could then, in person, keep some check upon his congregation, 
Similar examples could be multiplied, and quite often there 
is this time-lag in the appointment of the deputy ; but until 
exact evidence is obtained from a detailed examination of 
all such leaves of absence it is impossible to assess the extent 
of this abuse of parishes left for long periods without pastors. 

Almost invariably when granting leaves of absence to rectors, 
the bishop decreed that a suitable chaplain must be chosen 
and not infrequently stated the last date for his admission 
to the benefice. Bishops of all types were alike in making 
such decrees. It cannot be urged that only scholars like 
Ghent took such trouble, for it is equally true of men like 
Drokensford of Bath and Wells, Grandisson of Exeter and 
Cobham of Worcester, to name but a few. Sometimes the 
chaplain was admitted on the day of the grant of dispensation 
for absence.'? Upon occasion the issue of the leave of absence 
was allowed only after the chaplain had been admitted. 
The very day that Master Henry de Newton, rector of Milston 
in Wiltshire, in the diocese of Salisbury, left to study theology 
or canon law at Oxford, John de Bourthon, priest, was 
admitted to the cure of souls at Milston.13 When on 16 April, 
1321 Drokensford of Bath and Wells found that John Attemede, 
rector of Seavington St. Michael, in Somerset, was insufficient 
in learning, the custody of his church and person was given 
12 Reg. Ghent, p. 868. 
18 Ibid., p. 877. 
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to Hugh de Alresford, priest, as vicar for three and a half 

; John was to have ten marks for his education at Oxford 
and the balance of the revenue, after meeting all charges, 
went to Hugh.'* Hugh was a priest and so could discharge 
the spiritual duties of the rectorship. In the thirteenth- 
century Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV, the benefice was rated 
at {6 13s. 4d., and since the mark was 13s. 4d., John would 
need {6 13s. 4d. for his maintenance at Oxford. Lewis’s 
Topographical Dictionary quotes the income, “ according to 
the king’s books”, at {6 15s. Od. Hugh had been granted 
the balance of the income after meeting all charges, but it 
would seem that the balance, after covering all costs, including 
almsgiving, must have been very little, even when we have 
allowed for the fact that the Taxation frequently underestimated 
the values of livings at the close of the thirteenth century.'” 


Often a proctor was appointed, as well as a chaplain, during 
the absence of the rector. The chaplain carried out the 
spiritual duties of the rector while the proctor answered all 
the demands made upon the benefice for taxes, repairs and 
alms, and also looked after the income of the benefice. In 
1301, Thomas de Lega, rector of Chieveley, in the diocese 
of Salisbury, was granted two years’ leave of absence on 
condition that he presented a chaplain and left a proctor to 
do alms; further, he was to visit his church during his 
Christmas vacation and to reside in person from the eve of 
Palm Sunday until the octave of Easter.'s The rector of 
Remeham in the same diocese, was allowed absence for one 
year in 1310 on condition that he presented a chaplain to the 
cure and left a procurator to do alms and to reply to the 
ordinary.'© In 1315 the rector of Badyalton in the diocese 
of Bath and Wells received leave of absence for one year. He 
had to ensure that his parochial duties were fulfilled and 
that he left a competent procurator to manage the benefice, 
and to answer all the calls of the ordinary. '7 
“ Calendar of the Register of John Drokensford, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
(Edit. Hobhouse), (Somerset Record Society, vol. 1), p. 187. 

Ma See Moorman, op. cit., p. 135. 
™ Reg. Ghent, p. 847. 

% Tbid., p. 897. 
™ Reg. Drokensford, p. 85. 
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While the rector of Kidderminster in the diocese of Worcester 
was absent in attendance upon the abbess of Wilton, Bi 
Geynesborough of Worcester even contemplated his deputy’s 
absence during the two years allowed. Should such a second 
absence occur it was provided in 1304 that the rector himself 
should go to the church of Kidderminster and stay there, 
and it was expected that during such a return he would 
“edify both by his word and his example’’.'® 

There was no generally accepted rule prescribing the extent 
to which the absent rector would be expected to revisit his 
parish. A favourite condition was that a visit should be 
paid in Lent.'® Master W. de Beare, rector of Bridstow, 
near Oakhampton in the diocese of Exeter,?° was allowed 
a year for study, ‘“ provided that he returned once in the 
year to his church, especially in Lent, if he possibly can, to 
visit the souls entrusted to him.” The rector of Ilsington, 
near Ashburton in Devon,?! had Advent added to Lent asa 
time for his visiting. Sometimes the return had to be made 
from Passion Sunday until Easter, or until the octave of 
Easter.23 It might be necessary to return from Palm Sunday,” 
or its eve,?s until the octave of Easter. To this a Christmas 
visit was often added,?° or residence at the greater festivals,” 
In such cases, therefore, there was a definite attempt to 
continue some contact between the absent rector and his 
flock. The return to the parish in Lent meant that the rector 
himself could see that the decree of annual confession, made 
by the Lateran Council of 1215, was carried out. He would 
be there to receive his Easter dues. Often the rector was 
not a priest, but he could supervise his vicar or chaplain in 
the administration of what should have been his own duties. 
With these periodical visits, there was not quite the same 

18 Register of William of Geynesborough, Bishop of Worcester, (Edit. Willis- 
Bund), (Worcestershire Historical Society, vol. 3), p. 129. 


19 Register of Walter of Stapeldon, Bishop of Exeter, (Edit. F. C. Hingeston- 
Randolph), (Exeter Episcopal Registers, vol. 2), pp. 158, 180. Register of 
Ralph of Shrewsbury, Bishop of Bath and Wells, (Edit. T. S. Holmes), (Somerset 
Record Society, vols. 9, 10), No. 951. 


29 Register of John of Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter, (Edit. F. C. Hingeston- 
Randolph), (Exeter Episcopal Registers, vols. 3, 4, 5), p. 713. 


41 Jbid., p. 811. % Tbid., p. 830. %3 Reg. Ghent, pp. 864, 845. 
* Tbid., p. 845. % [bid., p. 847. %¢ Jbid., p. 847. 
27 Ibid., p. 863, 
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ibility of slackness, since for his own sake the rector would 
not wish there to be any diminution of offerings. At the same 
time this financial aspect puts the whole matter upon its 
lowest basis. Among the many rectors there were doubtless 
some who would desire to see that their cure was discharged 
efficiently, and such visits helped to fulfil this laudable wish. 
Naturally it was important that the rector should be present 
at times of visitation. The rector of Hatch Beauchamp, in 
the diocese of Bath and Wells, a priest, was allowed absence 
for one year, except at visitation.2* John de Bere, rector of 
Aisholt, near Bridgwater in Somerset, in the same diocese, 
was busy pursuing his cause in the Court of Arches in 1333, 
but he had to return to his cure at the time of visitation.?9 
Yet on the other hand, as with other obligations, exemptions 
were granted with regard to return for visitations, as was the 
case when Adam de Blida, rector of Herthill, in the diocese 
of York, received permission for such absence in 1300.3° 
The misfortune of the absence of rectors could be compensated 
by the size of their alms. During his year’s study in 1319 
the rector of South Tawton in Devon in the diocese of Exeter 
was urged to see ‘‘ that a suitable portion of the fruits and 
offerings of his church was given to the poor.’’3! Thomas de 
Lega, the rector of Chieveley in Berkshire, in the diocese of 
Salisbury, promised to give five quarters of barley to the poor.3? 
A similar obligation, which can be well illustrated from the 
diocese of Exeter, was contribution to the fabric of the 
cathedral. Payments varied ; some were ten shillings,33 some 
two marks,3* some two and a half marks,3s others twenty 
shillings.3¢ Bishop Stapeldon of Exeter was busy from 1309 
until 1319 spending large sums of money on materials for the 
reconstruction of the nave of his cathedral, in refitting and 
decorating the choir, and in filling with stained glass the forty 
great windows in the reconstructed choir. In granting leave 
of absence, he made conditions as to taking or not taking higher 
orders infinitely less frequent, and most rare was the condition 


* Reg. Drokensford, p. 236. 29 Reg. Shrewsbury, No. 590. 

* Register of Thomas of Corbridge, Archbishop of York, (Edit. A. H. 
Thompson), (Surtees Society, vols. 138, 141), p. 24. 

" Reg. Stapeldon, p. 373. 32 Reg. Ghent, p. 845. 

* Reg. Stapeldon, pp. 84, 138. % Jbid., p. 145. 

* Ibid., p. 178. 36 Jbid., p. 182. 
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of return visits to the parish. This policy, prompted by the 
desire to rebuild the cathedral, was continued by bi 
Grandisson, and is peculiar to the diocese of Exeter. Rector 
who contributed to the fabric obtained leave of absence with 
great frequency. 

Sometimes leave of absence was made an opportunity of 
ensuring the repair of the rectory house. The rector of 
Yeovilton, near Ilchester in Somerset, in the diocese of Bath 
and Wells, 7 left his parish in 1322 to serve the dean of Arches, 
but his absence was subject to the provision for repair of the 
rectory house as needed, while the rector of Sparkford in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells* had to pay sixty shillings for the 
same need. 

When ill-health was the reason for absence, recovery brought 
with it the condition of return to the benefice. John de Asshby, 
rector of Bleadon in the same diocese,3® by reason of illness 
was allowed absence from October, 1317 until the following 
Easter, but if he recovered before that time he was to retum 
tmmediately. The condition of recovery from illness occurs 
very rarely. It was more usual in such cases to appoint 
a coadjutor rather than to grant leave of absence. 

Clerical education was one great problem that was bound 
up with the grant of leave of absence for rectors. Dr. Moorman 
has shown that in the thirteenth century “‘ exeats were readily 
granted to young men who wished to continue their education. 

Boys of ten, twelve and fourteen were quite commonly 
instituted as incumbents of parishes from which they drew 
a substantial income while they themselves remained at their 
desks or took a course at the university.’”*¢ This process 
continued during the fourteenth century. Whether themselves 
scholars or not, bishops of this century were again and again 
confronted by the need to provide for increased learning in 
their rectors. When making a presentation the bishop was 
expected to ensure that the rector possessed a sufficiency of 
learning. To overcome such a lack, grants of absence for 
study were made in accordance with Boniface VIII’s decree, 
Cum ex eo.*! In it the pope showed how much the church 


37 Reg. Drokensford, p. 210. 38 Reg. Shrewsbury, No. 1062. 
§® Reg. Drokensford, p. 171. 40 Moorman, op, cit., p. 31. 
“1 Sext. Decr. Lib., Tit. VI, Cap. XXXIV. 
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needed men of learning. He feared lest men should refuse 
to accept benefices if thereby they were deprived of oppor- 
tunities for study. Hence he decided that rectors might receive 
dispensations for seven years’ study, provided the sub-diaconate 
was received within the first year. Meanwhile, as was custom- 
ary, the parish was to be served by a competent vicar, and at 
the end of the seven years, the rector was to seek the diaconate 
and the priesthood. 

It is more usual to find dispensations from proceeding to 
higher orders than insistence upon their achievement. The 
case of the rector of Kirby Underdale in the diocese of York 
is typical. He received permission to study for seven years 
in 1303, he was already a sub-deacon and was dispensed from 
proceeding to higher orders.4# The rector of St. Brigid, 
London, when granted seven years for study, was told that 
providing he became a sub-deacon within a year, he need not 
take further orders.*3 Against these cases must be set such as 
that of the rector of Chettle, in the diocese of Salisbury. The 
said John Dapetot, an acolyte in 1303, was allowed to study 
for eleven months, and according to the decree of Boniface VIII 
he need not proceed beyond the sub-diaconate. In 1304 as 
a sub-deacon he received a further leave for one year’s study, 
and still a sub-deacon, a further nine months in December, 
1305. But he wished to fulfil the papal decree that, after a 
period of seven years’ study, the dispensed should proceed 
to the diaconate and priesthood, for on 24 May, 1310, he came 
to the bishop at Sonning seeking to be ordained deacon. 
The bishop refused because he was not entirely satisfied about 
the details of the dispensation. John Dapetot would not be 
hindered because his necessary witnesses were in distant parts, 
and on 20 July he proved all things to the bishop at Ramesbury, 
so that the bishop appointed 20 September and 20 December 
for the conferment of the diaconate and the priesthood. 
There was a certain uniformity as to the condition that decreed 
acompetent deputy and due performance of church services, 
but there was no uniformity whatever as to achievement of a 
higher order where the rector was not already a priest. 

* Reg. Corbridge, p. 188. 
Register of Ralph Baldock, Bishop of London, (Edit. R. C. Fowler), 


ary and York Society, vol. 1), p. 37. 
“ Reg. Ghent, pp. 864, 878, 879, 890. 
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The policy which sought to increase clerical learning was 
capable of wide interpretation and abuse. The benefice 
could easily come to be looked upon as a scholarship or q 
provision of funds whereby an ambitious clerk prepared himself 
for higher office in either church or state, while he might haye 
no intention of ever discharging his rectorial duties to the 
benefice from which he derived his income. Against this 
view must be set that of the editor of Bishop Reynolds’ register 
for the diocese of Worcester. Mr. R. A. Wilson shows that, 
in this register, the impression he gained was “ that while many 
young rectors went to the university to qualify for the ministry, 
and while some of special ability stayed there many years and 
some few others were permanently attached to bishops 
households, rectors were usually resident in their parishes,” 
To support this statement he shows that from 1308 to 1313, 
91 licences were issued, which affected 59 parishes and were 
equal to 160 years of absence, and usually meant absence for 
study. Ifthe figures of the Taxatio for the diocese of Worcester 
are taken, the number of those beneficed would be 839 and the 
number of churches 335. Thus it would appear that approxi- 
mately one in every nine of the beneficed had, at some time, 
leave of absence. Usually the time given was one or two 
years ; there seem to be only two cases of study for seven 
years, two for five years and seven for three years from 1308 
to 1313. During his episcopate (1307 to 1326) Bishop Stapeldon 
of Exeter issued 172 licences for study, 50 for attendance and 
28 other leaves for absence. According to the Taxatio of 
Pope Nicholas IV there were 529 churches in the Exeter 
diocese, and many of them would have more than one cleric 
on its staff. Only by such analysis of each diocese would it 
be possible even to approximate to some estimate of the 
proportion of absentee rectors. 


Bishop Cobham of Worcester, 1313 to 1327, must have been 
perturbed when in 1322 he wrote to the archdeacon of 
Worcester’s official, ‘“‘ some, also, whom we have dispensed 
for purposes of study, have profited very little in the acquisition 
of benefits which they ought to bring to the church of God, 
with the result that hospitality and divine worship alike 


45 Register of Walter Reynolds, Bishop of Worcester, (Edit. R. A. Wilson), 
(Worcestershire Historical Society, vol. 4), p. xvii. 
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sufler and excuse is given for wandering abroad.’ In all 

ts of non-residence for rectors much depended upon the 
individual bishop. Ghent, bishop of Salisbury, made no 
wholesale grants of leave for study. Each stage of the 
permission was carefully supervised and the apparently fitting 
condition attached, nor was the ideal of residence lost from 
view. But in the case of Bishop Drokensford of Bath and 
Wells, (1309 to 1329), the editor declared that after 1324-1325 
he had omitted licences for study, since he considered that 
enough had been extracted to show their prevalence and their 
mischief.7 He went on to show that the bishop himself 
became alarmed by the abuse of the numerous licences for 
study and issued a commission of enquiry. From his edition 
it is possible to count at least 241 absences for study from 
1305 to 1328, and many leaves for other reasons were granted 
as well, but it is impossible to form any idea of the true numbers 
by reason of the omissions. The editor added that the practice 
actually received no check, since visitation was rendered 
ineffective by the dispensations for study, and all this in spite 
of the fact that the characteristic of Drokensford’s administra- 
tion was coercion.*® Undoubtedly Drokensford took great care 
that chaplains who officiated in the rectors’ absences should 
be efficient. It may be that this efficiency in following up 
what was perhaps passed over by others creates a wrong 
impression of the whole problem. Again, only very detailed 
work upon all the registers can decide this matter. 


There is yet another aspect of the provision of vicars that 
opens up a wide field of study. Hampered by lack of revenue, 
and with an ever-expanding civil service, the king often found 
that the only provision that he could make for his admini- 
strative officers was to grant them, with the help of the bishops, 
benefices. Incomes from these benefices served either as 
salaries or as rewards, while the actual cure of souls was en- 
trusted to a deputy. Thus, largely, was the civil service of 
the fourteenth century financed. 


As a result there arose a new problem. The archbishop 
of Canterbury was ordered to desist from action in 1303, 


* Register of Thomas of Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, (Edit. E. H. Pearce), 
(Worcestershire Historical Society, vol. 5), p. 130. 


" Reg. Drokensford, p. 172. 48 Ibid., pp. XXVII, XXIX. 
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against Master John de Cadome, parson in the church of 
Staneford in the diocese of London, since “ the king's clerks 
engaged in his service ought not to be compelled to take 
orders, or to make residence in person in their benefice or to 
be disquieted otherwise while they stay in the king’s service’. 
Similar requests were made for John de Cheffield, parson of 
the church of Fuldon in the diocese of Norwich, for William 
de Brichull, parson of Denton in the same diocese, for the 
rector of Great Saxham and for Peter de Donewico, also 
beneficed in the same diocese.s° All were king’s clerks, 


That king’s clerks were exempt from residence was stated 
in the Articuli Cleri of 1315,5' “ Clerks in the king’s service 
shall be discharged of their residence but shall be corrected 
by the Ordinary.” The barons of the king’s exchequer 
claimed by their privilege that “‘ they ought to make answer 
to no complaint out of the same place’, and they further 
extended ‘the same privilege unto clerks abiding there, 
called to orders or unto residence’; and again they inhibited 
“ ordinaries that by no means or for any cause so long as they, 
(the clerks), be in the Exchequer or in the king’s service, 
they shall not call them to judgment.” To the barons’ claim, 
the king replied, “‘ It pleaseth our Lord the King, that such 
clerks as attend in his service, if they offend, shall be corrected 
by their Ordinaries like as others; but so long as they are 
occupied about the Exchequer they shall not be bound to 
keep residence in their churches. This is added of new by 
the King’s Council. The King and his Ancestors since time 
out of mind have used, that clerks which are employed in his 
service, during such time as they are in service, shall not be 
compelled to keep residence at their benefices.”” Thus the 
practice was allowed by parliament and directions accordingly 
followed. To take only one of the many examples, Richard 
de Everdon, rector of Hatch in the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
had leave to serve his relative William de Everdon, baron 
of the exchequer in 1327. The career of such a man as Master 
James of Spain illustrates this aspect of the king’s clerk. 
He had two years’ leave to attend the king in 1313 and he was 

*® Calendar of Close Rolls, Edward I, 1302-7, p. 88. 
%° Tbid., p. 193. 
51 Statutes of the Realm, i, p. 342, (Articuli Cleri, Lincoln, 1315). 
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then rector of Roubury in the diocese of Durham.s? As 
rector of Ringwood in the diocese of Winchester he was granted 
absence for one year, ‘‘imsistere interim obsequiis domini 
Regis’.5* Clerks like Master James can be traced in many 
registers, as they often held more than one benefice, and these 
benefices were often not all in the same diocese. Thus the 
further question of pluralism in its turn reacted upon the 
question of the provision of vicars, and so each new aspect, 
could it be fully examined, throws fresh light upon church 
problems of the fourteenth century. 

The church had provided the safeguards and it remained 
for the bishops, each in his own diocese, to enforce the 
penalties when obligations were not fulfilled. It is probably 
true to say that no early fourteenth-century bishop wholly 
ignored the question of enforcement, but much depended 
upon the character of the individual bishop as to whether 
parish life suffered to a greater or lesser extent. Often the 
bishops themselves had bad records as pluralists and knew 
from their own experience how far the provision of vicars 
was successful in discharging the responsibility of the cure 
of souls in the parish. Yet whatever its practice, the medieval 
church in the early fourteenth century made some attempt, 
with varying success, to safeguard its ideal of an efficient cure 
of souls in each benefice. The needs of the times often under- 
mined its attempt, the laxity of the bishop might weaken 
its aims, but it must be given credit for its desire, as expressed 
in the obligations attached to any grant of leave for non- 
residence. 

VERA F. M. GaRLIcK. 


" Register of Richard of Kellawe, Bishop of Durham, (Edit. T. D. Hardy), 
(Rolls Series, 1873), i, p. 455. 


© Register of Rigaud de Asserio, Bishop of Winchester, (Edit. F. J. Baigent), 
(Hants. Record Society, vol. 8), p. 523. 





WILLIAM BLATHWAYT AND THE EVOLUTION OF 4 
ROYAL PERSONAL SECRETARIAT 


William Blathwayt is usually regarded as an example of that 
new group of permanent administrative officers who appeared 
in English government in the late seventeenth century, men 
like Samuel Pepys, Sir Joseph Williamson and James Vernon, 
who were prototypes of the modern civil servant.' Tp 
students of constitutional history he is, however, of more 
interest than merely an early civil servant. His career 
provides an opportunity for the study of an embryonic stage 
in that ever-recurring phenomenon of English constitutional 
history, the evolution of royal personal secretaries to supple 
ment older public servants of the crown. Some of the modem 
ministers of state, for instance the lord privy seal and the 
secretaries of state, developed in turn in this way. This 
process of building up royal personal secretariats was facilitated 
in the middle ages by the lack of clear distinction between 
the king as a private individual and the king as a public 
functionary, and hence between the king’s personal servants 
and his government officials. The Anglo-Norman chancery, 
the group of clerks in the royal chapel, was the original king's 
secretariat for the carrying out of what would now be called 
private business and at the same time for the administration 
of affairs of state. With the expansion of the administration 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the chancery 
grew into a complex public office directed by the chancellor 
using the great seal. It drifted away from the king’s side and, 
by the fourteenth century, had found headquarters in 
Westminster. During this process the king developed the use 
of a “privy” seal. In time the privy seal became an 
instrument of state. From the household there emerged in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the king’s “ secretary”, 
in charge of the “ secret seal” or “ signet”. During Tudor 
and Stuart times the secretary himself tended to become 4 
public official, head of a department of state, a process practically 

1 Blathwayt is examined as an early civil servant by Gertrude A. Jacobsen, 


William Blathwayt; a late seventeenth-century administrator, (New Have, 
1932). 
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completed by 1689. For the last time a royal secretariat 
became a ministry of state. It has been suggested in modern 
times that the king’s private secretary may become a kind of 
minister of state and change with the ministry, though this 
gems rather unlikely at present.* 


Professor Tout’s investigation of the development of the 
medieval household administration left obscure the fundamental 
cause of this process of differentiation. G. Lefebvre says 
that Tout intended to describe it as an administrative develop- 
ment but left the impression that it was mainly a political 
one, the result of the “‘ despotic tendencies of kings’. Lefebvre 
himself speaks of the “‘ absolutist tendencies”’ of monarchs 
and of the king’s creation of a new chancery (the wardrobe) 
because the older one was tending to escape his authority.’ 
Mrs. Higham, investigating the development of the office of 
secretary of state in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
describes the earlier differentiation of medieval offices as due 
to the king’s desire to develop his prerogative. On the other 
hand Professor Treharne suggests that the process of the 
development of the wardrobe in the thirteenth century was, 
except for a brief interlude 1232-4, aimed at convenience and 
efficiency and that not till the fourteenth century did it develop 
as a reaction against the political pressure of the magnates.” 
It has been suggested that even in that century the process 
was still predominantly one of administrative growth.* Again, 
in the fifteenth century the development of a personal secre- 
tarlat has been described as an attempt to evade control?; 

a A. Thomson, The Secretaries of State, 1681-1782, (Oxford, 1932), 
p. 128n. 


*T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval England, 
(Manchester, 1920-1933), 6 vols. 

* Ch. Petit-Dutaillis and G. Lefebvre, Studies and notes supplementary to 
Stubbs’ Constitutional History, iii, (Manchester, 1930), p. 365n. 

* Ibid., p. 374, 385. 

Mi M. G. Higham, The Principal Secretary of State, (Manchester, 1923), 
pd. 

"R. F. Treharne, The Baronial Plan of Reform, (Manchester, 1932), 
pp. 4, 7-8, 23-27. 

* B. Wilkinson, Studies in the Constitutional History of the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Centuries, (Manchester, 1937), pp. 227-246. 

*F.M. G. Higham, ‘“‘A Note on the Pre-Tudor Secretary ” in A. G. Little 
and F. M. Powicke, Essays presented to T, F. Tout, (Manchester, 1925), p. 362 ; 
TLE. T. Plucknett, ‘‘ The Place of the Council in the Fifteenth Century ”, 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, (4th Series), i, 1918, pp. 178-9. 
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but Mrs. Higham has also shown that the growth, both of the 
use of the private seal (signet) under Edward IV and of the 
secretary of state in the sixteenth century, was due to the 
expansion of diplomatic business. The secretary of state, 
she points out, flourished most under strong kings who had 
little fear of popular control.'° There is clearly a difference 
of opinion regarding the causes of the process of differentiation 
and of the growth of personal secretariats both in the medieval 
and in the modern period. On the whole it seems to have 
been regarded as a matter of convenience, although a new 
office might be fostered by a king to circumvent older officers 
who were becoming too much subject to baronial influence, 


Much of this uncertainty regarding the causes of early 
administrative development is due to the scantiness of the 
evidence. We know very little, for instance, about the early 
history of the privy seal, at least before the reign of Edward I. 
Similarly, Miss Dibben, in her excellent article on the early 
history of the secretaries of state, is hampered by lack of 
material in giving precise details of the men themselves, of 
the nature of their office in the early stages of its development, 
and of its relations with the older branches of government."' 
Thus the causes of the creation of the earliest royal secretariats 
may have to remain somewhat obscure. 


Fortunately, at the very moment when royal personal 
government was passing away, another short circuit was 
made in the mechanism of the public administration by the 
creation of still another personal secretariat. Under William 
III, in certain months of the year, William Blathwayt, as 
acting secretary of state, had charge of the signet and performed 
some of the tasks which had by that time come to be regarded 
as the peculiar duties of the secretaries of state. Unlike 
previous differentiations when royal personal secretariats 
evolved into public offices, this new secretariat was still-borm. 
Blathwayt’s office of ‘‘ acting secretary of state’ ended with 
the death of William III. It had existed long enough, 
however, to provide an interesting illustration of a royal personal 

10 F. M. G. Higham, “ Note on the Pre-Tudor Secretary”, p. 362f; 
The Principal Secretary of State, pp. 3-4. 


41 L. B. Dibben, ‘‘ Secretaries in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries”, 
English Historical Review, xxv, 1910, pp. 430-444. 
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secretariat in an early stage of development, and perhaps to 
throw some light on the reason why such a royal secretariat 
came to be evolved. 


Blathwayt’s early service in state offices fitted him for the 
work he was to do under William. He was a pluralist, but he 
was industrious and none of his offices was a sinecure. Secretary 
to the lords of trade and plantations since 1675, he had been 
appointed a “ clerk of the council in extraordinary ” to attend 
when summoned about colonial business. In 1680 the newly 
created office of auditor-general of the plantations’ revenue was 
given to him. From 1681 to 1683 he was chief clerk in the 
office of Conway, the secretary of state, and owing to the 
character of his chief he was responsible to a greater extent 
than was usual for the direction of the work of the office. 
In 1683 Blathwayt bought from John Locke the office of 
secretary-at-war, and in 1686 he was appointed a clerk of the 
council “‘ in ordinary”’. 


The work he did in these offices is important for the light 
which it can throw on the kind of man chosen fo become a 
personal secretary of state to the king. The chief qualities 
which he showed in all his work were industry and efficiency ; 
but he was more than a mere copyist and scribbler. In all 
his offices he had a certain amount of responsibility. He had 
organised an office in its earliest days, the auditorship of the 
plantations’ revenue. Moreover, because the “ lords of trade ” 
were a privy council committee of ‘“‘ great persons” and its 
members were therefore occupied with other and greater matters 
of state, it is likely that Blathwayt as its secretary possessed 
a proportionately greater influence on policy than his successor, 
William Popple, who served in a similar capacity with the 
expert board of trade.'2 It is probable, for instance, that as 
secretary to the lords of trade and later as a member of the 
board of trade he was largely responsible for the continuity 
of the policy of colonial centralisation from the time of James II 
to George I, despite intervening political and administrative 
upheavals. To some extent, then, Blathwayt was able to 
influence policy even though his offices were clerical rather 

™ See R. A. Preston, ‘The Life and Career of William Blathwayt ; 


Civil Servant and Acting-Secretary of State ” (unpublished M.A. Dissertation, 
University of Leeds, 1932), p. 25n. 
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than ministerial. No doubt his organising ability was wel 
known by the time of the Revolution. As secretary-at-wy 
also Blathwayt had shown this capacity for accepting responsi. 
bility for routine administration. Even the most trivial orders 
issued from the war office began “‘ By His Majesty’s Command” 
but were obviously issued by Blathwayt, though the important 
order which he issued for a retreat of James’s army from 
Salisbury is not in the usual phraseology and is clearly a specific 
command of the king. 

His Majesty, finding the enemy like to remain in their present 
quarter and being under some indisposition of health by a frequent 
bleeding of the nose, has thought fit to order the Foot and Cannon 
to march towards London whither His Majesty is going in person 
in a few daies: The Horse and Dragoons being left in these 
parts to make head against the enemy as there shall be occasion. 


(Signed) William Blathwayt.¥ 


William summed him up admirably and tersely. He was 
“dull ’’; but he “ had good method ’’.4* Primarily Blathwayt 
was a Civil servant, sufficiently of an automaton to survive the 
Revolution of 1689 despite the taint of Jacobitism, and to be 
used even more intimately by the new king than by the old. 
Yet he was able to work with a minimum of control. He was 
more than a clerk and less than a minister, one of that type of 
administrative chiefs whose influence is hidden, yet who may 
in favourable circumstances become very important. It is 
obvious that his ability to bear the responsibility for controlling 
routine administration with little supervision would be a 
valuable quality in a man chosen to be acting secretary of state. 


Blathwayt’s tenure of the office of secretary-at-war is 
important in another way. He held the office by military 
commission and, unlike the modern secretary of state for war, 
was not a responsible minister holding seals of office. The 
secretaryship-at-war had evolved during the Interregnum 
period out of a secretaryship to the commander-in-chief. By 
Blathwayt’s time it was well established as an office for the 
civil, financial, and military administration of the army, 
and was directly subordinate to the king. Unlike the secre- 
taries of state, the secretary-at-war had not progressed far 

8 Add. MSS, 28053, £.357, Salisbury, 23 November, 1688. 

4 Jacobsen, William Blathwayt, pp. 34, 420. 
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towards responsibility to parliament. Seventeenth-century 
politicians would have regarded that as a recognition of a 
standing army ; the king did not wish to see the exercise of 
his military prerogative curtailed by the supervision of 
parliament ; and the jealousy of the secretaries of state was 
a check on an increase of the authority of the secretary-at-war. 
Thus Blathwayt, before his work with William in Flanders, 
had held an office which was directly under the control of the 
king, in which he was to all intents and purposes the king’s 
military secretary. The step from this to being the king’s 
personal secretary of state was not a great one. 

Another important factor was that during his early career 
Blathwayt had come into close personal contact with royalty. 
His appointment as “‘ clerk in extraordinary’ was a special 
favour from Charles rather than a reward for his good work. 
Blathwayt had been suddenly cured of the ague by Dr. Tabor, 
a favourite royal physician. Charles sent Tabor to treat his 
niece in Paris and Blathwayt went across in state with the 
doctor as a living example of his skill. To the amazement of 
the French court Tabor effected an immediate cure and the 
clerk in the colonial office ‘‘ stood so far with His Majesty that 
he presently admitted him to be sworn clerk of the council in 
extraordinary.”"5 Yet Blathwayt had a reputation for 
eficiency. A committee of the privy council reported that 
his “diligence is very great and hath produced good effect 
and benefit unto your (the king’s) service and therefore we 
judge him worthy of encouragement.’ As under-secretary 
of state Blathwayt moved around with the court of Charles 
fom 1681 to 1683 whenever it left London and he was con- 
tually in the king’s presence.4¢ Blathwayt’s contact with 
toyalty increased in 1685 because James II had a greater 
interest than his brother in colonial affairs. As early in the 
tew reign as 27 September, 1685, the secretary for the lords 
of trade is to be found reading a colonial governor's report 
tothe king himself.” As “‘ clerk of the council in ordinary ” 
Blathwayt accompanied the royal court on progress during 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Ormonde MSS., n.s. iv, 444, 449. 

& Acts of the Privy Council, (Colonial Series), i, No. 1175, 

* Add. MSS. 37990 £.32 ; Add. MSS. 28569 £.36, 


* Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1685-1688, No, 269, Lieut.-Gov. 
Molesworth to William Blathwayt, 6 July, 1685. 
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his months of active duty; and a letter from him to Pepys 
gives an eye-witness account of James’s angry receptin 
of the fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, when they hag 
refused his choice for president of their college.'® As cler 
Blathwayt was also present when the seven bishops brought 
their petition to the council, and he became the most unpopular 
man in England on the day he was put into the box to testify,» 
Finally, as secretary-at-war, he accompanied James t 
Salisbury to oppose the invasion of William of Orange. Thus 
as a prominent member of the administrative services witha 
series of close personal contacts with royalty he was a natura 
choice for a personal secretary of state to the king. Blathwayt 
had, it is true, been closely connected with the deposed Stuarts, 
and might therefore be suspected of Jacobitism. But a 
William claimed to succeed and not to replace James II he 
was pleased to take over even the personal servants of the 
previous régime as long as he thought they could be trusted. 

William III had accepted the English crown largely so that 
he could bring England’s strength to bear against Louis XIV. 
He therefore insisted on keeping for himself the direction of 
foreign policy. In that sphere he was prepared to cling to 
his prerogatives and to retain in his own hands complete 
control over policy and personnel. Hence he chose “little 
men” as secretaries of state so that they would be clerks 
rather than statesmen and advisors.2° The really important 
communications of state he sent through personal favourites 
like Portland, Heinsius, Albemarle and others. Routine 
matters, on the other hand, were left to the offices of the 
secretaries of state during the winter; but for convenience 
when he was abroad he took with him his secretary-at-war, 
William Blathwayt, a capable linguist, to act as secretary of 
state for the summer months. 

Some confusion has arisen from the fact that Blathwayt 
has been described as the ‘‘ private secretary ” of William IIL” 


‘6 Bodleian, Rawlinson MSS., A189.21, Blathwayt to S. Pepys, 9 September, 
1687. 

‘* Francis Hargrave, (edit.), State Trials (London, 1777), iv, 346-349 ; 
Macaulay, History of England (Philadelphia, 1875), ii, 292-294. See Jacobses, 
William Blathwayt, pp. 56-58, 

*” Vernon Papers, i, 359, 404-405; cf. Jacobsen, William Blathwsyl, 
pp. 242ft. 

*1 Miss M. Lane, “A Private Secretary to William III”, Contemp? 
Review, January-June, 1924, cxxv, 639-644; cf. Mark A, Thomson, qT 
Secretaries of Stale, pp. 11-12. 
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This is a somewhat misleading title. The English king to-day 
has comparatively little concern with government and his 
rivate secretary does not deal with the administration of 
public affairs. Blathwayt did, indeed, at times perform some 
of the functions of an ordinary private secretary. He arranged 
for William’s travels*?; and he reported intimate details of 
the state of his health, as when he wrote to Portland in 1692 
that he was sure that “ the king’s eating so much melon and 
the stinking water’ were the causes of a temporary indis- 


position.** But such work was only a minor part of his duties. 
The private secretary of William III was a Dutchman, M. 
Huygins von Zulichen.** Blathwayt was far more concerned 
with state affairs and may more accurately be described as a 
‘acting secretary of 


“personal secretary of state ’’, or as an 
state”. 

As such, even if he was merely a ‘‘ human machine ’’, his 
position was recognised by contemporaries to be much more 
enviable than that of the ordinary secretaries of state. James 
Vernon, when under-secretary to Shrewsbury, believed that 
if he received promotion to be head of the department his 
career would be finished. Nonentities were being appointed 
to that position and were being sacrificed to make political 
capital.* The acting secretary of state was more secure 
from the blasts of political hurricanes. Miss Lane writes, 
“In 1695 Stepney could say that Blathwayt declined the 
office of Secretary of State because ‘ without envy he is warmer 
as he is’. For the same gratifying reason he evaded the 
post of Ambassador at the Treaty of Ryswick.”*5 Blathwayt 
was secure as long as William’s favour lasted ; moreover, he 
was in the position where the real work was done. To him, 
then, came some of the power, and if not the glory, at least 
financial recompense. During the years when he was acting- 
secretary of state Blathwayt must have had an annual income 
of about four thousand one hundred pounds from salaries 
alone. In addition he had the usual perquisites of office.** 

® Add. MSS. 9726 ff. 135-151; Add. MSS. 34351 £.7. 

* 16 August, 1692, Add. MSS. 9722 f.247. 

Ss Jacobsen, William Blathwayt, p. 259. 

* Vernon Papers, i, 359, 404-405. 

* Miss M. Lane, “A Private Secretary to William III", p.641. 


* My own calculations ; see also Miss Jacobsen’s chapter on his “* Emolu- 
ments of Office”, William Blathwayt, pp. 434-468. 
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Another important difference between the acting-secretary 
of state and the regular secretaries is to be found in the manne 
of appointment. Blathwayt did not receive a patent of offi 
in due form but was appointed by royal commission to hay 
charge of the signet. As secretary-at-war, too, his appoint. 
ment was by commission rather than patent. Thus, fe 
either took over in his capacity of secretary-at-war duties 
more properly performed by the secretaries of state, or dy 
the king established him by an extraordinary means as a ney 
officer to do those duties. After two summers in servic 
Blathwayt petitioned for and was awarded the full anna 
salary of a secretary of state.27 Significantly, the duke of 
Shrewsbury, when secretary of state, addressed Blathwayt 
as “ Mr. Secretary’’, a title customarily given to the secretaries 
of state themselves.?8 By other people he was addressed as 
““ Secretaire du rot d’Angleterre’’, ‘‘ Secretaire d’Estat du Roy 
de la Grande Bretagne’, and “ Secretary to the King”.*® He 
received the emoluments and title of a secretary of state, 
even though he was appointed by the king personally without 
the formalities due in the case of a proper secretary. 


The word “ secretary ’”’ denotes the performance of clerical 
work and the duty of a secretary of state in the late seventeenth 
century was to be the channel of communication between the 
king and his officials, his subjects, his representatives abroad, 
and the representatives of foreign governments. During the 
king’s absence abroad all envoys were ordered to correspond 
with Blathwayt on foreign affairs, and with the secretaries 
of state on domestic matters ; and letters and papers which 
came to the secretary’s office after the king’s departure were 
forwarded to Flanders.3° Miss Lane writes in her article on 
the diplomatic service under William III that, in 1692, envoys 
began a practice of sending duplicates of their correspondence 
with Blathwayt to their official superiors and she suggests 

*” Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1693, p. 215, 6 July, 1693, Petition 
of William Blathwayt. 

a6 E.g., Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., ii, 64-68. 

** Add. MSS. 9723 £.54; Add. MSS. 9724 ff. 72, 80. 


*° P.R.O,, State Papers, Foreign, Germany 17 f.278, Harbord to Noting 
24 March, 1692 ; Add. MSS, 37991 £4; Hist. MSS. Comm., Downshire MSS. 
i, 660, The E nglish envoy to the States-General of Holland received mal 
from the “ foreign ministers” and forwarded it to Blathwayt. Calendar 
of Treasury Books, 1689-1692, ix, Pt. iv, p. 1773. 
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that this practice disappeared in the course of time.3! 
Blathwayt was, during the summer months, the head of the 
diplomatic service under the direct and personal supervision 
of William. 

During these months a complete but mobile foreign office 
was organised by the acting secretary in Flanders. When he 
was first commissioned Blathwayt was granted one thousand 
pounds to establish and equip his office.s2 With this money 
he set up an office similar to the offices of the secretary of 
state in England, with the addition of horses and carriages 
to make it mobile. The list of diplomatic representatives 
abroad was a long one and they were dependent on the 
secretarial office for news and information as well as instruc- 
tions. Circular news letters, ‘‘ papers of occurrences’, were 
copied out and distributed by Blathwayt’s clerks to the 
diplomatic agents abroad and to the secretaries of state at 
home. In addition, the acting secretary corresponded with 
the English representatives abroad, writing most often to the 
most important ones ; and he also wrote with great regularity 
to the secretaries of state in England. 


As the head of the state department for foreign affairs and 
of the diplomatic service Blathwayt had some influence over 
appointments. If we can judge by the assurance with which 
he made promises and accepted recommendations he had the 
responsibility of filling the lower positions.34 Even in 
appointments to that higher group of professional repre- 
sentatives abroad which was coming into existence at that 
time Blathwayt had some influence. William kept a careful 
eye on the personnel of the diplomatic service, but the acting 
secretary made recommendations to him. Men like Prior, 
Stepney, and Dr. Robinson, felt that Blathwayt’s influence 
could bring them positions and advancement; and they 

" Miss M. Lane, ‘‘ The Diplomatic Service under William III”, Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc., (4th Ser.), x, 88-90. 


" Calendar of Treasury Books, 1689-1692, ix, Pt. iv, pp. 1506-1507, 25 
February, 1692. 

® Add. MSS, 22031, Blathwayt’s Journal for 1697 ; Add. MSS, 21490, f.1 ; 
Add. MSS. 40775, £.179 ; Add. MSS. 21489, f.31; Add. MSS, 37991, 37992, 
Blathwayt’s letter-books while on service in Flanders. 

“ Add. MSS. 15572, f.207, Gregg (Copenhagen) to Blathwayt, 9 August, 
1692; Add. MSS. 34357, f.1, Mr. Aldersey (agent at Hamburg) to Blathwayt, 
§ July, 1701 ; Hon. H. Manners Sutton, (edit.), Lexington Papers, p. 282. 
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knew that by offending Blathwayt they might damage the 
careers.35 William made the appointments but the act 

secretary constantly had the ear of the king, knew his ming 
and could make recommendations at appropriate moments» 


Instructions to diplomatic agents in the seventeenth century 
were customarily sealed with the signet, and this necessitated 
the counter-signature of the secretary of state. Although 
Blathwayt carried the signet with him he was careful never 
to trespass on the secretarial right of counter-signature except 
in special emergencies.37 Representatives sent out whik 
William was absent from England usually received their 
instructions without the customary counter-signature. Thus, 
credentials sent by William himself to Lord Lexington for 
the court of Denmark were signed and initialled but not 
counter-signed ; further credentials for the house of Luneburg 
were despatched by Blathwayt.3* The acting-secretary, while 
in effect doing the customary work of the secretaries of state, 
was careful not to usurp their formal duties. Ambassador 
Harbord was sent to the Ottoman court with the “ directions” 
of Blathwayt, but he wrote back for signed “ instructions” 
from the king. These were given him under the “ sign- 
manual”; but the acting-secretary wrote to inform him, 
“Your Excellency be sufficiently authorised by my former 
letters to do what is now directed under the sign-manual.”# 
The use of the words “ instructions’’ and “ directions” is 
significant. ‘‘ Instructions’’ were official and customary. 
Blathwayt’s instructions, although they were just as effective 
in practice, were called ‘“ directions’’ to avoid charges of 
unconstitutionality. In 1695 he warned Stepney to refer to 
them as “directions” and not “instructions” when he 
found himself obliged to write to the secretary of state.” 

%* Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS. iii (Prior Papers), 51-54, 61-62, 125; 


Hist. MSS. Comm., Downshire MSS., i, 521, 697-698 ; Add. MSS. 9719, f.1, 
41-46; Add. MSS. 28899, {.189; Add. MSS. 35105, ff.77, 87, 123. 


56 E.g., Hist. MSS. Comm., Downshire MSS., i, 614, Richard Hill to Sir 
William Trumbull, 20/30 January, 1696. 


8? Jacobsen, Blathwayt, pp. 272-273. 
*® Hist. MSS. Comm,, Rutland MSS. (Belvoir), ii, 141, 142. 


** Add, MSS. 9722, {.4, Blathwayt to Harbord, 29 April, 1692, Loo; 
{.7, 13 May, 1692, Breda, 


49 Add, MSS, 34354, ff.8, 9, November and December, 1695, Blathwayt 
to Stepney, 
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The acting-secretary was, then, the channel of communi- 
cation between the complicated system of the diplomatic 
grvice and the king. He sent out the royal orders and he 
transmitted the envoys’ replies to the king. Inevitably from 
such a task a certain amount of responsibility and influence 
devolved upon Blathwayt. So many letters came in that it 
was impossible for William to read them all. The important 
ones were read to him wholly or in part. Others were digested 
for presentation. And yet others were answered or acknow- 
ledged by the secretary and their information stored up in 
his mind for future use.*' In addition Blathwayt kept up a 
personal correspondence with the various agents in which 
they revealed to him ideas as yet too “ premature ”’ for 
presentation to the king.*? William found Blathwayt’s 
clerical experience very valuable to him in this respect. He 
was above all the true secretary, exact, efficient, industrious, 
and devoid of opinions. But he was, like all secretaries in 
all times, able to affect the policy of his master. We find for 
instance that he held back letters which it was better that the 
king should not see. A letter to Blathwayt reads, “It is 
necessary to pardon the Sr. de Steinquens’ fault of sending 
the above-mentioned letter on account of his age. And the 
supreme prudence of Mr. Blathwayt, that far-seeing minister, 
is revealed by his having said nothing of this mistake to His 
Majesty.’"*? At other times he was asked to bring requests 
to the king “‘ by way of discourse ’’—a practice which would 
leave scope for a great deal of interpretation.* 


Similarly outgoing orders and directions could be coloured 
by the secretary. William’s habit of signing documents 
without an exact knowledge of their contents is well known, 
as a result of the massacre of Glencoe. There is no doubt 
that he often gave Blathwayt brief instructions and left the 
secretary to construct the letter. On one occasion, when 

“ Letters were endorsed ‘‘ For the King "’, “‘ To be answered only”, or 
“To be acknowledged only ""—cf. Add. MSS. 9719, f.14, Add. MSS. 34352, f.7, 
and Add. MSS. 21489, passim, Blathwayt's letters from Stanhope, 1693. 

® Add. MSS. 9722, f.6. 


“© Add. MSS. 22045, Chancellor Wiser to Blathwayt, 8 March, 1699, 
Diisseldorf. 

“ Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., (Prior Papers), iii, 136-137, Prior to 
Blathwayt, 3/13 July, 1697, The Hague. 
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Prior was asking for royal pressure to be brought to bear 
the lords justices of Ireland to retain him as secretary, William 
was reluctant to interfere. Blathwayt, however, declared iy 
a letter to Prior that he had “ shaved close, if not strained, 
point, in the framing of ”’ the letter to the lords justices, Ang 
it had the desired effect.4s Frequently the letters of th 
secretary carried the authority of the sovereign like thoy 
to Harbord mentioned above. For instance, on one occasion 
the privy council ordered directions which had been contained 
in one of Blathwayt’s letters to be spoken “in the King’s 
name’’.46 Wielding the royal pen, Blathwayt was able to 
exercise influence on the commands given by his master. 


Even during the winter months when his duties as acting. 
secretary of state were technically ended (he said his “ cop. 
sulate was at an end”) he received correspondence in 
connection with unfinished business, and he appears to have 
been kept informed of developments.*7 Occasionally he sent 
out instructions by special mandate of the king, or prepared 
letters for the sign-manual without the knowledge of the 
secretaries. In so doing, as he had been accustomed to do 
during the summer, he added interpretative comment to his 
“ directions ” for the guidance of his correspondents.** And 
on one occasion he objected strongly because a correspondent 
had sent a letter to him unsealed in a packet addressed to 
secretary of state Trumbull.*® The office of “ acting-secretary 
of state ” thus tended to perpetuate itself even when technically 
in abeyance. 

The office of acting-secretary of state came to an end with 
the death of William III. When the monarch was permanently 


“> Hist. MSS, Comm., Bath MSS., (Prior Papers), iii, 377, 378. 

4* Hist. MSS. Comm., Buccleuch MSS., (Montague House), ii, 115. 

«7 Add. MSS. 9741, M. d’Hervart to Blathwayt, 2/12 December, 1693; 
Add, MSS, 9719, {.1; Hist. MSS. Comm., Bath MSS., iii, 377; Add. MSS. 
9719, {.103; M. Lane “ Diplomatic Service under William III”, p.90; cf. 
Add, MSS, 37513 and Add. MSS, 9807-9809 ; also Add. MSS. 35105, #.8, 19, 
123. 

4* Add, MSS. 9741, M. d’Hervart to Blathwayt, 2/12 December, 1697; 
Add. MSS. 37991, f.182; Add. MSS. 9724, ff.127-128; Add. MSS. 34354, 
ff.8, 9, November and December, 1695, Blathwayt to Stepney. H. M. Sutton, 
(edit.), Lewington Papers, passim., especially p. 230, Blathwayt to Lexington, 
Whitehall, 20/30 November, 1696, 

** Lexington Papers, p. 245, Blathwayt to Lexington, Whitehall, 5/15 
Kebruary, 1696/7. 
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established in England again there was no need for the 
appointment of a more personal servant as acting-secretary 
of state. Of greater moment still, though not the immediate 
cause of the abolition of the office, was the fact that shortly 
after William’s death responsible ministers took over complete 
control of the administration including foreign affairs. Personal 
government in England finally came to an end with the 
succession to the throne of a stupid woman and later of 
foreigners who could speak no English. It is possible to 
speculate that if the monarch had continued to be absent for 
long periods, for instance if the Hanoverians had ruled from 
Germany and been more powerful than they were, the acting- 
secretary of state might have become a secretary for foreign 
affairs leaving to the older officers the sphere of domestic 
administration. The new secretariat, as is the custom with 
bureaucracies, would have entrenched itself in the constitution 
and would have come to play a greater or smaller part in 
foreign policy according as the king was personally weak or 
strong. This evolution of the acting-secretary into a public 
office did not take place as it had on so many occasions before. 
But it is important to realise that the reason why the office 
was still-born was not the pressure of popular control but the 
end of the need for the office. 

Although it did not become a permanent department of 
state it is likely that its establishment in many ways resembled 
earlier developments in which personal secretaries were 
established to become, in the course of time, public ministers. 
If we may generalise from the example of William Blathwayt 
it seems likely that some of the features of the process were 
as follows. The periods in which such developments took 
place were when the processes of administration were expanding 
and growing more complex. The new personal secretary 
had had close personal contact with monarchs and in some 
cases came from the older departments’° where he had already 
gained good knowledge of business and had revealed industry, 
eficiency, organising ability, and above all the capacity to 
tarry responsibility. He was by nature and position inclined 
to subordinate himself to the interests of his master without 


“ The secretary of state began as a king's secretary borrowed from the 
household, but the household officials originated in the household itself, 
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presuming to dictate or advise or give an unasked opinion, 
He would seek guidance on all major problems. Yet he coul 
control the administrative machine and was in a position to 
exercise that influence which administrators can always 
wield. He was appointed because government (in the cag 
of William III, foreign policy) was conceded to be the function 
of the king, yet could not be conveniently carried out through 
the older officers of state. The king’s interest in government 
being recognised, the work of the new secretary was not 
challenged by the older officers and, vice-versa, William had 
no need to create such an office merely to escape the control 
of older officers. Despite the progress of constitutional govem- 
ment, William could dismiss secretaries of state at will, and 
he could, and did, appoint nonentities to the office. He had 
no need to create a new office to gain freedom from popular 
control. His aim was convenience, efficiency, and a reasonable 
secrecy in the details of the administration of foreign policy, 
The direction of the great matters of foreign affairs he retained 
in his own hands, accepting the counsel of his favourites 
like Portland, Heinsius, Waldeck, Windischratz, and Albemarle, 
and guarding the most important and most secret affairs even 
from his acting-secretary of state, Blathwayt, who is not 
mentioned, for instance, in the documents which reveal the 
secret Portland-Boufflers negotiations which hastened the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Ryswick,5! though he knew about 
the quiet negotiations for the first Partition Treaty.®* Meanwhile 
the older machinery continued to function in limited spheres 
and perhaps in a more illusory and less important fashion 
in the spheres taken over by the new secretariat. The new 
secretary was careful to avoid giving offence to the older 
ministers. In due course his activity became defined by prac- 
tice and hallowed by time. It continued to exist as long a 
it was a necessary part of the administrative system. 


The chamber, the wardrobe, the signet office and the 
secretaries of state had gone through this process in turn before 


61 Paul Grimblot, Letters of William III and Louis XIV, (London, 1848),i, 
passim, ! 

8 Jacobsen, William Blathwayt, pp. 282-283, quoting P.R.O., S.P. Foreige 
Archives, vol. 52, no paging, Blathwayt to Stepney, Whitehall, 30 December, 
1698. Blathwayt confused Stepney by what were apparently veiled references 
to the negotiations. 
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the days of the acting-secretary of state. The lord privy seal 
and the secretaries of state (divided later into particular spheres 
as government became yet more complex) have remained as 
the result of this process of differentiation. The office of 
acting-secretary of state, like the wardrobe before it, failed 
to become permanently established. The reason for its 
failure was the cessation of the need for its existence rather 
than either the hostility of older officers or the growth of 
constitutional control of the king’s servants. 


R. A. PRESTON. 





THE RUPTURE OF THE ORANGE MARRIAGE 
NEGOTIATIONS, 1814 


The creation of the kingdom of the Netherlands out of the 
old Dutch republic and the Austrian Netherlands after the 
downfall of Napoleon was mainly the work of Castlereagh, 
and it was he who arranged the marriage between the Prince 
Regent’s daughter, Princess Charlotte of Wales, and heiress. 
presumptive to the British throne, to the hereditary prince 
of Orange (1792-1849), heir to the new kingdom of Holland, 
The reason why the princess decided, in June, 1814, to break 
off her engagement has always remained something of a 
mystery.!. Various explanations of her action have been 
offered, but the truth of the matter has hitherto been locked 
away in the archives of the marquess of Lansdowne at Bowood, 

The marriage plan originated, not with the royal family 
but with the British government and the exiled house of 
Orange ; it was designed to strengthen the connection between 
Great Britain and the Netherlands. The young prince of 
Orange was therefore educated in England, and in 1811, after 
spending two years at Oxford, he was sent to serve on 
Wellington’s staff in the Peninsula. In March 1812 his 
father told him of the plans that had been made for him, 
but the information was received with a notable lack of 
enthusiasm. He was ready to make the necessary “ sacrifice”, 
but disliked the idea of becoming a subject of the queen of 
England and of being obliged to live in a foreign country. 

The princess herself was in possession of this information 
at least as early as February, 1813, and she probably received 
hints at a much earlier date. She too was disinclined to 
“chain herself”. She had no wish to gratify the “ Windsor 
and ministerial cabals”’ by accepting him ; she would marry 
only for love (her destined husband she had never seen); 
her mother disliked a family which had a reputation for being 
“intriguant and violent ’’, and Charlotte was reluctant even 
to contemplate a step which, she believed, would make her 
mother unhappy. Moreover, she felt that she ought to marry 


1 She was then eighteen. 
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an Englishman, not a foreigner, and she expressed a decided 
preference for her middle-aged cousin, the duke of Gloucester, 
who afterwards married her aunt Mary. She had a soft spot, 
too, for the young duke of Devonshire ; though she found 
him “very plain”, she liked him “very much”, and said 
that generosity was one of his most admirable qualities. He 
was certainly most attentive to her in the shooting season, 
and from Bolton Abbey she received many “ feathered 
messengers’. She heard in February, 1814, that he was 
“much annoyed ” and looked “ quite cut ’’ whenever anything 
was said to him on the subject of her marriage. She hoped 
that he would soon get over his “ temporary fancy ”’ for her. 
She had never thought of marrying him, and her father’s 
suspicions were quite unfounded. 

In October, 1813, Sir Henry Halford, the very courtier-like 
physician and friend of the royal family, was instructed to 
discuss with Charlotte the subject of her marriage, and her 
father soon followed up this opening move. He brushed 
aside the notion of the Gloucester marriage as one too pre- 
posterous to be entertained, and did so in terms so “‘ excessively 
indecent” that Charlotte hardly knew which way to look. 
A few days later the prince denied his intention to propose 
the Orange alliance, and retracted the authority under which 
Halford had acted. There the matter rested until the end of 
November, when Sir Henry again spoke to her, and other 
influences were brought to bear. Then suddenly, on 12 
December, meeting the young prince for the first time at a 
dinner party at Carlton House, she was practically tricked 
into consenting to an engagement. She sent her friend 
Miss Mercer Elphinstone an explanation two days later :— 

You fully fathom what I feel respecting having been so hurried, 
and though I really would not now undo what has been done, 
yet I shall ever say to the last moment of my life that the P{rince] 
used me ill and deceived me throughout the whole affair ; first 
letting it wholly drop, then begging me to give a decided answer, 
yes or no, that very evening, giving it as a reason that the 

Continent and political interest required a positive reply one way 

or the other. I gave it to him, as I felt that most conscientiously 

I could give an answer. That answer was as fair and as little 

as I could give upon 2 hours’ acquaintance: that what I had 


seen I liked. 1 will further say that I had no idea of its being 
his plan to fiancé us, but to tell the young man what had passed 
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between us, his wishes that we should be intimate and on a goog 

footing, and hoping that sometime hence we might like on 

another well enough to marry—instead of which, he took ys 

both into another room and fiancéd us, to my surprise; and 

when it was over, and I was walking with him, we were both » 

excessively astonished that we could hardly believe it was true, 
The prospect of escape from a “ life of seclusion, of deprivation 
and ill-treatment ” was a consideration which probably weighed 
with her in accepting the situation. 


The question of her residence abroad at once cropped up, 
It is important to notice that this difficulty would never 
have arisen if Charlotte’s bosom friend Mercer could have 
accompanied her to Holland as a lady of the household, 
Mercer would gladly have gratified her wishes, but Lord Keith, 
her father, withheld permission, and by so doing was un- 
wittingly responsible for all that followed. Under these 
circumstances, therefore, the idea of leaving England by 
compulsion, even for a short time, distressed her ; she felt 
that, as heiress-presumptive, there should be no question 
of her going abroad. Matters came to a head on 16 April, 
1814, when she asked to see the marriage contract: her 
liberty to remain in England, if she wished to do so, would 
have to be safeguarded. At first the Prince Regent positively 
declined to insert the necessary safeguarding clause, and 
Lord Liverpool, the prime minister, said that such a security 
was inconsistent with the duty of a wife. In June, however, 
after the disputed questions had been submitted by the cabinet 
to the consideration of the Netherlands government, Charlotte's 
demands were conceded. On the 10th of that month she 
accepted the clause in the treaty which provided that she was 
not to leave, or remain out of the United Kingdom without 
her own consent and the written permission of the Prince 
Regent. 


Only six days later (16 June, 1814) Charlotte sent her 
fiancé a letter in which she stated, ‘‘I must consider our 
engagement from this moment to be fotally and for ever at an 
end’’, She gave him the following explanation :— 

From present circumstances that have occurred, I am fully 
convinced that my interest is materially connected with that of 
my mother, and that my residence out of this kingdom would be 
equally prejudicial to her interest as to my own. As I can never 
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forget the maternal claims she has upon my duty and attachment, 
| am equally aware of the claims your country has on you. It 
_was this consideration, added to the design I had of complying 
with your wishes, that induced me some time ago to agree to 
accompany you to Holland, if I obtained satisfactory securities 
of having it in my power to return. Since that time, the many 
unforeseen events that have occurred, particularly those regarding 
the Princess, make me feel it impossible to quit England at 
present, or to enter into any engagements leading to it at a 
future time. 


” 


Among these ‘‘ unforeseen events ”’ were the exclusion of her 
mother, the princess of Wales, from court, the Regent’s 
declaration that he would never again meet her and her 
appeal to parliament from Queen Charlotte’s decision that 
she could not be allowed to attend the drawing rooms to be 
held in honour of the Tsar Alexander I and Frederick 
William III of Prussia, who visited England in June. Ina 
letter to her aunt, Princess Mary, Charlotte gave, as an 
additional reason for her action, the fact that “‘ our tempers 
did not agree, and everything conspired to forebode a sad 
futurity had the marriage gone on”’ 


These explanations not unnaturally failed to carry the least 
conviction, and her decision was generally attributed to caprice 
and levity. Ministers were certain that the avowed motives 
were not the real ones, and the mystery has teased and 
baffled historians ever since. 


RussIAN INTRIGUES 


Lord Liverpool thought that Russian intrigues were at the 
bottom of it all, and as early as 30 April, 1814, he was blaming 
the Tatischeffs for the difficulties that had already arisen. 
Mme. Tatischeff was the wife of the Russian minister-designate 
to Spain, and was spending some months in England before 
proceeding with her husband to Madrid. Charlotte first met 
her at a dinner party at Carlton House on 9 December, 1813, 
and was “ much pleased’ with her “ very elegant and un- 
affected manners and natural conversation”. Further 
acquaintance confirmed these pleasing impressions ; she was 
“a most captivating little person”. Princess Lieven, the 
wife of the Russian ambassador, however, took a violent 
dislike to her, describing her as “‘ both a low woman and of 
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bad character”. The Regent was exceedingly angry that 
Mme. Tatischeff had made Charlotte’s acquaintance, and said 
that she was caballing to marry Charlotte to one of the Russian 
grand dukes. Miss Knight, Charlotte’s lady companion, said, 
however, that madame’s conversations were chiefly on the 
subject of bonnets and gowns. It was she, according to Lord 
Liverpool, who had advised Charlotte to insist upon the 
introduction into the marriage contract of conditions about 
residence. ‘‘ We have the strongest reason to believe that the 
Tatischeffs are engaged in this intrigue, and the object is to 
break off the marriage with the prince of Orange and to form 
a connection between the princess and one of the grand dukes 
of Russia’. She was probably one of the “ foreigners ” whom 
Charlotte mentioned on 29 January, 1814, as having given their 
opinions on the subject of residence : ‘‘ They are as violently 
against my quitting England as the English, and do not scruple 
to say I should lose the Crown if I did”. Lord Liverpool 
instructed Castlereagh to prevent the expected arrival in 
England of the tsar’s brothers, the grand dukes Constantine 
and Nicholas. Alexander I was so annoyed that he at once 
ordered Tatischeff, who had joined him in Paris, to proceed 


to Madrid without further delay, thereby preventing him from 
escorting the grand dukes to England. Since the Tatischefis 
were in Spain in June, they clearly could have had nothing 
to do with Charlotte’s decision on the 16th of that month. 


But the tsar’s favourite sister, the grand duchess Catherine, 
was still in London. Her husband, the grand duke of Olden- 
burg, had died in 1812, and she had been in England since 
the end of March, 1814. She too was supposed to have 
influenced Charlotte against the marriage. On 1 May 
Charlotte went to see her, taking with her a written offer of 
marriage from her Whig uncle, the duke of Sussex, who, 
thirteen days earlier, had written to his niece: “I had the 
extreme felicity of an audience with one of the most enticing, 
amiable and elegant of Princesses this morning. She was 
loud in your praises. I think her friendship as well as her 
advice would be sincere and of great value to you”. The 
grand duchess disliked the Prince Regent, though he would 
have liked to marry her if he could have divorced the princess 
of Wales, She sought to develop a friendship with his 
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daughter, and, it was said, she aimed at bringing about an 
altemative marriage between the hereditary prince of Orange 
and one of her sisters. This marriage actually took place 


in 1816. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WHIG OPPOSITION 


According to the second explanation, Charlotte acted under 
Whig influence. It is said that the opposition disliked the 
marriage as tending to connect England too closely with the 
continent. They had taken up the cause of the princess of 
Wales after the Regent had finally deserted his old Whig friends 
in February, 1812, and Brougham had become her legal 
adviser. Brougham and Whitbread could have had little 
direct influence at Warwick House, Charlotte’s residence 
adjoming Carlton House, but they could influence her in- 
directly through her mother, whom she visited occasionally, 
and through Mercer, who was disliked by the Regent because 
of her opposition politics. According to this theory, Charlotte 
herself was a most useful pawn in the Whig game, and Creevey 
attributed the rupture of the engagement to Brougham’s 
brilliant machinations. For some time her mother had been 
thinking seriously of going abroad in order to escape from the 
petty annoyance to which she was constantly subjected by the 
royal family. Nothing but attachment to her daughter, 
said Creevey, prevented her from leaving, and if the marriage 
were to take place she would certainly hasten her departure. 
From Brougham’s point of view that would be disastrous. 
His hold upon her would be gone, and her political importance 
would be seriously diminished. He persuaded Charlotte, 
it was said, that if she married, her mother would leave the 
country, the Regent would take steps to secure a divorce, 
marry again, and thereby imperil Charlotte’s succession to 
the throne. These arguments, said Creevey, had an almost 
miraculous effect on the young princess, and the breaking-off 
of the engagement was the result. 


How important, then, was this factor of Whig intrigue ? 
Charlotte had no wish to receive advice from Whitbread, 
because he was too closely connected with her mother. “ His 
great connection with the Princess ’’ she told her uncle Augustus 


4 
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“is sufficient to blow up all the good ground I am upon, an 
I should never wish my name to be coupled with that of any 
violent party people.” At this time she distrusted Brougham 
too, and avoided communication with him. It was in October, 
1813, that she first sought the advice of a far better man than 
Brougham. Grey urged her to comply with her fathers 
wishes so long as she was not doing violence to her ow 
feelings ; if she really preferred her Gloucester cousin she should 
urge the postponement of the whole question until she was of 
age. Grey told her that the Orange match was “ in every way 
suited to the high station”’ which she was born to fill; it 
would gratify the expectations of the people and promote 
the interests of the country. At the same time she must insist 
on her right to remain in England, where her “ principal and 
permanent residence” must be fixed. He wisely urged her 
to abstain as much as possible from all interferences in 
politics, and to refrain from an open connection with any party. 
On 10 April, 1814, he expressed the hope that she would not 
break off the marriage except in the last extremity. “Its 
failure would create great and general disappointment, and 
if it could be represented as arising from levity or capricious- 
ness in the Princess, would injure her in the public estimation ”, 


He therefore deeply regretted the step she took on 16 June. 


” 


He was “ fearful of the impression”’ it might produce. Her 
difficulties would now be greater than ever. Writing to 
Mercer, he added :— 

I feel myself placed in considerable difficulties by the number 
of the Princess’s advisers. I know at least four with whom she 
communicates confidentially on these matters, and her Royal 
Highness must not think me indifferent as to her interests if I 
am cautious in subjecting myself to the responsibility which 
must attach upon those who advise a person in her situation, 
in circumstances of so much delicacy, when I find the opinions 
of others encouraging her to take measures which appear to me 
most prejudicial to her. 


This criticism was directed mainly against the duke of 
Sussex, who, said Lord Grey, had already done but too much 
mischief. ‘‘ The time and manner in which she broke off the 
marriage’, he declared, was “the most vulnerable part” 
of her case. Of this step the duke of Sussex was “ known to 
have been the instigator ”’. 
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The duke, too, had highly approved of the Orange match, 
put, like Lord Grey, he insisted on the importance of securities. 
He told her in April that if she went abroad unprotected by 

tees, it would be as much as the crown was worth to her. 
“Byents might take place most injurious to your interest and 
the repose of the country.” On 15 May Grey said that the 
duke was evincing too great a disposition to instigate Charlotte 
to seek for new grounds of difficulty : he was urging her to 
insist on a public marriage and on the right to form her own 
establishment. On 19 May Augustus was suggesting that 
if she further postponed a final decision, it would be too late 
to receive an alternative proposal from one of the illustrious 
visitors who were shortly to arrive from the Continent. He 
was so confident that the Orange marriage would not take 
place that he advised her to look out for a husband who, on 
her becoming queen, would stand in no other situation than 
that of her first subject. Although, like Lord Grey, she was 
satisfied with the securities embodied in the marriage contract 
on 10 June, the duke urged her to insist on a parliamentary 
guarantee. 

For more than three weeks after 16 June, punitive measures 
against Charlotte were deferred. It was evidently hoped that 
reflection would show her the error of her ways, and that she 
would retrace her steps. If the motive referred to in her letter 
to Prince William of 16 June had been a genuine one, would 
she not have allowed the marriage to take place after all when, 
four days later, she heard the astonishing news that her mother 
was soon to leave the country? The motive for staying at 
home and delaying her marriage had ceased to operate. 


PRINCE WILLIAM’S ALLEGED DiIssoLUTE HABITS 


In his Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-15, Sir Charles 
Webster found it hard to explain the rupture, in view of the 
fact that on 10 June all Charlotte’s demands were conceded. 
He was disinclined to accept Creevey’s highly-coloured story, 
which lacked confirmation. “It may be” he suggested 
“that Charlotte’s act was due to a strong revulsion of feeling 
against her lover owing to an incident which might have 
inffuenced anyone of her age and character” (page 300). 
The story that the hereditary prince had been led astray by 
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Prince Paul of Wurtemberg (1785-1852), who came to England 
with the tsar and the king of Prussia, rests on the author 
of Baron Stockmar and of the queen of Wurtemberg, who, 
in a letter to her brother, the Prince Regent, referred to Prince 
Paul’s disgusting behaviour at Ascot races. He and Prince 
William returned to London on the outside of a stage-coach, 
considerably the worse for drink. ‘“ Nothing hurts me gy 
much * wrote the queen of Wurtemberg “as Paul’s having 
forgotten himself in your house, and I shudder to think of 
his profligacy in drawing the amiable young Prince into a 
scrape in presence of Charlotte.’’ Noting other evidence of 
the amiable young prince’s drunken habits at this time, Sir 
Charles Webster observes, ‘‘ It may well be that the Princess's 
disgust is the real explanation of her conduct.’’ 


But the evidence on this point is conflicting. The explana- 
tion would have been more convincing if it had had more 
confirmation. People whose opinions deserve attention, thought 
extremely well of the young prince. ‘“‘ It is impossible to think 
better of the Prince than I know he deserves ”’, said Wellington. 
Lord Clancarty, our ambassador at The Hague, was “ charmed 
with the good taste with which he conducted himself”. Lord 
Grey wrote on 7 February, 1814: “‘ Everything I have heard 
of the Hereditary Prince of Orange’s personal qualities, and 
particularly from officers, who by serving with him had the 
best means of forming an opinion, abundantly confirms what 
your Royal Highness says of him, and justifies the choice 
you have so happily made.”” Charlotte thus referred to the 
duke of Sussex’s opinion: ‘‘ He had long known the young 
Prince and had wished it, from a high opinion he had formed 
of his character and disposition.”’ ‘‘ He was not only glad of, 
but had always wished the choice I had made.” He “ delighted 
in the Prince of Orange’s character”’. Her father told her in 
1815 that Prince William’s ‘‘ character and conduct have been 
proved through various and subsequent trials to continue as 
amiable, as respectable and as unblemished as they were 

* Stockmar’s Memoirs, i, 10; A. Aspinall, Letters of George IV, i, 458, 
and note, where I commented, ‘ This letter helps to explain why she broke off 
her engagement.’ (And see ii, 32n.). I was never altogether satisfied with 
this explanation, which seemed to me inadequate, but in 1938 I had no better 


one to offer. 
* Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1812-1815, p, 300n. 
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when you first formed the wise and determined resolution to 
be united with him.’’* Charlotte herself was satisfied with 
him; in fact she was “ delighted’ with him. She found him 
“frank, generous-minded, warm and affectionately-hearted, 
very lively and sensible and cheerful”. “ To say I am in 
love with him would be untrue and ridiculous, but I will say 
that I think him the most natural, open and undisguised 
character that ever was.’’ Only at a later time (27 February, 
1815) did she declare that she ‘‘ could not esteem, regard, or 
look up to him ’’ as she considered a wife ought to do to her 
husband. § 

The chief evidence against him is perhaps that of Major- 
General Taylor, who wrote :— 

I have received letters from some friends at Brussels stating 
that he is losing ground in the general estimation by having 
lately taken to drinking in excess. He hardly ever appears 
sober after dinner, and often exposes himself greatly, gives 
marked offence to the natives and commits himself with all by 
his unguarded conversation. 

But this was written four months after the engagement was 
broken off, and disappointment may have had something to 
do with this moral decline. 


PRINCE LEOPOLD OF SAXE-COBURG 


The explanation that Charlotte had already become attached 
to Prince Leopold is also wide of the mark. He came over 
to England in June, 1814, in the suite of the tsar, but he visited 
Warwick House only once. Miss Knight said that Charlotte 
was by no means partial to him, and received him only with 
civility. Nevertheless, her father’s suspicions were aroused ; 
unfounded rumours reached his ears that Leopold had taken 
tea with her and had visited her repeatedly. It was not until 
he had heard the truth from Leopold himself, in a letter® 
written on 10 July, that he exonerated him from all blame. 


PRINCE FREDERICK OF PRUSSIA 


The real explanation of Charlotte’s action lies in the fact 
that she had fallen desperately in love with Prince Frederick 


* Letters of George IV, ii, 32. § Jbid., ii, 37. 
* Ibid., i, 463. 
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of Prussia, who accompanied the allied sovereigns on their 
visit to England. 

He was the sole surviving son of King Frederick William II's 
brother Louis (1773-96), and was born in 1794. His mother 
Frederica (1778-1841) was the daughter of Charles II, duke 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and, therefore, the niece of Queen 
Charlotte of England. She was the lady who, in 1798, had 
married Prince Frederick of Solms-Braunfels (1770-1814), 
and, in 1815 she married Princess Charlotte’s detested uncle, 
the duke of Cumberland. Prince Frederick landed with the 
royal party at Dover on 6 June, being brought over from 
Boulogne by the duke of Clarence, “ the royal floating inn. 
keeper ”’,? as admiral of the fleet ; and they reached London 
the following afternoon. As Charlotte broke off her engage. 
ment nine days later, it was literally a case of love at first 
sight. Her father formally introduced him to her at the only 
dinner party at Carlton House to which she was invited during 
the visit of these royal guests. The Regent remained suspicious 
of her even after he had received Leopold’s satisfactory explana- 
tion, and he decided that the frequent visitor to Warwick House 
was “‘ one of the Prussian Princes ’’, “ pretending ”’ to the hand 
of his daughter. ‘‘ It was Prince Augustus of Prussia... 
who was in the habit of going to Warwick House.” This, 
according to Miss Knight,* is what the Regent told her. He 
was therefore misinformed for the second time. Miss Knight, 
who was questioned on this point by the Regent himself on 
11 July, denied the truth of this statement, assuring him that 
the young prince to whom he had alluded “ spoke with praise 
of the Prince of Orange as the then intended husband of Princess 
Charlotte, and when he took his leave, expressed his gratitude 
for the Regent’s goodness, and never uttered a word tending 
to a proposal.” The Regent at first seemed to doubt this, 
but when Miss Knight assured him that she herself had been 
present, he said he was satisfied, adding that he had been 
“ very civil’’ to the young man. He was therefore unaware 
of the private meetings which Miss Knight had arranged. 

It was in September 1814, some weeks after the departure 
of the allied sovereigns, that Charlotte first mentioned Prince 

7 The duke of Sussex’s description of him. 
® Miss Knight’s Autobiography, i, 301. 
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frederick in her letters to Mercer, though Mercer obviously 
knew all about the affair already. On the 10th of that month 
Charlotte arrived at Weymouth, very much out of spirits. 
An “all-powerful ’ subject was weighing heavily on her mind, 
filling it with anxious foreboding. ‘‘I had such a horror of 
coming to this place that I cannot but think it will bring no 

to the F[rederick] business. My whole heart, soul and 
mind are much too interested and bent upon it, not for me 
to be sensible I should sink under anything that was adverse.” 
A few days later she informed Mercer that what was holding 
Frederick back was the fear of a refusal of his offer of marriage 
by the Regent. He believed that the risk would become less 
serious if Charlotte could establish more cordial relations with 
her father : he would then be less likely to thwart her. ‘‘ For 
that reason he goes on petit a petit.” She herself still felt it 
impossible to reveal her secret to any of her relatives. 
“Indeed, that should be Ais opening and not mine to declare 
what I feel for him.’’ Her aunts, Mary and Sophia, were 
anxious to see her happily married, and Charlotte thought it 
likely that when she returned to Windsor they would try to 
persuade her father to alter his determination never to allow 
her to make another choice. But before taking this step 
they were likely to “ probe” her a little. Would it therefore 
be wise to acknowledge that she had formed an attachment ? 
Would it be wise to admit this, without at the same time 
disclosing her lover’s name? As it seemed to be a hopeless 
attachment, need anything more be said? She decided to 
remain silent so far as her father was concerned—“ to leave it 
all to fate”"—to wait and see whether her lover came back 
with an offer of marriage. She told Mercer, ‘‘ I want him to 
come when Parliament meets, and then I do not so much fear 
the Prince Regent, as, when my heart and soul are engaged, 
I do not fear to fly to Parliament and my country to support 
me.” If Frederick was refused permission to come on a second 
visit, she would take her aunt Mary into her confidence, and 
make her her advocate. He had declared his love for her 
in letters which she had destroyed after reading them. He 
had raised certain difficulties, which Charlotte thought were 
not real ones. “‘ Whenever or whatever comes out” she said 
“at all events our correspondence must never be confessed.” 
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This correspondence was necessarily carried on through devious 
channels because, after 12 July, when the Regent dismisses 
Miss Knight, ‘‘ that d——d woman ” and all but one of Cha. 
lotte’s attendants, and ordered her to be treated almost like 
a state prisoner (the phrase she herself used), an espionage 
system prevailed. Any letters arriving for Charlotte jp 
unfamiliar handwriting were stopped and sent to Carltop 
House. Even her uncle, the duke of Sussex, did not dare to 
write to her directly. It was he who received Prince Frederick's 
letters from Germany ; they were then sent to Miss Knight, 
who generally sent them to Mercer, and Mercer enclosed them 
in her own letters to Charlotte. 


Some time passed before she heard from him again, but a 
letter came towards the end of October. 


I don’t allow myself either to say or write much about Frederick, 
I keep a great deal in my own breast, as I know not what to say 
exactly, and I have no business to trouble people with my hopes, 
fears or doubts. My trial of constancy is likely to be a long one, 
I fancy, and my love is to be in doubt. 

Her situation was neither happy nor comfortable, but 
nothing, she said, could change her feelings. His letter was 
“all caution’: she did not know what to make of him. 

I believe I am wrong in giving way to, and thinking of, diffi- 
culties which I believe I as often put in the way myself in my 
thoughts, and fancy them to exist and to be insurmountable, 
but is it unnatural to be anxious, to be one moment hoping, and 
another fearing upon a thing that one’s whole happiness and 
comfort and thoughts depend ? 

She was hoping that the situation would become clearer 
when the congress had completed at Vienna the re-settlement 
of Europe. Then, ‘“‘ the mist may fly before the wind”. She 
had more reasons than one for thinking that her Wurtemberg 
cousin had been thought of, and that other cabals were on 
foot in favour of Prince Leopold. She would be rather glad 
than otherwise if something were said to her about it, “ for 
as everything gets wind on the Continent, F[rederick] might 
hear it, and when he learnt also they were refused, it might 
spur him on to come forward, and thus good might come of 
evil,” 

He was ‘the constant subject”’ of her thoughts. She 
had ‘given up every and any other prospect but that”. 


 _S SEB RFRFOEF 
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She thought of “ nothing else, of no one else’. Absence could 
make no change in her feelings. Although she doubted 
whether it would ever end well, she would rather go on in that 
unsatisfactory way for years than abandon the idea of marrying 
him. All the establishments and independence in the world, 
all the deliverance from “ bondage ’’ and from “ dragons” 
like her hateful new attendants, Lady IIchester and Lady 
Rosslyn, ““ old x bones ’’, ‘‘ shaky shanks ’’—all this would be 
poor consolation for the loss of her prince. 

She had as yet shared her secret only with Mercer, Miss Knight 
and her uncle Augustus. If, however, the question of her 
marriage should again arise, she now felt she might confide 
in Sophia, the most beloved of her aunts. She might convey 
just a hint to Mary too. Somehow or other she had made 
the discovery that her father would dislike this marriage more 
than any other, “ but I only comfort and brighten myself 
about it because I am very anxious for it.’ She was now 
cherishing the hope that he would either soon return to England 
toclaim her hand, or would send a written proposal. But what 
terrified her was the thought that if such a proposal was made 
and was rejected, her dreadful agitation would instantly betray 
her secret. Her father would then know that her acquaint- 
ance with Frederick had not been confined, as he supposed, 
to the introduction at Carlton House. 

Then she heard further news of him. He had been appointed 
governor of Saxony, the northern part of which kingdom 
Prussia had just been allowed to annex. She expressed no 
surprise ; she had always known that he was a favourite with 
Frederick William III, ‘‘ and rather looked up to; and I 
imagine this is a place of some trust, or where ability is required, 
that it is therefore given to him. Everything that shows 
favour on the King’s part towards him, I am glad of.” 

Returning to the subject of a possible Wurtemberg or 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz marriage which might be proposed to 
heron her return to Windsor from the seaside, she found the 
prospect embarrassing. She would instantly reject either her 
Wurtemberg cousin or Prince Charles of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
tnt she would hesitate to turn down Prince Leopold too, 

for this reason, that not knowing decidedly respecting Frederick, 

my heart or my principles of honour (things having gone so far) 
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would not, could not, allow me for a moment to think of anothe 
than him, but yet if I refused him directly, and F. after all shoul 
be faithless, what would then become of me, bereft of every chang 
of settling tolerably comfortably, if I at once positively rejected 
the other? The blow, I do not deny, would be a dreadful om 
to me, could it possibly ever happen, but the possibility I cannot 
indeed for a moment think of allowing of for a moment, consider 
it not only as the termination of all my fondly and long cherished 
hopes, and of an attachment that, since it began, was but the 
goal at which I looked as the eventual termination of all this 
slavery that has been my lot. 


She was terribly afraid that her love would be unrequited, 
She would love him “ long, long after he may have ceased to 
think of or to regard’ her. But if he disappointed her hopes, 
the very misery of her situation would drive her into another 
alliance, and in that event she would accept Leopold “in 
preference to any other Prince I have seen’’. And that was 
what actually happened. The uncertainty about Frederick 
was seriously affecting both her health and her spirits; she 
hoped that a decision, either one way or the other, would not 
be long delayed. ‘‘ Things ought not to go on much longer 


” 


so.’ ‘‘ But what can be done ? ” she cried helplessly : “ What 
can I do?” 

It was clear that the crisis was not far distant. Frederick's 
appointment would bring matters to a head, luckily, just at 
the time when a decision would be of the utmost consequence 
to her. She wrote to Mercer on 10 November, 1814 :— 

However sanguine I am tempted at times to allow myself 
to feel, yet there are others when I doubt that his ambition (for 
he has his share) will lead him to think of me, or that he ever 
thinks me a prize, which you do—an appellation, I fear, I am only 
one to your partial eyes. Surely it cannot be very long before 
we hear or know something. I fear it will retard instead of further, 
and that the argument now will be that the King having 
conferred favour and command on him, and its having caused 
some désagrément, he could not think of leaving or giving it up, 
for some time at least. Should he say that, I fear it will bk 
equivocal to a decided abandonment of me and of all my fondly 
cherished hopes. That must finish everything between us, and 
though great as the struggle will be, by instantly entering into 
another engagement, which, together with duty, with the idea 
of being more comfortable, of being emancipated from this worse 
than slavery, will occupy my time (though not: my thoughts 
perhaps) and at all events prevent my relapsing into a bad state 
of spirits and writhing under the most severe and crud 
disappointment. 
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Charlotte had recently asked Miss Knight to represent to 
Prince Frederick the necessity for coming to a decision. 
Further delay would not be creditable to him. She was still 
at the seaside when, in December, she heard that he was likely 
to prove faithless. Nevertheless, she said, she was still 
entirely devoted to him, and would ever be so. 

If grief is to be my only share, then I will cherish, nourish, 
feed and love it, for nothing that comes from him can be other- 
wise than dear, though it may cut me to the soul. Something 
must and ought to be done, and without loss of time, by way of 
inquiry, and till your intelligence be confirmed by himself, by 
his own words and handwriting, I will suspend all judgement, 
for I never can doubt him in any way till he gives me cause to 
do so. 

She wrote again, on 14 December :— 

If the plain and damning proofs are brought to me, such as 
must, however unwillingly, convince me of the faithlessness of 
the most beloved of human beings, the struggle, the effort, 
however painful, must be made. I shall owe it to my pride, 
my dignity andeverythingelse. I cannot endure the bare thought. 
As to Miss Knight, I cannot make out at all what her line of 
conduct is upon the occasion, what for, or what she is at. I 
think she cannot be playing with my feelings or my happiness, 
but if she knows all this to be false, then she is playing you off 
and setting us against one another. It is not quite accomplished, 
but sf duped I could not (such is mortal frailty) promise it might 
not have some bad effects at least. I don’t wish you to be 
unhappy or make yourself so, but I am too much hurt about it 
all, and too low and too recently wounded to be very settled . . . 
in any of my feelings. 

Miss Knight, however, was too devoted to Charlotte to 
wish to deceive her. Subsequent letters from Mercer, all 
containing unpleasant news of Frederick’s faithlessness (“‘ the 
most detested yet beloved of all subjects’) were not calculated 
to soothe her feelings. For once she wrote complainingly 
to Mercer, saying that her letters had contained no good 
news of him ever since the affair began, but that, clearly, was 
not Mercer’s fault. The news was all the more distressing 
because it was not only Frederick’s ambition that was holding 
him back, nor the attraction of the Saxon governorship and 
residence in a royal palace: much worse, he had fallen in 
love with someone else. But Charlotte felt no anger, no 
resentment, only grief, at his faithlessness ; she was still too 
fondly attached to him to cherish other feelings. Although 
no marriage had yet been arranged, she did not dare take heart 
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from this circumstance. ‘‘I begin to think he is dead for 
ever to me.” 

Sometime in January, 1815 (the letter is inadequately 
dated) there is a last reference to Prince Frederick. Mig 
Knight enclosed a final letter from him, together with q 
portrait of her which had been given to him. He told he 
that this “‘ charming ’’ portrait could only increase his regrets 
for what had happened. His duty could not allow him to 
avow the feelings which she was so worthy of inspiring 
Charlotte thought the tone of the letter “‘ easy, cool, familiar, 
friendly ” : it was not that of a lover. She never heard from 
him again. On 21 November, 1817—fifteen days after 
Charlotte’s tragic death in child-bed, Prince Frederick married 
the daughter of Alexis von Anhalt-Bernburg. He died in 1863, 

This narrative will have made it obvious why the royal 
archives at Windsor furnished no solution of the problem 
we have been considering. Nor did Miss Knight reveal 
Charlotte’s secret in her very full autobiography. Mercer, 
however, outlined the story to Greville in September, 1832, 
(When the present writer was preparing the edition of the 
Letters of George IV, published in 1938, he overlooked this 
paragraph in the Greville Memoirs,» which does not appear 
to have been noticed by anyone else writing on this subject.) 
Greville’s brief account is slightly different from the one given 
in this article, which, based on Charlotte’s own letters, is 
unquestionably accurate. Whether Greville made mistakes 
in recording Mercer’s story, or whether her memory was 
slightly at fault after eighteen years, we do not know.'® 

A. ASPINALL, 


* Greville Memoirs, ii, 327, (1888 ed.), [18 September, 1832]. _ It is of interest 
to note that Charlotte’s aunt, the queen of Wurtemberg, would have preferred 
Prince Frederick of Prussia to the prince of Orange as Charlotte’s husband; 
and she suggested this match in a letter to her brother, the Prince Regent, 
in December, 1813, as soon as she heard of the projected Orange alliance, 
(Letters of George IV, i, 358). And see Brougham’s Life and Times, ii, 252. 

10 T have to acknowledge the gracious permission of his Majesty the King 
to quote from these royal letters, and it is also my pleasant duty to thank the 
marquess of Lansdowne for permission to make this use of his MSS. The 
present writer is editing a selection from Princess Charlotte's letters to her 
friend Miss Mercer Elphinstone, preserved at Bowood, and it is hoped that 
the book will appear in 1949. Miss Elphinstone in 1817 married the 
comte de Flahault, the son of Talleyrand by Madame de Flahault, whow 
husband had been guillotined as an aristocrat in 1793. Their daughter 
married the fourth marquess of Lansdowne in 1843, and this correspondence 
came to be deposited in the family archives at Bowood. 





THE RECORDING OF WAR 


For the historian of the future, dealing with the campaigns 
of the Second World War, the principal difficulties will arise 
not so much from the paucity of official records as from their 
multiplicity. This attention to the recording of war is, however, 
a development of the last hundred years. It was not until 
the second half of the nineteenth century that any serious 
effort was made to maintain adequate records of the strategy 
and tactics of land campaigning ; and it was not until the 
Second World War that such work was undertaken with 
genuinely scientific thoroughness. Prior to the later nineteenth 
century, there was perhaps no aspect of human activity more 
liable to erroneous interpretation by historians than military 
campaigning. That such should be the case was due primarily 
to the difficulty of obtaining full and reliable information on 
the course of wars and the details of battles. In this absence 
of scientifically compiled official reports, historians were driven 
to base their conclusions largely upon such secondary sources 
as the personal reminiscences of minor participants in campaigns, 
and sources of this kind were often far from reliable. There 
was always a natural inclination for members of the victorious 
party to magnify the difficulties over which they triumphed, 
and for the vanquished to magnify the advantages enjoyed by 
their opponents ; and in the heat of battle false impressions 
inevitably arose which subsequently became hardened into 
firmly held beliefs. 

The story of the evolution of official despatches from 
commanders-in-chief to the governments on whose behalf 
they fought may conveniently be commenced with the times 
of Marlborough. Although medieval commanders had some- 
times employed clerks to chronicle their ‘victories,! and 
although occasional instances of what may be called despatches 
occur in medieval times,? there had been no need for despatches 
in the days when kings had commanded their own armies in the 
feld, and public interest in their fate had not developed to a 

‘Sir J. E. Edmonds, “An Early War Diary—1415”, in Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research, xii, (1933), 72-74. 

*E.g., a series of reports by Edward III to the government at home between 


1339 and 1346, (Chronicle of Robert of Avesbury, Rolls Series, No. 93, 304-8, 
H0-44, 358-62, 362-63, 367-72, 372-76). 
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point at which reports to the nation were desirable. The 

years of the eighteenth century, however, saw at once a queen 
regnant upon the throne of Britain and the country’s armic 
engaged in a desperate struggle on the continent. The wan 
in which Britain took the lead in challenging the ambitions 
of Louis XIV thus afforded the conditions under which th 
necessity for some sort of regular reports from commander 
to government was first clearly recognised. It was politically 
imperative for the government to be kept closely informed of 
the movements and fortunes of its armies on the continent, 

In Marlborough’s reports we see the ‘ despatch” in its 
rudimentary form. His reports consisted, for the most part, 
of brief letters containing only the barest outlines of events, 
There was no attempt on the part of the general to write 
anything approaching a history of a campaign as a whole, little 
attempt to describe overall strategy or to estimate future pros- 
pects in the light of past experience. Nor was Marlborough 
under any clearly defined obligation as to the regularity of 
his reports. He wrote when he felt so inclined, when he had 
any particular news worth the telling. It is obvious that he 
was labouring under the disadvantage that every general 
has experienced until comparatively recent times: he was 
too busy waging war to bother about writing any detailed 
accounts of his exploits. Marlborough’s campaigns are, 
however, of peculiar interest in the present connection in that 
he was accompanied on them by a person who may perhaps 
be regarded as the forerunner of a character without whom 
no general can to-day consider his entourage complete : a staff 
historian. The necessity for such a person was made evident 
in the correspondence which passed between Marlborough 
and the government following the battle of Blenheim. 

It was some time before any comprehensive account of the 
battle of Blenheim reached Britain. Marlborough’s first 
report of the battle was not addressed to the government itself, 
It was the famous note which he scribbled on the back of an 
old tavern bill and sent off to his wife before he quitted the 
field*; and the first intimation that the government had of 
the victory was when Duchess Sarah forwarded this note to 
the queen. That was on 21 August, 1704, eight days after 


* Churchill, Marlborough, ii, 456. 
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theengagement had been fought.* Subsequently, Marlborough’s 
formal announcement of his success, addressed to Harley, 
reached the government. It was, however, only a brief 
communication, stating that the victory had been achieved 
and asking for instructions as to the disposal of prisoners and 
booty. The tactical account of the battle was compressed 
into a few sentences.® 

The relation of any further details that might be required 
was left by Marlborough to his secretary, Mr. Cardonnel. 
Six weeks after the battle, on 25 September, 1704, we find 
Cardonnel writing to acknowledge Harley’s request for further 
information ; but even he had not the time to attend to this 
properly. He could not even at that date quote an exact 
figure of the casualties suffered. ‘‘If the battle” he wrote 
“cost us 6,000 men, officers and soldiers, including such as 
are entirely disabled from further service in the army, ’tis 
the outside.” He had been told certain figures in this connec- 
tion, but he pointed out that no reliance could be placed on 
them. “You may believe” he observed “that on these 
occasions the officers are apt to magnify their losses, especially 
our auxiliaries who are to have a considerable levy for both 
killed and wounded.”’ However, Cardonnel continued, since 
Harley insisted on a fuller account of the battle, 
“ His Grace has committed the care of it to one of our chaplains, 
an ingenious gentleman : he has the use of my books and will 
be very exact in every particular. His Grace takes the pains 
to peruse it himself, and as soon as we come home it shall be 
submitted to your correction before it goes to the press.’’® 
The “ ingenious gentleman ” was the Reverend Doctor Francis 
Hare—chaplain-general of Marlborough’s army. He kept a 
journal of the campaign, and the account of Blenheim eventually 
forwarded to the government was taken from that journal, 
which, if not exactly an “ official history”, was thus at least 
put to official purposes.? Over two centuries, however, were 
to elapse before a British government formally recognised the 
desirability of attaching a full-time historian to a general’s 
staff for the express purpose of recording his campaigns. 

* Churchill, Marlborough, ii, 463. 

* Letters and Dispatches of Marlborough, (ed. Murray, 1845), i, 390-392. 

* Ibid., i, 409n. 

* Ibid., i, 394-409. 
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One hundred and nine years after Blenheim we find th 
despatches of the duke of Wellington little different in character 
from those of Marlborough. Wellington’s report on Waterloo 
was only slightly fuller than Marlborough’s report on Blenheim, 
consisting of little more than 2,000 words. The account 
outlined the general circumstances under which the battle 
was joined, it gave a brief description of the dispositions of 
the armies, and then a considerable proportion of the document 
was devoted to details of the conduct of important individyal 
officers. Wellington was at least able, unlike Marlborough, 
to append an accurate list of casualty figures ; but there was 
still no attempt made to analyse the general strategy of the 
allies or of the enemy, or to correlate the battle with the 
campaign as a whole.® 

It is, however, clear that—apart from the needs of the 
government—the public, by 1815, was beginning to demand 
more information than could be derived from such meagre 
official despatches. This growing public interest was reflected 
in the publication of numerous unofficial books about the 
Waterloo campaign in the succeeding years. Unfortunately 
the dearth of official records compelled the writers of these 
accounts to draw their material from untrustworthy sources, 
such as the personal recollections of men who claimed to have 
fought at Waterloo or the stories of peasants living near the 
battlefield. Such inaccurate accounts aroused great wrath 
in Wellington, as may be seen in a devastating rebuke which 
he administered to Sir John Sinclair in 1816 :°* 

Cambrai, 13th April, 1816. The Duke of Wellington presents 
his compliments to Sir John Sinclair, and is much obliged to him 
for the account of the defence of Hogoumont. The battle of 
Waterloo is undoubtedly one of the most interesting events of 
modern times, but the Duke entertains no hopes of ever seeing 
an account of all its details which shall be true. The detail 
even of the defence of Hogoumont is not exactly true ; and the 
Duke begs leave to suggest to Sir John Sinclair that the publication 


of details of this kind which are not exact cannot be attended 
with any utility. 


* Dispatches of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, (ed. Gurwood, 1838), 
xii, 478-487. 

® Sir John Sinclair, Bart., of Thurso, Caithness (1754-1835), author of 
The Statistical Account of Scotland, (21 vols., 1791-99), and of a number of 
other works of varying value. For the remarkable range of his interests se 
the article on him in the D.N.B, 
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Amonth later, the Iron Duke was even more testy. Again 
miting to Sinclair, who had apparently continued to pester 
him, he remarked :— 

The people of England may be entitled to a detailed and 
accurate account of the battle of Waterloo, and I have no objec- 
tion to their having it ; but I do object to their being misinformed 
and misled by those novels called ‘‘ Relations”, ‘‘ Impartial 
Accounts’, etc., etc., of that transaction, containing the stories 
which curious travellers have picked up from peasants, private 
soldiers, individual officers, etc., etc., and have published to the 
world as truth . . . I am really disgusted and ashamed of all 
that I have seen of the battle of Waterloo. The number of 
writings upon it would lead the world to suppose that the British 
Army had never fought a battle before ; and there is not one 
which contains a true representation, or even an idea, of the 
transaction . . .'° 
Nevertheless, despite his indignation at the way in which 

the public was being led astray, the duke himself made no 
efiort to fill the gaps in the records. To his mind, it was neither 
fitting nor dignified for a victorious general to turn author 
and extol his own success. So he stubbornly resisted attempts 
to extract further information from him until 1842, when he 
was at last stirred to write a memorandum, in which he 
discussed some of the major problems of Waterloo, in a fit 
of indignation provoked by reading an analysis of the battle 
published by the German student of war, General von Clause- 
witz, He made it clear that he thought Clausewitz’s analysis 
unnecessary and, indeed, verging upon the impertinent. 
“Surely” wrote Wellington “‘ the details of the battle might 
have been left in the original official reports. Historians and 
commentators were not necessary.” !4 


“The original official reports . . .”’? But how could an 
adequate account of the campaign, such as both the general 
public and professional students of war demanded, be con- 
structed on the basis of the brief factual despatch which 
Wellington had submitted in 1815? There was not even 
available, as Clausewitz complained, a properly drawn up 
order of battle of the units and formations of the British army 
Present at Waterloo. It was, moreover, not easy for intending 


7 Supplementary Despatches, SEE ean and Memoranda of Field- 


Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington, ( 
" Thid., x, 513-531. 


Wellington, 1863), x, 507-508. 
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historians and commentators at this time to obtain acoxgs 
unpublished official papers other than the official despatches. 
to papers such as operations and administrative orders, Th 
authorities in the early nineteenth century guarded gy 
documents all the more jealously because they were themsely 
largely ignorant of the contents of their muniment rooms 
Who knew what important state secrets might leak ont ij 
inquisitive historians were to be admitted? There was » 
official recognition yet of the need for research. If ages 
were to be obtained to the army’s archives, it had to be by 
favour of some highly-placed personage whose influence could 
unlock the doors ; and even if access were granted, the tas 
of unearthing the particular documents required would bea 
formidable one in those days before efficient cataloguing and 
filing methods had been adopted. 

By the second half of the nineteenth century, however, 
there were two powerful influences at work which rendered 
inevitable a change in the official attitude of the authorities 
towards the recording of war. 

The first of these influences was the growth of public interest 
in the matter. The developments in popular education, the 
extension of the franchise and the increases in taxation to 
meet the rising cost of national defence all contributed to this 
growth of public interest. The nation was developing mor 
of a proprietary interest in its armed forces ; and it demanded, 
as a right, to know more about the campaigns and the way in 
which they were being fought. This public interest grew 
particularly after 1870, when the colonial rivalries of the powers 
and the intensification of traditional hatreds within Europe 
prompted Britons to review their own military security. 

Attention was further focused on the armed forces by the 
work of the new war correspondents of the press, themselves 
brought into existence to satisfy the public appetite for 
information. The reports of correspondents like William 
Russell of The Times not only exposed the weaknesses of the 
British army organisation and the incapacity of those m 
charge of it; they also demonstrated the inadequacy of the 
official information services. Russell was able to get the news 
of the Crimean War home to Britain more speedily, and his 
reports—if not wholly accurate—were often fuller in content 
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than the commanders’ despatches. Their value lay particularly 
in the fact that they presented the human aspects of the 

in a manner that found no place in the brief and 
reticent official reports. Russell also exposed faults in the 
administration of the army which the official communications 
had failed to reveal. Unfortunately, living with the forces 
in the field, he saw only one side of the picture in this respect, 
and in his denunciation of mismanagement he put upon the 
shoulders of Lord Raglan, the commander-in-chief, much of 
the blame which should, in reality, have been attributed to 
the carelessness and incompetence of the authorities at home. 
Russell was also accused by Lord Raglan of having, in his 
reports, revealed vital information to the enemy; but the 
efiects of this indiscretion were largely neutralised by the 
Russians supposing, in many cases, that the information 
was false and published with a deliberate intention to mislead 
them. ' 

The second influence affecting the recording of war in the 
later years of the nineteenth century was a purely military 
one. It was the effect of the steadily growing complexity 
of war. The Crimean War was fought on principles not far 
removed from those employed in the campaigns of Wellington ; 
Russell attributed Raglan’s incapacity as a commander-in-chief 
to the fact that he had served too long as “ lieutenant ”’ to 
Wellington. But the struggle by which Prussia overcame 
France in 1870 revealed the beginning of a new era in military 
history. It represented the results of the intensive study of 
the science of war by the Prussians ; and it heralded the age 
im which the machine was to become of as much importance 
as the man in deciding the issues of battle. The inventions of 
the nineteenth century made a new approach to the study of 
war imperative. On land, there was the development of 
atillery and (perhaps more important) the appearance of the 
fist machine guns; at sea, there were the new ironclads, 
with new systems of armament demanding new naval tactics ; 
and the use of balloons foreshadowed the arrival of aeronautical 
warfare. All this forced upon the authorities the necessity for a 
more intensive study of war and the weapons of war in order to 
keep abreast of the times. Research was demanded—research 


* J. B. Atkins, Life of Sir William Howard Russell, i, 192-3 ; ii, 378. 
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The difficulties encountered in the work of the official 
military historians made clear the necessity for the maintenange 
of fuller records of operations by units and formations in the 
field. The prefatory note to the History of the Operations in 
Somaliland states that the work was compiled 

“ . . from information obtained from the available official 
despatches and reports, and from unofficial diaries and descriptions 
of various incidents furnished by officers who took part in the 
several expeditions... With respect to the two latter 
expeditions, the compilation of the work has been rendered 
easy by the many excellent reports and diaries which were 
kept and furnished; but as regards the former expeditions, 
considerable difficulty has been met with owing to the general 
lack of official records.” 


“War Diaries” had been kept by staffs during the South 
African War, but there was no such system of regular recording 
of activities in force among the units of the army generally. 
During the years preceding 1914, however, there was instituted 
by the war office (with the assistance of the historical section 
of the committee of imperial defence) a new system applicable 
throughout the army. Every unit and formation on active 
service, from battalion, squadron or battery upwards, was 
instructed to maintain a diary, in which were to be recorded 
details of the unit’s actions, of the tactics employed by itself 
and the enemy, with observations on the degree of success or 
failure experienced, and notes on the efficacy of weapons used. 
Furthermore, copies of all operation orders, strength returns 
and other relevant documents were to be attached to the diaries 
as appendices. By this means a complete picture of the army's 
activities, at every level of command, would, it was hoped, be 
available for research purposes. This system was applied 
throughout the 1914-1918 war and again from 1939 to 1946. 
At the higher levels, each branch of the staff kept its own 
war diary during both World Wars. The war diaries were 
thus primarily intended for the practical purpose of facilitating 
immediate research into new tactical methods ; but they also, 
in due course, afforded the foundation upon which the official 
historians of the British share in the last two world wars have 
built (and are building) their work. The diaries give the hard 
facts about the day-to-day fighting which are the first necessity 
for any war history pretending to completeness. 
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In consequence of these developments, the First World War 
was recorded on a scale immeasurably greater than any previous 
conflict in which Britain had been engaged. There were the 
new war diaries ; there were the periodical despatches of the 
commanders-in-chief ; and, as soon as the Armistice was 
signed, everyone of any importance (and some of none) who 
had a hand in the struggle—soldiers and statesmen alike—sat 
down to write their memoirs, for the Age of Publicity had 
arrived. 

Besides all this material there were also files upon files, 
in unprecedented quantities, of letters, reports and orders 
accumulated during the war: documents not consciously 
compiled for historical purposes, but which, none the less, had 
to be consulted by the historians if the war was to be accurately 
and adequately recorded. Thanks to the vastness of the con- 
flict, to the complexity of the means by which it was waged 
and to the facility with which correspondence and instructions 
could be produced by the typewriter, there was available 
an enormous mass of material affording information on the 
minutest details of the struggle. 


In fact, the time had come when the historian, instead of 
lamenting the dearth of material, was forced to regret the 
overwhelming bulk of it. Brigadier-General Edmonds, the 
chief official historian of the First World War, admitted this 
in the preface to the first volume he produced. ‘‘ The mass 
of documents to be dealt with” he wrote ‘“‘ was very great ; 
and the difficulty has been, not in obtaining information, but 
in compressing and cutting down what was available.” The 
records which he reported having consulted comprised “ not 
only the war diaries of every staff and unit engaged, with their 
voluminous appendices containing all orders, intelligence, 
etc., received and issued, and detailed reports of actions, but . . . 
also the General Headquarters files, the Commander-in-Chief’s 
diaries and practically every telegram and letter despatched 
and received ’’—in addition to private diarie§, regimental 
tecords, notes of personal interviews and information derived 
from foreign sources. 17 


" Official History of the Great War: Military Operations, France and 
Belgium, 1914, i, pp. v-vi. 
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Yet, although they were so voluminous, the records hag 
still to be treated critically ; the science of recording was 
still not perfected, and the information in the records could 
not always be accepted as entirely accurate. The wa 
diaries, for instance, inevitably varied in fullness anq 
accuracy. Units in a quiet sector of the line would submit 
long (and comparatively unimportant) reports because they 
had the leisure to do so; on the other hand, the commanders 
and their adjutants of units engaged in a hard-fought battle 
had other things than literary composition to occupy their 
attention. Consequently the reports tended to be. slight 
when it was most desirable that they should be full. Sometimes 
the situation was such as to render any day by day main 
tenance of a war diary impossible. Diaries of units in the 
hard-pressed sections of the front during the German offensive 
of March-April, 1918, for instance, were in some cases written 
some time after the event, by officers who had not been present 
when the offensive was in progress. There were also serious 
gaps in the war diaries. Some were genuinely lost ; but the 
phrase “lost through enemy action ’”’ was sometimes known 
to cover a multitude of sins of omission. 


Again, the despatches submitted by the commanders-in- 
chief during the 1914-1918 war could not be described as fully 
satisfactory reports on the operations to which they referred. 
They were much fuller and more valuable accounts, of course, 
than their counterparts of Wellington’s day; but they also 
inherited some of the defects of earlier despatches. The 
principal defect arose from the circumstance that they were 
submitted to the government at comparatively frequent 
intervals, while the campaigns with which they dealt were 
still uncompleted. Sir John French, for instance, was being 
badgered by the government to forward a despatch as early 
as September, 1914, in the middle of a most critical phase of 
defensive operations. Sir Douglas Haig, in the later stages 
of the war, used to submit his despatches on an average twice 
a year. 


Under such conditions, the despatches could not constitute 
truly adequate records of events. In the first place, the 
commanders were writing too soon after the battles to be able 
properly to appreciate their precise significance. Errors in 
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judgment were inevitable. Secondly, since a despatch was 
intended for immediate publication, one written while the 
campaign was still in progress had necessarily to omit a good 
deal of relevant information for security reasons. There was 
the ever-present danger of giving away useful information 
to the enemy. Thirdly, writing while the battles were yet 
in progress, a commander-in-chief (like a unit commander 
with his war diary) had not the leisure to do the work properly. 
Ifa genuinely full and accurate report was to be made, he would 
have to devote the whole of his time to the study of the 
innumerable operational, intelligence and administrative returns 
which poured into his headquarters. 


French, in a letter to Kitchener on 7 September, 1914, 
wrote: ‘I have tried to write a bit of my despatch on every 
day when I could spare a few minutes. . .’28 Obviously 
the result would prove unsatisfactory, from the historical 
point of view, when it was achieved by such means. French 
himself subsequently admitted, in his memoirs, that his appraisal 
of the fighting at Le Cateau was inaccurate because, when he 
wrote the original account, he was still ignorant of the extent 
of the support which was being afforded by the French forces 
on his flank.!® Haig also admitted that, “compiled... 
during the actual process of the events they describe, the 
Despatches do not pretend to be a complete and final account 
of the three momentous years of crowded incident and 
stupendous happenings with which they deal ’’.?° 


The solution to the difficulties would have been to employ 
an historian to write the despatches on the commanders’ 
behalf, and to allow more time for the completion of the task. 
Such a solution, however, involved too radical a break with 
traditional methods for the war office to sanction. In any 
case, the generals themselves disliked the idea. French 
wrote later : 

“It is easy to say: ‘Why not employ others?’. I have 
always held that it is only the general who conducts an operation 
of any magnitude who can, or should, sum up and describe it. 
* Oficial History of the Great Way: Military Operations, France and 

Belgium, 1914, i, Appendix 29. 

” French, 1914, pp. 79-80. 


* Sir Douglas Haig’s Despatches, (December, 1915-April, 1919), ed. J. H. 
Boraston (1919), preface. 
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No one else can know what was passing in his mind or how his 
judgment was directed and framed by the swiftly moving 
procession of events,’’*! 
In the light of subsequent experience, it is perhaps permissible 
to believe that, in writing thus, French was guilty of over. 
estimating his own genius and of under-estimating the 
capabilities of a trained historian. 

Although the difficulties confronting commanders in the 
matter of despatch writing, and the unsatisfactory nature of 
the despatches themselves, were thus made manifest in the 
First World War, the arrangements for recording events during 
the campaign in France and Belgium in 1939-1940 were 
practically unchanged from 1914-1918. The war diaries 
remained the foundation of the system, and there was the 
same series of reports, based on the diaries, up to G.H.Q. to 
provide the information on which the commander-in-chief 
could construct his despatch. The rapidity of the German 
advance in 1940, once the struggle had begun in earnest, made 
it unnecessary for any despatch to be submitted while the 
fighting was still in progress; but Lord Gort’s despatch of 
1940, although submitted after the collapse of French resistance 
had brought the campaign to a close, marked very little 
advance in the technique of official war-recording on the 
despatches of the commanders of 1914-1918. 

The main incentive to produce something better in the later 
stages of the war came from the Americans. They had the 
money, the men and the time to undertake the recording of 
war on a much more ambitious scale than anything the harassed 
British war office had ever contemplated. When the United 
States entered the First World War they made no provision 
for the systematic recording of the work of the armies which 
were sent to Europe. There was, for example, no equivalent 
to the British war diaries in use by the American forces. 
Consequently after 1918 considerable difficulties were experi- 
enced when an attempt was made to produce a properly 
documented official history of the American share in the 
struggle. The Americans made a determined effort to rectify 
this omission when the time came for the Second World War. 
They evolved a system of “After Action Reports ’’, and they 


1 French, 1914, p. 80. 
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gnt over with their armies a cloud of historians. Every 
staff, from army group down to division, was allotted one or 
more of these historians, working under the general supervision 
ofa chief historian at theatre-headquarters. 

Apart from the generous numbers of historians employed, 
pethaps the most interesting innovation introduced by the 
American organisation was that the members of its staff 
were expected not merely to produce narratives based upon 
written operational reports and other records but also to gather 
what was termed “ oral history’. The Americans reasoned, 
rightly enough, that a general would have neither the time nor 
the inclination personally to commit to paper his innermost 
thoughts on a campaign for which he was responsible. Such a 
proceeding would serve no immediate practical purpose, and it 
might prove compromising to the general himself if events 
tuned out contrary to his expectations. Therefore it was 
decided to attach to each general a Boswell, who would record 
every word spoken by the great man on the subject of his work, 
and who would seek to draw his thoughts from him in order 
that they might be preserved for the edification of posterity. 
The American historians were instructed that after every action 
they were to interrogate their respective generals on the reasons 
for, and results of, such orders as were given. Valuable 
as these interrogatory methods proved when applied to 
the activities of individual units, they could not be claimed 
as wholly successful in relation to the higher levels of 
command. The primary weakness lay, of course, in the fact 
that all generals were not “ history-minded ’’—particularly 
after engagements which had not gone entirely according to 
plan. Moreover, Boswells are born and not made. Some of 
the men employed as “‘ field historians’ were ex-newspaper 
reporters who were appointed because they were used to 
conducting interviews. Unfortunately, such ex-reporters some- 
times interpreted their duty as being to act as publicity agents 
rather than historians. They considered that their principal 
task was to “ boost ” the particular formations to which they 
were attached ; and their writings consequently tended to be 
more remarkable for enthusiasm than for discretion. 

The British authorities had neither the desire nor (in view 
of the man-power situation) the ability to establish any 
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historical organisation in the field on a scale comparable ty 
the American one; but the more comprehensive American 
methods did have an influence upon British methods. When 
the forces of the two nations were brought under the unified 
control of a supreme Allied commander, as in A.F.H.Q. and 
S.H.A.E.F., it was deemed desirable to bring the British 
historical organisation into line with the American one a 
least at the higher levels of command. The Americans had 
realised that a commander-in-chief, controlling great modem 
armies, could not be expected to write his own despatches, 
as his predecessors had done. They had realised further 
that a single long despatch, covering a whole campaign, 
was more likely to be satisfactory than a series of brief 
interim reports. They therefore appointed an_ historian 
for the express purpose of writing the commander’s despatch 
for him; and when General Eisenhower took control of 
the combined Anglo-U.S. armies, the British, with his ready 
agreement, also furnished an historian to share the task 
at his supreme Allied headquarters. It was the function of 
the Anglo-American historical sections thus created to prepare 
the drafts of what were eventually issued as official ‘‘ Reports 
on Operations’. The advantages of these general “ Reports 
on Operations ’’—as opposed to the older type of despatches— 
came also, in the later stages of the war, to be appreciated by 
British commanders ; and what amounted to historical sections 
(the members of which were disguised as “ officers in charge of 
records ’’) were established at British army and army group 
headquarters to collect information upon which subsequent 
despatches might be based. 

One new difficulty confronting the historians of World War II 
arose from the increased tendency of commanders to 
employ verbal orders and reports without subsequent written 
confirmation. Such a practice was a natural consequence of 
the revival of highly mobile warfare (as contrasted with the 
trench warfare of 1914-1918) and of the developments in 
wireless communication. The problem, however, was one 
which affected the lower ranges of command (e.g., from division 
downwards) rather than the higher ranges. The general 
practice at the higher levels was for an army group commander 
to reach his operational decisions in conference with his 
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subordinate commanders. No minutes of such conferences 
were usually kept, but the decisions reached were subsequently 
confirmed by army-group directives. Thus records existed of 
intentions, but not always of the arguments on which these 
intentions were founded. The latter deficiency, however, 
could be filled partially, at least, by the diaries and personal 
reports to home authorities of the higher commanders. This 
procedure, it may be noted, resulted in a feature which may 
tend to confuse historians in the future. Confirmatory 
amy-group directives were sometimes issued only a day or 
so before the operations in question were due to be initiated, 
and it might appear that it would be impossible for the 
necessary preparations to be made in the short space of time 
intervening. In fact, of course, preparations were begun 
by the staffs concerned immediately following the conference 
at which the decisions were reached, without waiting for the 
receipt of the confirmatory directive. 

On the whole, it may fairly be claimed that the modern 
despatches represent a considerable advance in the technique 
of war recording upon the more factual despatches of the First 
World War. The draft narratives were prepared by writers 
who were able to devote the whole of their attention to the 
task, and, working in ‘“‘ integrated ’’ Allied headquarters, they 
were able (unlike French in 1914 or Gort in 1940) to frame their 
reports with a full appreciation of the efforts of all the Allied 
forces involved in the campaigns with which they were dealing. 

The manner in which these reports were compiled represented 
a compromise between the interim despatches of the First 
World War and the purely retrospective type of account. 
Although the reports were not issued until the conclusion of 
hostilities in each theatre of war, their preparation was in 
progress during the course of the campaigns. At S.H.A.E.F., 
the supreme commander’s papers, giving his decisions and 
communications with the Allied governments, passed through 
the hands of the historians immediately after their initiation, 
and extracts were taken from them at that time for use in 
compiling the ultimate report. The draft of the report was 
written as the campaign unfolded, stage by stage, and generally 
each chapter was completed within a month of the operations 
which it described. When eventually the whole draft report 
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was submitted to General Eisenhower it was accepted 
virtually without change. It may, therefore, be claimed to 
constitute a “primary” source of historical information, 
Whilst there was no time-lag in writing during which opinions 
and impressions might become distorted, the deferment of 
publication until the conclusion of hostilities enabled the 
campaigns to be summarised in view of the whole course of 
events. 


Even so, it would be rash to assert that such reports on 
operations constitute a completely accurate picture of the 
campaigns of the Second World War or say the last word 
upon all its problems. Apart from the circumstance that 
infallibility will be an unattainable ideal so long as the human 
element represents a major factor in the determination of 
conflicts, it must be borne in mind that the reports are written 
solely from the point of view of the soldiers responsible for 
the conduct of the campaigns. War, however, involves much 
more than the fighting in the field of battle. There is, particu- 
larly, the factor of politics, which so largely decides the course 
of campaigns and often guides the fate of armies along paths 
quite different from those mapped out for them by their 
generals ; and political secrets often lie hidden long after 
military secrets have been revealed. 


F. DouGLas PRICE. 





PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE HISTORY TUTOR 
IN THE EMERGENCY TRAINING COLLEGE! 


May, 1948, when the emergency training scheme has been 
going for three years—my own college received its first batch 
of students exactly three years ago to-day—and when some 
of the colleges are already beginning to close, may seem a 
little late to be reviewing the problems which confront the 
history tutors in them. The view that it is has, in fact, been 
expressed to me by a colleague, but I would, if necessary, 
justify the apparent tardiness by saying that in my experience 
the problems did not al/ become fully evident from the start. 
Some of them, and those I think that have the widest impli- 
cations, emerged more slowly. Also I feel that at a time when 
many of us are possibly going either back into schools, or 
into permanent colleges, this is an excellent, because a crucial, 
moment to consider these problems and their solution, not 
only in the colleges themselves but also in the schools where 
many of them have had their origin. 

My own experience has been in a women’s college of 250, 
which has had two intakes of true emergency students, and 
one complete one—and I believe the only complete one—of 
uncertificated teachers. The latter are not scheduled by the 
ministry as emergency students in the original sense of the 
term, but I am going to consider the three sets together, for 
they have much in common—the main difference being, I 
suppose, that with the uncertificated teachers the emergency 
is more acute. I have probably not experienced, or been 
acute enough to observe ail the problems confronting a history 
tutor, but that, to judge by the fact that so many people 
have thought it worth while to give up a Saturday afternoon 

? Papers read by Miss M. R. Price, B.A., history tutor at Exhall Emergency 
Training College, Coventry, and by Mr. R. Gowers, history tutor at Trent Park 
Emergency Training College, Middlesex, at a conference of history tutors in 
emergency training colleges, organised by the Association’s committee on 
the teaching of history on Saturday, 22 May, 1948. Although, by the time 
when these papers are printed, the work of the emergency training colleges 
will be over, it has been thought well worth while for readers of History 
to have available these two accounts of the problems and methods by which so 


many thousands of teachers have been trained in history during these recent 
years.—[Ep.]. 
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in May to a consideration of them, will soon be made good in 
the discussion which is to follow. Broadly speaking the 
problems seem to me to fall into two groups—those jp 
connection firstly with the student’s development as ap 
historian and, secondly, with his skill as a teacher of history— 
the two are intimately related, of course, and the second brings 
us right out into the field of history-teaching in its widest 
sense. 

Many students come to college with a distaste for the subject 
and a fear that it will prove an arid, remote, and over-bookish 
course of study. This attitude has emerged in countless 
conversations I have had with them when discussing their 
choice of subjects. It is presumably overcome by those who 
choose to read it, but even they believe that dates, battles, 
and political details will loom large and very few expect much 
field work. This general distaste is a problem, (though many 
who rejected the subject: because of it would afterwards have 
been glad to study it), because it is such a strong condemnation 
of what and how they were taught in their schools. It is, 
too, a melancholy fact that with the arrival of uncertificated 
teachers at Exhall the number reading history as a main subject 
has been halved, and though the explanations for this vary— 
“The children don’t seem interested”’, ‘It is such a dull 
subject’, ‘‘ You can get it up so easily out of books ” —yet 
they boil down to the fact that these students know that in 
many schools it is an unpopular and neglected subject, and 
have no conception of its potentiality. Also they are strongly 
drawn to the practical and attractive side of such subjects 
as biology and geography. 

The students’ backgrounds vary enormously and so of course 
do standards of ability and flexibility of approach. There is 
no general level that one can assume,—left school at 14, 
diploma of the Sorbonne, Higher Certificate, School Certificate, 
B.A., and so on, This is cross-section familiar to every 
one of us, and it forces one at the first fence—the planning 
of a syllabus sufficiently flexible to give scope and satisfaction 
for many and varied abilities and attainments. The students 
were acutely conscious of their lack of background—some almost 
to a point of despair—and they were often induced by this to 
overwork quite seriously to make it good. For this reason 
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at first, the modest number who have read widely have a 
slightly repressive effect in discussion, and it is, of course, 
essential to select for discussion topics on which it is possible 
for everyone to make some contribution after a short intensive 
spell of study. As a result of this lack of background there is 
necessarily an incredibly small number who have, or can get 
in 12 months, any idea of the wholeness of history—their 
knowledge tends to remain kaleidoscopic. How can it be 
integrated ? 

At first many students are too “ text-book minded”. They 
have to be introduced to an entirely new approach to the study, 
discovering first that a succession of facts does not mean 
anything unless related, and secondly that exploration into raw 
material is essential. They have all visited castles, cathedrals, 
museums, and picture galleries, but they have to be introduced 
to the idea that here and in many other unsuspected spots 
lies the stuff of which history is made. ‘“ Rather revolu- 
tionary, this! ”’, said one to me on a first visit to the city 
archives. The opposite idea was shown on the occasion when 
a small boy said to a student, “‘ My dad was an apprentice, 
Miss”, and by the comment of another, “ Garn! that’s not 
history!”. It is a matter of some complexity to get the right 
mixture of the praise both of “famous men” and “ our 
fathers that begat us”’. 

The exploration of raw material means some study in depth, 
and here the history tutor comes hard up against the time 
factor. It is of course a most serious problem to balance the 
claims of depth and span. Is one to attempt a comprehensive 
survey, and of what, or a more limited field more deeply 
explored? How can one reconcile the individual student’s 
need for success in a compassable field and his competence as 
a practitioner ?—and in 12 months? How is one to fit into 
that time reading, writing, visits, and all the multifarious and 
growing techniques of which he must know something, and all 
the time give him a feeling for quality and freshness rather 
than quantity ? The student, on realising the importance of 
raw material, must be taught how to find it and to use it. It 
is vital that he also gains a sense of the relevance, as opposed 
to the remoteness, of history if he is to make much of the 
subject in school. He must be taught some of the mechanics 


6 
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school at 14 and had since educated himself by private study 
and evening classes. These men are keen and industrioy 
to the point of overwork, and their maturity of age and war 
experience have rendered them highly politically conscious anq 
active. Formal lecturing is neither acceptable to them no 
desirable as an example in this very short period of teacher 
training. There are 30 academic weeks during the 13 monthy 
course, and experience has shown that only 27 can be regarded 
as effective ; furthermore, history as an optional study is 
allotted five periods per week of 50 minutes. Thus the major 
problem is—what history shall be taught to students of such 
varying quality and in so short a time ? 

Each college is completely unfettered by the ministry of 
education in organising its own syllabus, and there are many 
alternatives, e.g., (1) a course of British history, (2) an 
introduction to world history, (3) a brief sketch of either 
world or British history followed by a more intensive study 
of a short period. In each of the above cases the history 
lecturer has to decide whether to confine himself to the 5,00 
years of written history or to include the vast range of a 
half million years of prehistory. In my view the present 
teaching of history in schools and universities suffers from 
both narrowness and incompleteness ; it finds the roots of 
European civilisation in the classical world and ignores the 
enormous debt of that civilisation to the Near East and to 
prehistoric man ; it fails to place European civilisation’ in a 
world setting. It is imperative that at the outset the student 
should consider history as the whole story of man and not as 
that of some men in special places at certain times. It must 
be borne in mind that in the emergency training colleges we 
are not, as in the universities, aiming to produce the future 
researcher and the embryo professor, but rather to equip 
men and women who after 13 months’ training will teach 
children growing up in a Britain that is part of what Wendell 
Willkie called ‘One World”. I am therefore attempting in 
27 weeks an introduction to world history, of which eight 
weeks are on prehistory and the ancient world, eight on 
medieval, and eight on modern history, with a final three 
weeks’ examination of the present day through the eyes of 
the past 24 weeks’ studies, i.e., in the light of 500,000 years 
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of human experience. This course is regarded as but an 
introduction to the supervised studies which all students 
must pursue during their two years’ probation. 

Of the five weekly periods three are given up to my own 
introduction to world history ; with small classes of 14 the 
method is more that of lecture-discussion than that of straight 
lecturing, and to facilitate the free interchange of fact and 
opinion the classes are seated in a semi-circle. My own work 
is planned not only for its content, but for its examples of 
method in the use of visual aids, radio and dramatisation. 
The fourth period per week is used for group work, each class 
being divided into two groups of seven students. In the first 
term they are engaged upon “ lines of development ”’ arising 
out of my own introduction to prehistory and the ancient 
world, and thus they learn by practice the special problems of 
organising such work in schools. In the second term they 
study aspects of local history, wherein they gain some insight 
into the methods of the historian and into the limitations of 
their own second-hand knowledge. Finally, in the third 
term their study of the historical background of specific 
current problems emphasises the relevance of history to the 
world in which they live and counteracts the tendency to 
glib generalisation and party clap-trap. Throughout the year 
this fourth period is used for planning committees, for library 
reading and for craftwork. Thus the students can work as 
members of a team, in their own most suitable media, and they 
have an opportunity of exercising initiative. In the fifth 
period per week we deal with method in both primary and 
secondary schools ; we do so by tutor’s lecture and students’ 
lecturettes, by demonstration, and by discussion of school 
practice. This year it is also hoped to bring into the college 
North London teachers to expound the history work of their 
own schools. 

The study of history in schools and training colleges 
centres upon the history room, and the training college should 
offer not merely precept but a worthy example. My own 
toom has been generously equipped with radio, epidiascope 
and filmstrip projector, with ample beaver-boarded display 
space, and with book-cases for the setting-out of pamphlets 
and school text-books. The illustrations and models set out 
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in the history room are changed fortnightly, and they ar 
always relevant to the work in hand. It is equally important 
that the arrangement of the history room shouldbe carried 
out by students rather than by the history tutor. To this 
end there has been established a production committee 
composed of two members of each of the three classes. Their 
job is to arrange a rota of class duties for the upkeep of the 
history room and to advise the tutor on the difficulties of 
subject and method encountered by their fellow-students, 

Books are a most difficult problem confronting all educational 
institutions to-day, and this is especially true of the very new 
emergency training colleges. We have a college library of 
good quality which is too small for our full needs, but 
residential students are able to use the excellent neighbouring 
public libraries of Enfield and Southgate, and the day students, 
who all live in London, have equally good local facilities, 
The students’ grant includes £11 for books and writing 
materials, and a strict arithmetic division would mean the 
expenditure of only £2 on history books. In fact, this year 
each history student has invested at least £4, and by ordering 
some time beforehand we were able to have all books available 
at the beginning of the course. The basic books in the 
possession of students are Gordon Childe’s Progress and 
Archaeology and What Happened in History, Breasted’s Ancient 
Times, Swain’s History of World Civilisation, Fisher’s History 
of Europe, Trevelyan’s History of England, and Hamilton’s 
History of the Homeland. Each student has a copy of the 
cheaper books, and the more expensive are shared between 
two students. These publications offer examples of the outlook 
of the Communist as well as of the Liberal, of the American 
as well as of the British historian. The background of some 
students is frankly such that they find some of these difficult— 
notably Fisher and Trevelyan—, but it is better to work from 
well-written books of first-rate historians rather than from the 
second-hand, pot-boiled, school text-books. For these students, 
however, the following good but simple accounts are recom- 
mended :—Carter’s General History, Happold’s Adventure of 
Man, and Mainwaring’s Man and His World. 

It is important that even in so short a course students 
should have contact with original sources which they can readily 
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comprehend. Thus their study of local history necessitates 
work at the local Record Society, and at the Middlesex County 
Record Office and the Public Record Office, to which pre- 
liminary visits are arranged. Again, this summer several 
students will help in Roman excavations in London and 
Middlesex, and at a later date it is hoped to dig Camlet Moat, 
4 medieval moated manor house, within the college grounds. 
Proximity to London enables students to visit the Natural 
History, Science, British, Geffrye and Verulamium Museums, 
and part of my introduction to world history is conducted 
at the Tottenham Museum which offers unusual facilities to 
schools and training colleges—including a weekly van-delivery 
of models, specimens and illustrations. 

Throughout the course much guidance has to be given in 
the methods of reading and of note-taking, for the years of 
war service have meant a serious breakdown of the habits of 
academic study. Furthermore, though frequent essay writing 
may be the technique appropriate to the university student, 
more varied means of expression are required of the emergency 
college students whose backgrounds and abilities are themselves 
so varied. Thus at Trent Park during 13 months each student 
is required to do only three formal essays, but each has to 
produce the following :—(1) a thesis showing research into 
local history, (2) an analysis of a current political problem, 
(3) an original piece of work such as a class play, story, or 
film-strip script, (4) a criticism of a text-book, play, story, 
film or film-strip, (5) an edited scrapbook of press cuttings and 
illustrations. Meanwhile, on the practical side, in the presenta- 
tion of “lines of development” everyone takes part in the 
making of models, time-charts and wall-charts. In all this work 
the students go to extraordinary lengths in the search for 
information that augur well for the future preparation of class 
lessons, and the acuteness of their critical faculty suggests that 
they will have no truck with the tyranny of the unquestioned 
text-book. 

The history course at an emergency training college must be 
regarded as but the first step in the training of the history 
teacher, and success depends upon ability to establish a method 
of study, to create an historical awareness, and to kindle a 
desire to learn more. The spirit and method of such courses 
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are more important than the quantity of information conveyed, 
As has been previously indicated, each student must continye 
some supervised study during the two probationary year 
after leaving college. Students of good academic ability, 
especially the younger ones, are likely to undertake external 
university courses, and others will attend local courses for 
teachers run by local education authorities, while all have 
much to learn from the manifold activities of the Historica] 
Association. Already a significant minority of the 19478 
Trent Park students have begun Inter. B.A., Final B.A., or 
history diploma courses, and this year we have a 100 per cent, 
membership of the Historical Association. 
R. Gowers, 
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THE NAVIGATION AcT OF 9 OCTOBER, 1651 


The English Navigation Act of 9 October, 1651, differs very 
iittle in principle from the numerous earlier navigation laws which 
had been enacted in England since the fourteenth century. It is 
istinguished, however, from the others by its more comprehensive 
nature and by the important role which is generally attributed 
toitin world history. It has long been agreed that the object of 
this act was to put an end to an extensive sea-borne trade in Dutch 
merchandise and in products from other countries with both the 
mother country and the British colonies, in order to benefit English 
shipping. It is generally held that the act fulfilled this purpose. 
Its provision that ships should carry the commodities only of their 
own countries to English ports, and its monopolisation of the coasting 
and fishing trades and of trade with the colonies for the English 
themselves were, on this view, the principal factor which enabled 
the English to get the better of their Dutch rivals in shipping and 
commerce. 

We find that this opinion is firmly held by most of the historians 
and economists who have dealt with this act—by Adam Smith 
as well as Cunningham, Gardiner and Trevelyan. The great 
German economist Friedrich List considered the Navigation Act 
to be the chief cause of the vast progress made by English commerce 
during the latter half of the seventeenth century. In his famous 
work he mentions among the most important results of the act 
the expansion of English commerce with the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany and Belgium ; in his opinion the Dutch had previously 
had a monopoly of this trade. A modern economist, M. Morini- 
Comby, professor of the University of Paris, who has recently 
discussed the problem,? supports without reservations List’s point 
of view and rejects that of Bastable,? who maintained that the 
great progress of English maritime trade after 1651 was not due 
exclusively to the Navigation Act. A few modern historians, 
induding F. C. Montague, John E. Elias’ and others, do not 


1 Fr. List, Das Nationale System einer politischen Oekonomie, (Stuttg. u 
Tb, 1841), i, 84-85. 

$5. pe cree. Mevrcantilisme et protectionisme, (Paris, 1930), p. 43 

n, 2. 

* Bastable, The Commerce of Nations, (London, 1922). 

* History of England from the Accession of James I to the Restoration. 
1603-1660, (London, 1907). 

? Johan E. Elias. ‘‘ Het voorspel van der eersten Engelschen oorloog ” in 
Het British-Nederlandsche antagonisme in Europa, (1902), p. 131; “ De twede 

he oorlog als het keerpunt in onze betrekkingen met Engeland ” in 

Verhandel. d. Kon. Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeelg. 
Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel xxix, No. 5 (1930). 
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attribute very great importance to the Navigation Act as a factor 
in the development of English commerce and shipping, but lackj 
a full knowledge of the history of English shipping in the period 
before the act was passed, they have not been able to give adequate 
reasons for their opinion. This explains why the views of List, 
Morini-Comby, and the rest, still hold the field ; up to now no one 
has been able to gainsay decisively those who assert that Dutch 
trade with English ports was of great importance throughout the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 

In examining this subject we must first ask, “Is this opinion 
really founded on contemporary sources for the history of English 
and Dutch shipping, and does it accord with the terms of the 
Navigation Act? ”. In the act® we find that from 1 December, 
1651, the importation of goods from Asia, Africa and America into 
the English Commonwealth or any of its colonies is forbidden unless 
the ships belong to England and the greater part of the crew is 
English. Further we find that from 1 December, 1651, it is also 
forbidden to import goods from Europe to England, Ireland or the 
English colonies in ships not belonging to England or to the countries 
in which the goods have been produced. Would such a regulation 
have been possible or even conceivable if Dutch trade with English 
ports had been important, and had in fact dominated the English 
market at the time when the act was passed ? I cannot think so. An 
absolute prohibition could not have been enforced if commercial 
life in England had been in any vital way dependent upon Dutch 
shipping. The members of Parliament in 1651, who were merchants 
themselves, would certainly not have passed such a law. 


There is plenty of contemporary evidence of the great develop- 
ment of English shipping during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. In 1639 the English shipping authorities declared that 
the trade of England and Scotland had increased tenfold in the first 
thirty years of the century. One cannot of course be content with 
such an inexact statement. Other information, however, has 
come down to us regarding the shipping of England and Holland 
in English ports during the period preceding the passage of the 
Navigation Act. The most important sources, apparently, are 
the English “ port-books ”’, i.e., the customs-lists of ships arriving 
at and departing from ports in England, which are to be found at 
the Public Record Office in London. 


It is true that these lists are not complete for each port’; they 
are somewhat blurred through neglect and damp ; but the surviving 


* Acts and Ordonnances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660, (Edit. C. H. Firth 
and R. S. Rait), ii, (1649-1660), pp. 559-562. 

7 “ Organisation des recherches pour l'histoire du commerce et de la 
navigation des Norvégiens pendant les temps modernes jusqu’au XVIII* 
siécle’’, Revue historique, clix, année 1928, (Paris, 1929). Historisk Tidsshrift, 
xxviii, 491-505, (Oslo, 1929). Résumés des communications présentées ai 
VI® Congrés International des Sciences Historiques, (Oslo, 1928), pp. 383-386. 
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lists, dating from 1565 to about 1800, nevertheless furnish 
ample material of great value for studying the development of 
English shipping during this period, and the part taken by other 
gations in the trade with English ports. The particulars in these 
lists are not all equally exact, and we must be especially cautious 
in accepting the figures for tonnage, which are usually no more 
accurate than those given in the customs-lists of other countries. 
But the information in these lists as to the names of ships, their 
nationality, their cargo, their ports of departure, the names of their 
captains and of the merchants concerned—all these particulars 
are easily checked, and as a rule they are correct. 

This material shows us quite clearly that Dutch maritime trade 
with England was of some importance during the last thirty-five 
years of the sixteenth century. About the year 1570 trade with 
London, which was unquestionably England’s largest port, was 
carried on by ships from Antwerp and from several Dutch ports 
such as Amsterdam, Flushing and Haarlem ; the number of vessels 
from Antwerp far exceeded the total of ships from all the Dutch 

. The decline and downfall of Antwerp during the Dutch 
war of independence was favourable mainly to English trade ; 
from 1585 onwards, England took over that share of the carrying- 
trade which had formerly belonged to Antwerp. In August- 
September, 1565, 114 cargoes were sent by ships from Antwerp, 
72 by Dutch ships and 16 by ships from London, but in October 
and November, 1588, 107 cargoes were sent by ships from London 
and 66 by ships from Dutch ports ; there were no longer any vessels 
from Antwerp. 

The long war with Spain, 1585-1604, which stopped Spanish and 
Portuguese shipping to England, somewhat favoured the Dutch 
carrying-trade. In the period of nine months from 1 October, 
1601, to 30 June, 1602, inclusive, a total of 714 ships from 94 different 
home ports are enumerated as coming into the port of London, 
bearing cargoes amounting to 32,050 tons. 360 of all these ships 
were Dutch, only 207 English, but the English ships being on the 
average much greater than the Dutch, carried 15,601 tons of cargo, 
while the Dutch ships carried only 9,328 tons. About two-thirds 
of the English ships, carrying a total of 10,493 tons, belonged to 
London. France provided by far the largest amount of merchandise 
for the ships of London and several east coast ports ; but by far 
the greater part of London’s trade with France was carried in 
English ships, not in French. English and Dutch ships had no 
serious rivals in the carrying-trade.6 Ships of the German 
(Hanseatic), French and Scottish ports lagged far behind both 
m tonnage and in number of ships. Almost all the Dutch ships 
carried cargoes to London from France (Rouen, Bayonne), Danzig 
and Norway. At the same time ships from London visited the 


jones The Quarterly Journal of Economics, xli, (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), 
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Dutch ports, German towns such as Danzig, Elbing and Hamb 

the French ports of Bayonne, Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Rouen 
Dieppe, Calais, etc., the Levant and Barbary, in addition to various 
English ports. This was the situation round about the year 1600, 

Forty years later it had again changed completely. The trade 
of London had not only increased enormously, but had also great} 
extended its range, while Dutch trade with London had almost 
entirely ceased. In 1640 a large number of cargoes was sent 
from London. Of these 734 were carried by ships from the port of 
London, 108 by ships from other English ports, and 18 by ships 
from Hamburg, Liibeck and Bremen. Trade with Holland was 
still very flourishing, but at this particular date it was almost 
entirely in the hands of the merchants of London. In the course 
of the year 142 cargoes were sent from London to Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, Flushing, Dordrecht, Middelburg, Zierikzee and Delft — 
all in ships from the port of London ; but in spite of the closest 
scrutiny of the list, I have found only five ships from Holland, 
namely one from Flushing and four from Zierikzee. As regards 
the trade with other countries, the ships from London especially 
visited French and Spanish ports; a number of ships sailed to 
Italy, the Canary Isles, Barbary, Russia, Norway and the other 
Scandinavian countries ; while 39 London vessels went to the 
colonies, 21 to New England, Newfoundland and Virginia, nine 
to the West Indies and nine to the East Indies. We do not find 
a single Dutch ship employed in this trade. But two American 
ships from New England visited London in the same year. 

Thus the Dutch trade with London had almost entirely dis- 
appeared in 1640, whereas a number of vessels from Hamburg, 
Liibeck and Bremen, and several from the Scandinavian countries 
called at London. This state of things remained unchanged in 
1641. For the years 1642-1651 the London port-books are in- 
complete ; we have only the “coast cockets”’, i.e., lists giving 
particulars of the trade between various English ports. These 
show that there was a great increase in this coastwise trade. 
Similarly, the trade of London increased very much after 1651. 
This increase did not, however, take place at the expense of the 
Dutch : it was the natural result not of the Navigation Act, but of 
the growth of London, and was due to the rapid development of 
English economic life at this time. 

In the lists relating to other English ports whose port-books have 
come down to us, we find the same development as in London. 
This is especially remarkable in the case of Newcastle. About 
the year 1600 trade with Newcastle was still mostly carried on by 
French and Dutch ships. It is true that Newcastle possessed a 
merchant fleet of its own, but this was chiefly engaged in the 
English coasting trade. From 1 October, 1593 to 1 October, 15%, 
177 cargoes were sent from Newcastle by Dutch vessels from 
Amsterdam, Ackersloot, Flushing, Vlieland, Enckuyzen, Skiedam, 
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Haarlem, Dordrecht and Rotterdam. In the same year 130 

were sent in French bottoms belonging to Saint-Valery-sur- 
Somme, Calais and Dieppe, but only 55 by ships whose home port 
was Newcastle. Nine ships were from Denmark and the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, but there were none from Norway or Sweden. 


In 1640 the situation was completely changed. During the 
whole of that year no Dutch vessel visited Newcastle and only 
one French ship entered the port. The merchant fleet of Newcastle 
had, in fact, developed enormously since 1594. In 1640 no fewer 
than 164 cargoes left Newcastle in vessels belonging to this port. 
As ships were larger now than they had been 40 years earlier, we 
may fairly suppose that the trade of Newcastle had increased four- 
fold, perhaps fivefold since 1594. In spite of the Thirty Years’ 
War the trade of the German towns with Newcastle had increased 
during this period. Thus the number of vessels from Hamburg 
calling at Newcastle increased from 15 in 1594 to 67 in 1640; and 
in addition to these there were 23 ships from Liibeck, Bremen and 
Danzig. Similarly 14 Norwegian ships and 17 ships from Denmark 
and the Duchies called at Newcastle in that year. The main point 
to be observed is that both the Dutch and the French trade with 
Newcastle had disappeared, to the advantage of the commerce 
and shipping of that town. During the civil wars in England some 
Dutch vessels still visited Newcastle, but very rarely. Apart from 
the German and Scandinavian ships the English themselves carried 
on almost all the trade with Newcastle right up to 1651. 


Lynn, another important port, already possessed about the year 
1580 a very considerable merchant fleet in active communication 
with other British ports and on a more modest scale with France 
and Holland. The ships that called at Lynn were even more 
numerous ; nearly all of them had their home port in England, 
though a few came from Scotland and Holland. In 1582 
% Dutch ships called at Lynn. About the year 1600 the Lynn 
shipping increased at the expense of the Scottish and Dutch ships. 
In 1616 Dutch trade with Lynn had already come to an end 
altogether. The situation remained the same in 1640. The great 
merchant fleet of Lynn, which had gone on increasing, was still 
chiefly engaged in the English coasting trade ; only a very small 
number of the ships visited foreign ports. We find a few Norwegian 
ships at Lynn at this time, but none from Holland. 


Unfortunately the sixteenth-century lists for the foreign trade 
of the port of Hull have not been well preserved. In 1637, 82 
cargoes arrived in ships whose home port was Hull, and 32 cargoes 
were carried by ships belonging to other English ports. Visits of 
foreign ships to Hull were then few and far between. In that 
particular year 13 ships came from Hamburg, Liibeck and Bremen, 
and 15 from Norway, while there were none from Holland or France. 
On the other hand the citizens of Hull carried on a trade of some 
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importance with French, Dutch, German and Norwegian 
It is interesting to note that one Hull ship came from Greenland 


The trade of Boston was very modest about the year 16, 
The ships that called at this port were chiefly from London, Ney. 
castle, Lynn and other English ports. About 20 ships came from 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Flushing. It is impossible to compile 
exact statistics of the Boston trade in the sixteenth century, a 
the lists have been partially spoiled by damp. In the seventeenth 
century commercial relations were established between Boston and 
Norway, to increase rapidly about 1640; but the ships conveying 
Norwegian timber to Boston were never Dutch : they were English 
or, above all, Norwegian. The flourishing trade between Boston 
and Holland, especially Rotterdam and Amsterdam, round about 
1640, was entirely done by ships from Boston and other English 
ports, and the same applies to trade with Bordeaux. 

About 1600 a certain number of Dutch ships came to Yarmouth, 
From 1 October, 1600 to 1 October, 1601, 66 cargoes came from 
Rotterdam, Camphere and Flushing and 4-5 from Amsterdam, 
Horn and Dordrecht. But in the long run this Dutch trade could 
not compete with the English ships. The Yarmouth lists show 
us that Dutch ships had entirely disappeared as early as about 
1640. In 1645 the situation was still the same. Shortly after. 
wards, however, the Dutch offs reappeared. In 1650, 20 Dutch 
ships came to Yarmouth from various towns of the Netherlands, 
In the same year 33 ships arrived from Holland, all belonging to 
Yarmouth. 

It is unnecessary to continue this enumeration further. Suffice 
it to say that the shipping of all fairly important ports in the east 
and south of England was subject to a development comparable 
to that of London, Newcastle, Hull, Lynn, Boston and Yarmouth. 
The ports on the west coast of England were visited only very rarely 
by Dutch ships even at the end of the sixteenth century, and later 
on these ships disappeared altogether. This applies even to 
Bristol, the chief port of the west, which carried on an extensive 
trade with English, Scottish and Irish ports, the South of France, 
Portugal and Spain. 

Our investigations clearly show that English commerce and 
shipping made great strides at the end of the sixteenth and during 
the first half of the seventeenth century. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that English shipping increased fourfold if 
not fivefold from 1580 to 1640. The explanation of this develop- 
ment is to be found in the great increase in the export of textile 
goods, as well as in the ever-growing demand for raw materials such 
as iron, wool, timber, etc., and for certain products of agriculture, 
including wine and fruit from the south. The rapid development 
of English industry and commerce created a wealthy middle class 
which found a good investment for their capital in fitting out 
merchantmen. This is the true reason that the shipping of all 
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ish ports increased so enormously at that time. This develop- 

ment is in reality even greater than the growth of industry and 

That is why the English ousted their competitors, 

the Dutch and the French. And this substitution of English ships 

for Dutch and French vessels, where the trade of England was 
concerned, took place between 1600 and 1630 approximately. 


These observations are chiefly based upon the English customs- 
lists (the port-books). We do not find sources of this kind in the 
Dutch records. The charter-parties in Dutch notarial archives 
are a good source for details ; but compared with the very extensive 
Dutch carrying-trade they are scanty in number, besides being 
very inadequately preserved. It would be difficult, therefore, to 
draw any general conclusions from such a source. As regards the 

ipments of Norwegian timber from Amsterdam during the 
period from 1625 to 1650, the following statistics have recently 
been worked out. Of 959 contracts containing precise information 
as to the destination of Norwegian timber, 330 relate to ships sailing 
from Norway to Holland and 442 to ships sailing to France, while 
only 46 ships—a quite insignificant number for a period of 25 years— 
have England as their destination.® 


Several historians have maintained that the war between England 
and Holland from 1652 to 1654 confirms the traditional view, 
according to which the Dutch retained their supremacy in the 
trade with England up to 1 December, 1651. These historians 
assume that the passage of the Navigation Act brought about a 
marked and instantaneous reduction of Dutch trade with England, 
but my investigations prove that this assumption is incorrect. 
The real causes of the war were the friction between the Dutch 
and English in the East Indies and the mutual claims for com- 
pensation put forward by subjects of both countries. There was 
also the dispute between England and Holland concerning the right 
to carry the merchandise of belligerent countries, and finally, 
England’s claim to the fisheries in the North Sea and to supremacy 
in the waters surrounding Britain. All these’ claims were clearly 
set forth in the Navigation Act. The diplomatic negotiations 
which preceded the war likewise furnish evidence that the above- 
mentioned controversial issues were the deciding causes which led 
to the outbreak of war.° 


In short, the testimony of contemporary and fundamental 
sources shows that the discontinuance of the Dutch transport of 
goods to England was not due to the Navigation Act: it was the 
result of a gradual development which continued all through the 
first half of the seventeenth century. The lack of reliable informa- 


* Johan Schreiner, Nederland og Norge, 1625-1650, (Oslo, 1933), p. 22. 

% Letters and Papers relating to the first Dutch War, ed. S. R. Gardiner (1899); 
S. R. Gardiner, History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, 1649-1656, 
ii, 169 ; and F. C. Montague, of. cit., p. 389. 
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tion concerning the shipping in those days has made people attribyt: 
to the politicians of 1651 a change which was really accomplished 
the English nation, or rather by the English middle class, in th. 
course of half a century. It follows that the Navigation Act of 
9 October, 1651, can neither have had the object nor yet the import: 
ance generally attributed to it. Its main object was essenti 
defensive, i.e., to strengthen the position of English shipping again 
a fresh offensive by the great mercantile marine of Holland, a 
which must have seemed more threatening during the civil wars jp 
England than it had been before. It certainly helped also to prevent 
Dutch shipping from regaining its former position. But even in 
this respect the act did not succeed entirely. After its 
and even after it had been renewed and added to in 1660, we find 
that there were more Dutch ships in English ports than there had 
been about the year 1650. For at this time the Dutch developed 
their export industries, and were in addition carrying to England, 
from their depots in Amsterdam, cargoes of goods from other 
countries (e.g., Norwegian timber) as if these had been Dutch 
products. The provisions of the Navigation Act remained in force, 
however, with some minor modifications, for two hundred years, 
and during this long period, with its enormous expansion of British 
trade and shipping all the world over, they certainly achieved far 
greater effects than could have been anticipated in 1651. 


OscaR ALBERT JOHNSEN. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. A. H. M. Jones, M.A., professor of ancient history in 
University College, London, and Mr. Arthur Redford, M.A., Ph.D., 
r of economic history in the University of Manchester, 
have accepted the invitations of the council of the Association 
to join the editorial board of History. The board has decided in 
principle to accept requests for exchanges of History with historical 
journals of accepted scholarly standards, and with the journals of 
jammed societies and academic institutions in other countries, 
imespectively of the languages in which these are published. In 
this way History and the work of the Association will be made 
known to a wider circle of readers overseas, and the library of the 
Association will be enabled, when adequate accommodation is 
provided, to offer an extensive range of foreign periodicals for the 
use of members, thus increasing the attractiveness of membership 
of the Association to scholars desiring to work on foreign periodicals. 
The forty-third annual general meeting of the Association was 
held at the University of Bristol, 4-7 January, 1949. Papers were 
read by Sir Frederick Rees, principal of the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire, on ‘‘ Recent Trends in Economic 
History”, (4 January, with Mr. W. R. Taylor, chairman of the 
Bristol branch, in the chair) ; by Mr. D. C. Douglas, professor of 
history in the University of Bristol, on “‘ The Interrelations of 
National and Local History”, (5 January, with Professor A. 
Hamilton Thompson in the chair) ; and by Mr. C. M. MacInnes, 
professor of imperial history in the University of Bristol, on 
“Bristol and the Slave Trade ’’, (6 January, with Professor W. N. 
Medlicott in the chair). Sir Frederick Rees’ paper appears in the 
present issue of History. On 7 January there were discussions, 
opened by Miss M. R. Price, history tutor at Exhall College, Coven- 
try, on the integration of the teaching of history, geography, etc., 
into unified courses of social history for pupils in the secondary 
modern schools, and by Mr. G. T. Hankin on the desirability of 
requiring all students proceeding to a university or a training college 
to show a knowledge of the historical background of current events. 
The committee on the teaching of history arranged an exhibition, 
“History Teaching To-day”, amplifying the exhibition held at 
University College, London, in September, 1948, and dealing chiefly 
with history teaching in the secondary modern schools; a brief 
account of this exhibition appears below in these notes. Mr. E. G. 
Godfrey organised a publishers’ exhibition to which several firms 
contributed material of many kinds, and the City Museum, the 
City Library and the University Library arranged attractive 
exhibitions of their own material. 
Sir Philip Morris, vice-chancellor of the University, and the 
lord mayor of Bristol both gave receptions to the members of the 
conference, and Professor Douglas and Professor MacInnes 
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entertained members of the council and friends at the Royal Empire 
Society’s rooms. Admirably conducted and interesting visits wer 
arranged to the Red Lodge and the Georgian House, to the Lon 
Mayor’s Chapel and the Cathedral, to the city archives and ol 
Bristol, to St. Mary Redcliffe Church and the Theatre Royal, 
and to Clifton Suspension Bridge and Clifton College ; there was 
also a memorable all-day excursion to Norton St. Philip and Bath, 
where the mayor entertained members in the Grand Pump Rooms, 
A large and high-spirited party visited the excellent pantomime 
at the Theatre Royal, and many members saw the Cathedral 
Players perform T. S. Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral. Although 
some of our sterner young members have been heard to sugges 
that future conferences might devote more time to lectures and 
discussions, all who attended were agreed that the thanks of the 
Association are due to the mayor and officials of the city, the 
vice-chancellor and council of the university, the staff of the hist 
department and the members of the local branch, and especi 
to Professor C. M. MacInnes, Mr. P. V. McGrath and their willing 
helpers for making this one of the most enjoyable conferences in 
memory. 

At the business meeting on 5 January, on the council’s nomination, 
Sir Frank M. Stenton, M.A., D.Litt., Litt.D., LL.D., F.BA, 
vice-chancellor of Reading University and formerly professor of 
history there, and an ex-president of the Royal Historical Society, 
was elected president of the Historical Association. The thanks 
of the Association and of the council were recorded to Mr. S. M. 
Toyne “ for his careful and devoted service to the Association as 
chairman of the council during the period of Dr. Trevelyan’s 
presidency ’’, and the council reported that, in recognition of his 
services, it had elected Mr. Toyne to an honorary vice-presidency, 
Mr. E. H. Dance, Mr. G. T. Hankin, Miss H. M. Madeley, Dr. J. F. 
Nichols and Mr. F. J. Routledge were re-elected vice-presidents, 
and Mr. F. W. Brooks was elected to the vice-presidency vacated 
by Mr. Toyne’s promotion. On the postal ballot Professor J. 6. 
Edwards, Mr. F. W. Brooks, Mr. Max Beloff and Mr. F. R. Poskett 
were declared elected to the council on the national vote, and the 
late Mr. G. G. Armstrong, Mr. G. H. Caudwell, Professor A. H. Dodd 
and Dr. D. Coomer were elected on the regional group votes. The 
allocation for the repayment of railway fares of members attending 
meetings of the council and its committees was increased from 
£120 to £150. The chairman of the propaganda committee 
(Mr. E. H. Dance) reported that membership on 30 June, 1948, 
had reached 7,058, the highest figure yet recorded, and that there 
were 72 active branches ; several branches are now holding joint 
meetings and excursions, thus strengthening the idea of the 
Association and adding interest to their meetings. The list of area 
advisers has now been completed, and, together with the new panel 
of lecturers and an improved revision of the “‘ Aims ”’ leaflet, has 
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been circulated to the branches. The treasurer reported that, 
ite increased expenses of administration and of publishing, 

the Association’s financial position, thanks to the rising membership 

and the increased subscription, was sound. A significant feature 

of the branch reports is the steadily-growing interest in local 

history and the fostering of research projects in local history by 
ps of members acting in co-operation. 

The council has met in London on 30 October, in Bristol on 4 
and 7 January, and again in London on 26 February and 14 May. 
To fill four vacancies in its membership, it has co-opted Professor 
G. Barraclough (editor of the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature), 
Mr. J. Salmon (honorary organiser of the Association’s tours), 
Mr. C. H. D. Howard (lecturer in history at King’s College, London), 
and Mrs. J. Varley (archivist to the Lincoln Record Committee). As 
the Association’s underlease, from the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, of its present premises at 21 Bedford Square will expire at 
Midsummer, 1951, and to renew the lease may entail a substantially 
larger rent, and as the Association in any case requires much larger 
premises to discharge its obligations to the greatly increased 
membership, the council has authorised the hon. treasurer to look 
for suitable alternative accommodation in case removal becomes 

. The vital question of where, in that case, the new head- 
quarters of the Association should be found is under discussion : 
although reasons of expense may compel removal from central 
London, the council would be very reluctant to move to any district 
which would be less accessible to members of the Association generally 
than the present premises. On the recommendation of the general 
purposes committee, the council has set up a branch development 
fund, to which both branches and the council can contribute, under 
the administration of the propaganda committee, for use in assisting 
to found new branches. The initial amount of the fund (£64) is 
the figure shown in the accounts as “ branch balances ”’, and if 
any branch is closed down, any outstanding balance of its funds 
will be paid automatically into the branch development fund. 
Arising from an unofficial enquiry by a member of the Canadian 
Historical Association, the council has asked the general purposes 
committee to consider the whole question of the terms of affiliation 
of dominion and colonial historical societies, and the committee 
is investigating this and the cognate question of the affiliation 
of archaeological and kindred societies, and of training colleges 
and schools in this country. The council has decided to invite the 
Presidents of all affiliated societies to attend the annual general 
meetings of the Association and to take a formal part in the 
proceedings there. 

The forty-fourth annual general meeting will be held in January, 
1950, with the kind consent of the provost and council of University 
College, London, at the University College buildings in Gower Street; 
the theme of the meetings will be medieval studies. The council 
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is considering the suggestion that the conference might devote 
more time to lectures and discussions on scholarly topics, without 
however, impairing its usefulness as an informal social gathering 
of men and women interested in history. At the request of the 
illustrations committee, an exhibition of visual aids to hist 
teaching will be arranged at this annual general meeting. 

The work of organising the Association’s tours, and the sums of 
money involved, have now become so large that, on the recom. 
mendation of the local history committee, the council has constituted 
the tours sub-committee into a separate committee reporti 
directly to the council. The special committee on the proposed 
new illustrated magazine reports that the board of trade cannot yet 
allocate paper on a scale sufficient to allow the sale of the magazine 
to the general public (as apart from its circulation to subscribing 
members of the Association), and so for the present the matter 
remains in abeyance. On the recommendation of the general 
purposes committee, the council has resolved that where training- 
colleges, schools or other institutions are corporate members payi 
a single subscription, they may purchase pamphlets for their students 
at the recognised students’ rate, three-quarters of the price to the 
public, but not at the members’ rate (half-price). 

The central London branch of the Association having invited 
a party of members of the French Société des professeurs d'histoire 
et de géographie to visit London, to return the visit of London 
members to Paris in 1948, the council appointed a small committee 
to arrange a reception of the French visitors by the council at 21, 
Bedford Square on 20 April. At the request of the British Council, 
the council of the Association, in collaboration with the Geographical 
Association, arranged a reception, with a talk on London history, 
on 15 June for a party of Swedish history and geography teachers 
visiting England, and undertook to secure the co-operation of local 
branches in entertaining the Swedish visitors on an itinerary 
arranged for them by the British Council through the east midlands. 

The council resolved to co-operate with the Geographical Associa- 
tion and other kindred bodies to press on local education authorities 
a request that school holidays should be so arranged as to allow 
adequate time for the holding of subject-conferences between 
Christmas and the beginning of the Lent term, since the recent 
shortening of school holidays in the New Year had created much 
difficulty in this respect. On an appeal from the local history group 
of the Bolton branch, the council resolved to write to the town clerk 





of Bolton to urge the saving of Smithills Hall, Bolton, scheduled by 
the office of works as an ancient building, but now required by the 
local authority for a use which would at least restrict and might 
even deny public access. 

The council has appointed the following representatives to other 
organisations and committees: to the Standing Conference on 
Local History set up by the National Council of Social Service, 
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Professor A. Hamilton Thompson ; to the British national com- 
mittee of the International Congress of Historical Sciences, Professor 
R. F. Treharne, as editor of History ; to the propaganda committee 
of the British Records Association, Mr. P. D. Whitting. Dr. D. P. 
Dobson, chairman of the broadcasting committee, (or in her absence, 
Mr. A. C. F. Beales), was nominated to attend a conference called 
by the Schools Broadcasting Council in April, 1949, and Miss 
M. C. Sharp, headmistress of Enfield County School, Miss F. L. 
Partridge, history mistress at St. Paul’s Girls’ School, and Miss 
M. R. Price, headmistress-designate of Milham Ford School, were 
nominated to attend a conference of women history teachers, called 
at Cambridge for 28-29 July, by the women history teachers of that 
university, to discuss problems of interest to teachers preparing 
candidates in history for university entrance. 

The publications committee (chairman, Professor W. N. Medlicott), 
has issued two ‘“‘ general’ pamphlets, G.11, King Charles I, 1649- 
1949, by Miss C. V. Wedgwood, Miss Mary Coate, Professor Mark 
A. Thomson and Mr. David Piper, and G.12, Ket’s Rebellion, 1549, 
by Mr. S. T. Bindoff (1s. 6d. each, 1s. 7d. post free, sent free to all 
members), a ‘‘ special ’”’ pamphlet, S.3, County Records, by Mr. F. G. 
Emmison and Mr. Irvine Gray (1s. 6d., 1s. 7d. post free), and No. 
xxxiii of the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature . .. of the 
year 1947, edited by Professor G. Barraclough, (2s., 2s. 1d. post free). 
Members requiring a free copy of either of the two last-named 
items should apply to their branch secretaries, or, if unattached, 
to the offices of the Association. Other pamphlets in handfinclude, 
in addition to those mentioned in recent issues of History, Copernicus 
and the Reformation of Astronomy by Dr. A. Armitage, The Value 
of Money by Professor Victor Morgan, and Zwingli and the Swiss 
Reformation by Professor G. R. Potter. The Cambridge committee 
on the history of science has offered a bibliography of the history 
of science for inclusion in the “ special” series. The series on 
the great historians will be continued by Professor J. G. Edwards 
on Stubbs, Professor T. F. T. Plucknett on F. W. Maitland, and 
Mr. F. J. Routledge on Clarendon. The committee has reprinted 
the Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature ... of the years 
1942-45, (No. xxxi), and Professor Allan Nevins’ Select Bibliography 
of the History of the United States, (2s. each, 2s. 1d. post free, 1s. 1d. 
tomembers). On the representations of the local history committee, 
special arrangements were made for distributing the “ special” 
pamphlet on County Records ; it was, as a “‘ special”’ pamphlet, 
sent out on application only, but a description of the contents and 
purpose of the pamphlet, with a perforated reply-slip, was sent 
to all members in December with the Annual Report. The council 
has authorised the committee to apply part of the £1,500 special 
7 for reprinting pamphlets to the cost of reprinting some of the 

elps for Students of History series. A list of the titles of this series 
which are still in print has appeared in the advertisement pages 
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of History (No. 119, p. viii, No. 120/121. p. ii), and in the pamphlet 
on Ket’s Rebellion (p. iii of cover), The committee will welcome 
suggestions from members of the Association for the reprinti 
(with or without revision) of any of the out-of-print titles in this 
unique series. 

The committee on the teaching of history has issued No, 9 of 
its leaflets, The Use of Film Strips in the Teaching of History, 
prepared by Miss E. M. Veale for the illustrations committee, 
and adopted by the secondary schools’ section of the committee 
on the teaching of history. The primary schools’ section is prepari 
a leaflet on the content and construction of the history syllabus 
in a primary school. The council, at the request of the committee, 
decided to ask the Engineering Joint Examining Board to extend 
the scope of its history paper in its common entrance examination 
so as to allow candidates to use their knowledge of European or 
general history, and not merely British history as hitherto, A 
selection from the exhibition on “ History Teaching To-day,” 
organised on a more extensive scale at Bristol for the annual general 
meeting, has now been sent to the British zone in Germany for 
exhibition to German teachers at various centres there. Miss 
Madeley, the chairman of the committee, prepared a catalogue of 
the selected exhibits, for translation into German, and in co-operation 
with Mr. G. T. Hankin and Mr. D. W. Humphreys, wrote a pamphlet 
for the use of the German teachers who will introduce the exhibition 
to their colleagues at various German centres. Miss Madeley 
and Mr. Hankin visited Germany to effect the initial introduction 
and explanation of the exhibition there. Mr. Hankin will give 
an account of the reception and effect of the exhibition in Germany 
in a future issue of History. Meanwhile, Mrs. Mary Humphreys, 
at the editor’s request, kindly furnishes the following account of 
the complete exhibition at the annual meeting at Bristol :— 

The very successful exhibition of work done in connection with history 
teaching in secondary modern schools which was held in London in 
September, 1948, led on to a second exhibition which was held in conjunction 
with the annual meeting at Bristol in January, 1949. It was origi 
planned by the committee on the teaching of history to deal particularly 
with examples of work in the integration of history and geography and 
in social studies, but at rather short notice its scope was widened because 
the international committee made arrangements with the foreign office 
to send a selection of the work for exhibition in Germany. It was thought 
therefore that the exhibition should deal generally with experiments in 
the teaching of history. Much help was given in gathering the material 
by His Majesty’s inspectors, who provided information about schools which 
might have work suitable for display. As a result of this co-operation 
material was drawn from parts of the country as far apart as Cornwall, 
Northumberland, Cumberland and Kent. 

A large proportion of the work came from secondary modern schools 
and showed the attempt to make school history something more appropriate 
to the needs of the children than an attempted simplification of adult 
ideas. The two most fruitful types of approach seemed to be the study of 
a topic through the ages, or a local survey. Inevitably in an exhibition 
of this kind the emphasis was on work that could be visually represented 
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in charts, diagrams, models, etc. It was possible, however, in most cases 
to see this work in its proper setting if one studied the schemes of work 
which most of the forty contributing schools sent with their exhibits. 


Perhaps the most important characteristic of the exhibition was the 
evidence it gave of the attempt to introduce more activity by the children 
into the history lesson. Some of the work showed very clearly the high 
standards of achievement that such methods may elicit from individual 
members of a class. It is this particular aspect of experimental history- 
teaching that is emphasised in the selection that is being taken to Germany, 
where history teaching suffers from the more rigid type of formal class 
teaching that is gradually disappearing from the schools in this country. 

The exhibition was visited by many teachers from the Bristol area 
in addition to the members of the Historical Association present at the 
meetings. The varied exhibits thus came under severe critical examination 
and there is no doubt that the exhibition was of value not only because 
it suggested to some teachers ideas that they would like to introduce in 
their own teaching but also because it suggested some of the things to be 
avoided at all costs. 

The international committee, through its chairman, Mr. G. T. 
Hankin, proposed to the foreign office various measures whereby 
the Association might help German teachers of history : six German 
teachers to be invited to attend the annual general meeting at 
Bristol, and to take back with them the exhibition on “ History 
Teaching To-day ” for demonstration throughout the British zone ; 
the Association’s leaflets on the teaching of history to be 
translated into German, with a prefatory note expounding their 
non-official character, for distribution in Germany ; twelve selected 
German teachers to attend the vacation school at Hull ; selected 
German teachers to attend for three or six months at British 
training-colleges or emergency training-colleges ; scholarships to 
enable selected German students to attend for a session at certain 
British university training-departments where training in the 
teaching of history is given special attention ; selected German 
teachers to visit and work in British schools; a list of films and 
film strips for history teaching to be prepared by the illustrations 
committee for use in Germany. Of these ambitious suggestions, 
two have been adopted in part: the foreign office has notified 
the Association that it proposes to send four German teachers of 
history to the vacation school at Hull, and that it would undertake, 
at its own cost and sole responsibility, to transport the exhibition 
to Germany and to show it there during the summer and autumn 
of 1949. The Association has accepted both proposals, and Mr. 
Hankin, for the international committee, has made the necessary 
arrangements with the foreign office for the despatch and demonstra- 
tion of the exhibition. 

The local history committee (chairman, Dr. J. F. Nichols), has 
decided not to ask the publications committee to reprint immedi- 
ately pamphlet S.2, Local History Handlist, and will instead plan a 
thorough revision of the pamphiet both in substance and in form, 


including a possible change of title to indicate the pamphlet’s 


scope as being actually surviving antiquities rather than local history 
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in general. The committee will welcome members’ suggestions for 
improvements. Co-operation with the Standing Conference q 
Local History continues. The library committee (chairman, 
Mr. A. T. Milne) reports the completion of the new edition of th 
Library Catalogue (published June, 1949, 1s. 6d., post free 1s, 84,) 
and the receipt of some valuable gifts of books. The illustrations 
committee reports the election of Mr. C. R. N. Routh as chairman, 
succeeding Mr. C. H. Gerred, who, after many years’ active service, 
has resigned owing to ill-health, and the election of Miss G. Stretton 
as secretary, replacing Miss Palmer, who also has resigned. The 
committee approved, and passed on to the committee on the 
teaching of history, the leaflet prepared by Miss E. M. Veale on 
the educational value of film strips. A proposed leaflet on historical 
films has, after consideration, been deferred until sufficient material 
has accumulated to warrant a study. The tours committee 
(chairman, Mr. J. Salmon) reports the success of the York and 
Chichester tours in April, and the arrangement, for August, of a 
tour in Brittany led by Dr. D. P. Dobson and a tour in south-east 
Wales led by Mr. A. J. Richard. 

The propaganda committee (chairman, Mr. E. H. Dance) reports 
the revival, during the spring and summer of 1949, of the Huntingdon- 
shire, Buckinghamshire and Reading branches, and attempts to 
restart the West Surrey, North Staffordshire, Chester, Derby and 
York branches in the immediate future. The committee has heard 
and considered Mr. Safkin’s proposals for a junior Historical Associa- 
tion linked with the youth movement, but had been unable to 
agree on any recommendation ; it had therefore postponed a 
decision to enable Mr. Safkin, (who was co-opted to the committee) 
to test his ideas in Lancashire and to report the results in a year’s 
time. The committee had approved a new circular, drawn up by 
Mr. Wintle and Professor MacInnes, on publicity for local branches, 
and would circulate 500 copies to the branches. A sub-committee 
was considering general advertising policy for the Association. 
The council approved the committee’s recommendation of a 
meeting of the area advisers at each annual general meeting. 


* * * * * + 


Mr. J. W. Herbert, B.A., the secretary of the Association, writes :— 

By the death of Sir Henry Marten on 11 December, 1948, the 
Association has lost one of its most devoted and distinguished 
members. Many impressive tributes have been paid elsewhere 
to his outstanding work at Eton College as a brilliant teacher of 
history, and later as an administrator. But here it is right and 
proper that we should recall with gratitude his many years of 
service to the Historical Association, and express due appreciation 
of his work. A mere glance through its records reveals something 
of his great contribution to our foundation and growth. For 
over 40 years his name has been a household word in the Association, 
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and the familiar C. H. K. Marten appears prominently in every 
efort to further our cause and widen our sphere of usefulness. 
Hewas one of those who attended the meeting at University College, 
London, on 19 May, 1906, when the Historical Association was born, 
anda month later he was elected to the first council. At the same 
time a sub-committee was appointed to collect information as to 
existing examinations and courses of work; his membership of 
this committee marks the beginning of his many years’ devotion 
to the task of stimulating interest in and providing help for all 
those who were engaged in the teaching of history in schools. No 
teacher of history sought his help and advice in vain. He was for 
many years chairman of the examinations committee, but his work 
on this side of the Association’s activities did not prevent him from 
playing a prominent part in the new committees formed from time 
to time to meet new needs incidental to a growing society. At 
varying times he served on the finance, publications and illustrations 
committees, was chairman of the international committee, and was 
amember of the editorial board of History from 1917 to 1946. 

Acknowledgment of Sir Henry’s work for the Association came 
with his election to the presidency, which he held for the three 
years 1929 to 1932. He often said he was proud to be the first 
schoolmaster president, and he gave freely to the Association the 
benefit of all those gifts, intellectual and human, with which he 
was so richly endowed. His visits to many of our widespread 
branches were much appreciated and gave great encouragement 
totheirmembers. His power of creating an atmosphere of goodwill 
and endeavour, and inspiring others by his own enthusiasm were 
most highly marked at the annual meetings. It was so obvious 
that he really enjoyed the meetings himself. Sir Henry’s interest 
in the Association remained to the end, though failing health pre- 
vented him from taking an active part in our proceedings during 
the last few years. Yet, only a short time before his death, he 
came up to two meetings and gave us his help and advice in a problem 
of some difficulty. On his last visit, during a conversation with 
the writer, he referred to the early pioneering years of the Associa- 
tion, and spoke in eulogistic terms of those who might be called the 
fathers of the Association. This generous and selfless appreciation 
of the efforts of others was characteristic and contributed to the 
teal affection felt for him by all who had the pleasure and privilege 
of working with him. 


© * * * * * 


Mr. Herbert has also supplied the information on which the 
following notes are based :— 

The council and the Association have lost through death the long 
and valued services of three other members. Mr. G. G. Armstrong, 
M.A., M.Litt., president of the Stockton branch, and a familiar 
and friendly member of the council from 1936 to 1947, died in 
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December, 1948, after a road accident. Miss A. M. Hart, MA 
who died on 13 December, 1948, was assistant secretary anj 
librarian of the Association from 1922 to 1924, became its fig 
full-time secretary in 1924, retaining that office and the charge of 
the library until 1926; from 1928 to 1940 she was secretary to 
the propaganda committee, and she served on the council from 
1933 to 1938. Miss A. M. Baylay, M.A., who died on 7 Feb 
1949, was a member of the council from 1912 to 1917, when she 
became hon. treasurer of the Association, holding that exacti 
office till 1920 ; her services were recognised by her election to a 
vice-presidency in 1921, in which capacity she remained a member 
of council till her death ; she was also chairman of the library com. 
mittee from 1928 to 1946, and treasurer of the Central London 
branch from 1922 to 1945. The Association owes them much: 
ungrudging labours such as theirs are a very large part of its 
foundation. 

* * * * * . 

William Fiddian Reddaway, senior fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, died at Cambridge on 31 January, 1949. Born o 
2 August, 1872 and educated at Leys School, he took a “ first” in 
history at King’s College, Cambridge in 1894. A Whewell scholar 
in 1895, in 1897 he won the Members’ Prize and gained a fellowship 
at King’s College. He had become, in 1896, a lecturer ‘at Fitz 
william Hall, the headquarters since 1892 of the organisation for 
non-collegiate students, and when in 1907 he was made censor of 
the hall, he made it his prime task to convert a formal teaching 
and administrative organisation into a real community with a 
corporate life and pride of itsown. When he resigned the censorship 
in 1924, the hall (now Fitzwilliam House) owed it largely to his 
sense of duty, his enthusiasm and his eae of creating faith in 
others that this end had been fully achieved. He now resumed 
his much-interrupted studies in modern Scandinavian and Slavonic 
history, in which fields he had made himself one of our foremost 
authorities, and he was appointed a university lecturer in history 
and director of Scandinavian studies. He had previously published 
The Monroe Doctrine (1898) and the well-known Frederick the Great 
and the Rise of Prussia (1904) in the Heroes of the Nations series, 
as well as five chapters on Scandinavian history in vols. iv, v, Vi 
and xi of the Cambridge Modern History (1906-09) and other items. 
He continued his widely-ranging participation in the great co 
operative histories undertaken by the Cambridge University Press, 
writing four chapters on the diplomatic background of the European 
rivalry for colonial power in North America, for vols. i and ii of the 
Cambridge History of the British Empire (1929-40) and ch. vil, 
“The Crimean War and the French Alliance” for the Cambridge 
History of British Foreign Policy, vol. ii (1923), though his most 
important work in this sphere was the launching of the Cambridge 
History of Poland, of which he was the chief editor, and to vol. il 
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of which, From Augustus II to Pilsudski, 1697-1935 (1941) he 
contributed three chapters. In 1925 he joined the editorial board 
of the recently-founded Cambridge Historical Journal, becoming its 
honorary treasurer from 1934 to 1943. Readers of History will 
aps know best his two volumes in Methuen’s History of Medieval 
and Modern Europe,—vol. vi, 1610-1715, which appeared a few 
weeks before his death, and vol. vii, 1715-1814 (1936) ; his contri- 
pution, vol. ii, 1492-1715, (1930), to R. G. D. Laffan’s Select 
Documents of European History is also widely used. Among many 
other writings, his Documents of Catherine the Great : the Corres- 
¢ with Voltaire, and the Instruction of 1767 (1931), his 
Introduction to the Study of Russian History (S.P.C.K. Helps for 
Students of History, No. 25, 1920) and his Lord John Russell illustrate 
further the range of his active interests. His main contribution 
lay in synthesis and exposition, especially of the works of foreign 
scholars writing in unfamiliar languages, rather than in original and 
individual research. His ample and gracious courtesy, springing 
from a deep and wholly sincere desire to help all fellow-scholars 
and students who might have occasion, however slight, to consult 
him, will remain a warm memory far beyond the limits of the 
Cambridge circle which had nurtured him and which he knew so 
intimately. 
Ba * * * * * 


Monsignor Martin Grabmann, who died at Eichstatt in Germany 
on 9 January, 1949, was one of the most distinguished pioneers 
of medieval studies in the present century. Born in 1875, he 
devoted himself entirely to research in medieval scholastic thought 
and to its exposition, both in his writings and in his seminar at 
Munich, which became an international centre for students in this 
great field from all parts of Europe and America. Developing 
the initial pioneering work of Cardinal Franz Ehrle and of Clemens 
Baeumker, he published some forty texts, studies and monographs 
on medieval theologians and philosophers in the Munich Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters : Texte und Unter- 
suchungen (founded by Baeumker and von Hertling), and in the 
learned series published by Freiburg and other German and Austrian 
universities and academies, steadily expanding the scope of his 
investigations as he progressed. His Die Geschichte der scholastischen 
Methode, nach den gedruckten und ungedruckten Quellen dargestellt, 
(2 vols., Freiburg, 1909-11) and his Mittelalterliches Geistesleben ; 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Scholastik und Mystik, (2 vols., 
Munich, 1926, 1936) established, chiefly from unprinted manuscript 
sources, the main outlines of the development of medieval philosophy, 
and especially of dialectical and theological technique, from 
Berengar of Tours to William of Ockham, and made clearer than 
ever before the influence of both Aristotle and St. Augustine upon 
medieval thought, as well as illuminating in passing many little- 
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known tendencies and imperfectly understood personalities, fj, 
more specialised studies on the canon of St. Thomas Aqui 
continuing the great work of Pére Mandonnet, and the Many 
critical essays in which he was able to complete the definitiye 
process of dating and of establishing the authenticity or otherwig 
of nearly all of the writings attributed to St. Thomas, have mage 
possible the study of the development of the Thomist 

from the earliest of St. Thomas’s writings to the full maturity 
his systematised thought. His Thomas von Aquin ; eine Einfi 

in seine Persinlichkeit und Gedankenwelt, (Munich, 1912), a general 
survey based on intimate knowledge of the texts and of the subg. 
quent literature of the subject, and incorporating the conclusions 
of several monographs and other detailed studies from Grabmann’s 
own pen, has run into several editions, including translations into 
English (Thomas Aquinas, his personality and thought, trans. Michel, 
New York, 1928) and French (St. Thomas d’Aquin, trans, E, 
Vansteenburgh, Paris, 1936). Further, from 1916 onwards Mgr. 
Grabmann was engaged systematically on cataloguing and classi- 
fying the Latin translations of Aristotle, a basic task so important 
for the study of medieval thought that eventually it was sponsored 
by the International Union of Academies, and scholars all over the 
western world were enlisted to join in the work as a great international 
co-operative project. Fittingly Mgr. Grabmann was honoured by 
universities, academies and learned societies throughout Europe 
and America as one whose great labours, fruitful in themselves, 
will bear even richer fruit in the work of others, made possible 
by what he did. 


* * * * * * 


M. Camille Bloch, the foremost French authority on the war of 
1914-18, was born on 27 July, 1865, at Le Thillot (Vosges) and died 
in Paris on 15 February, 1949. Like so many other leading French 
historians of his generation, he was educated at the Sorbonne and 
the Ecole des Chartes. Appointed a departmental archivist, he 
became inspecteur-général des bibliothéques et des archives, and in 
1918 was made head of the French War Library and Museum at 
Vincennes, retaining this post until he retired in 1935. During 
most of these years he was also professor of modern history at the 
Sorbonne. His earliest work lay in the study of the economic 
aspects of the French Revolution and the preceding century, but 
after 1918 he turned to the study of the recent war with all the 
exact and scrupulously scholarly standards learnt in his earlier 
training. His Les causes de la guerre mondiale (1933: English 
translation) is one of the most important discussions of this subject, 
refusing to absolve Germany from blame for the war on any plea 
of a general and impotent drift of the European system of sovereign 
states into catastrophe. He played a prominent part in founding 
and directing the Revue d'histoire de la guerre mondiale, and he 
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established the Bibliotheque de documentation internationale con- 
femporasne. More recently he had turned his attention to the 
diplomatic history of the events immediately preceding the second 


world war. 


* * © * * 


The following recent appointments will be of special interest to 
our readers. Mr. G. S. Graham, M.A., Ph.D., reader in history 
at Birkbeck College, has been elected to the Rhodes chair of 
imperial history at King’s College, the University of London, as 
from 1 January, 1949. Mr. Henry Frankfurt, professor of oriental 
archaeology at the Oriental Institute, Chicago, has been elected 

fessor of the history of pre-classical antiquity in the University 
of London, and will succeed the late Professor F. Saxl as director 
of the Warburg Institute as from 1 May, 1949. The election of 
Mr. F. Wormald, M.A., assistant-keeper of manuscripts in the 
British Museum, to the newly-created university chair of palaeo- 
graphy at King’s College, the University of London, as from 
1 January, 1950, will strengthen the provision for the training of 
postgraduate students both at King’s College and at the Institute of 
Historical Research. Mr. K. B. Smellie, B.A., has been made pro- 
fessor of political science at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. The University of Manchester has instituted a 
new chair of Mesopotamian studies, with Mr. Thomas Fish, Ph.D., 
previously reader in Assyriology in the university, as its first holder, 
as from 25 December, 1948. Mr. Ronald Syme, M.A., fellow of 
Trinity College, has been elected to the Camden professorship of 
ancient history in the University of Oxford as from 25 April, 1949. 
Professor L. M. Hacker, M.A., had been re-elected to the Harold 
Vyvyan Harmsworth chair of American history in the University of 
Oxford for the session 1949-50, but his subsequent appointment as 
director of the Columbia University School of General Studies has 
necessitated his resignation of the chair. Dr. G. N. Clark, M.A., 
D.Litt., provost of Oriel College, has been made Ford’s lecturer in 
English history for the session 1949-50. Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler 
has accepted an invitation by the government of Pakistan to serve 
as adviser in archeological matters, including the setting up of 
a department for the exploration and preservation of ancient 
sites and the formation of a national museum at Karachi. 


Among the honorary degrees conferred by the University of 
Cambridge on 9 June, the degree of LL.D. was conferred on Dr. 
Lilian M. Penson, vice-chancellor and professor of modern history 
in the University of London, and that of Litt.D. on Dr. Norman 
Baynes, emeritus professor of Byzantine history in the University 
of London and an honorary vice-president of the Historical 
Association. In the New Year honours list, Miss Dorothy Dymond, 
M.A., principal of Portsmouth Training College, a vice-president of 
the Historical Association and a member of the editorial board 
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of History, was made a C.B.E., and in the birthday honours lis 
in June Mr. Charles Hilary Jenkinson, M.A., deputy-keeper of the 
public records, was made a knight bachelor. 

= = + * * a 


The ninth congress of historical sciences will be organised jp 
Paris, 27 August-2 September, 1950, by the French committee of 
historical sciences. Its sections will be: (a) Anthropology and 
Demography, (5) History of Ideas, (c) Economic History, (d) Social 
History, (¢) History of Civilisations, (f) Political History, ang 
(g) History of Institutions, each section being divided into su}. 
sections, (i) Prehistory and Antiquity, (ii) Medieval History, 
(iii) Modern History, to 1914, and (iv) Contemporary History, 
(1914-39) : additional colloguia will be arranged on certain other 
themes. In each section, sub-section and theme advance reports 
will be printed and circulated for discussion at the morning meetings; 
the afternoon meetings will hear and discuss papers on subjects of 
general interest, suggesting comparisons for discussion. On the 
penultimate day the rapporteurs will meet to draw up a general 
survey of the questions discussed, and to propose practical 
suggestions for new research, team projects, publications, etc, 
which will be reported to the final plenary meeting of the congress, 
The Comité Frangais des Sciences Historiques (96 Bd. Raspail, 
Paris, Vle), asks all who wish to attend to notify the secretary 
before 1 March, 1950: the enrolment fee is fr. 1,000 fr. 500 for 
students recommended in writing by their professors). Provided 
early notice is given, the committee will find lodging, at the most 
reasonable terms possible, for all members of the congress. It 
hopes to obtain for members appreciable reductions in fares on the 
French railways, and suggests that all other national committees 
should attempt to secure similar reductions in their own countries. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
I. THE PERSONALITY OF CHARLES I 


Miss M. R. Toynbee, M.A., Ph.D., of 22, Park Town, Oxford, writes:— , 


May I correct an error in Miss Coate’s contribution to the 
Association’s Pamphlet No. G.11 on King Charles I? On p. 16 
she writes: “‘ It was characteristic of this side of his mind [i.e., of 
the king’s lack of generosity] that when at his execution the 
executioner asked for the customary pardon, the kind replied: 
‘I forgive no subject of mine who comes deliberately to shed my 
blood’”’. If authentic, these words would seriously’ challenge 
the truth of Marvell’s celebrated lines. But were they in fact 
ever spoken? Mr. J. G. Muddiman in his Trial of Charles I (1928) 
says that long study of tie original sources for the events of January, 
1648/9 had convinced him of the supreme value of the 
newsbooks. He lists those in existence in January and February 
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of that year, all of which may be consulted in the British Museum. 
Almost all record in detail the king’s speech on the scaffold and 
his subsequent dialogue with the executioner: not one mentions 
that the request for pardon was so much as made, much less refused. 
Qn the other hand, The Perfect Weekly Account for 31 January/ 
7 February affirms that ‘‘ when the Deputies of that grim Serjeant 
death appeared with a terrifying disguise the King with a pleasant 
countenance said he freely forgave them”’ (my italics). This rings 
true of the man who had just commanded his children to forgive 
their father’s enemies, and was now to declare that he had forgiven 
all the world. If Charles learned the lesson of generosity late, he 
learned it, in a hard school, very thoroughly : his charity at the 
end impressed contemporaries perhaps even more than his fortitude. 


Whence then arose the fable of the king’s vindictiveness, so 
unfortunately perpetuated and disseminated in 1949? On 25 June, 
1649, a few days after the death of the common hangman Richard 
Brandon (who almost certainly did not behead Charles I), two 
pamphlets appeared, respectively entitled The Confession of Richard 
Brandon and The Last Will and Testament of Richard Brandon. 
In the first (p. 6) we read: ‘‘ That his Majesties denying to forgive 
him, when he fell down upon his knees unto him, hath very much 
troubled his conscience ” ; in the second (p. 8): ‘‘ That his Majestie 
told him when he ask’d him forgiveness ; That he could not forgive 
any subject that came to murder him’”’. Mr. Muddiman discusses 
the character and objects of these two tracts (pp. 168-70). The 
important point to notice here is that the Confession is a pseudo- 
Royalist satire, the Last Will a genuine one: their contents are 
almost entirely fictitious ; therefore to cite as evidence the “ facts ” 
recorded in them, as has been done in modern times, is im- 
permissible. Further, in 1660, during the trials of the Regicides, 
one Gittens asserted that he had seen William Hulet kneel to ask 
the king’s forgiveness ; but Gittens was not a reliable witness, and 
in any case he did not say that the forgiveness was denied. 


II. THE HUMANITARIANS AND THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


Mr. G. R. Mellor, of 3, Chambers Gardens, London, N.2, writes :— 

Certain sections of Capitalism and Slavery, a book which, according 
to your last issue, ‘‘ challenges the ‘ humanitarian ’ interpretation 
of the abolition of the slave trade and of slavery”, provide an 
interesting study in historiography. Coupland’s contention that 
behind the legal judgment in the Somersett case lay the moral 
judgment is, according to Mr. Williams, ‘‘ merely poetic sentimen- 
tality translated into modern history” (p. 45). Presumably, 
Mansfield himself was guilty of similar ‘“ poetic sentimentality ” 
when he spoke of the state of slavery being so odious, that nothing 
could be suffered to support it, but positive law (Howell, xx, 82). 
Again, on the notorious Zong case, “‘ the idea that the captain and 
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crew should be prosecuted for mass homicide never entered int 
the head of any humanitarian ”’ (p. 46). But Coupland notes tha 
Granville Sharp fastened on the case and appealed for the initiation 
of a trial for murder (British Anti-Slavery Movement, p. 60), 
Concerning Pitt’s role, “ it was not difficult to see the political 
motives behind Pitt’s cloak of humanitarianism” (pp. 146-7) 
The thesis is propounded that Pitt first supported abolition becans 
restricting the supply of slaves to Santo Domingo would help ty 
eliminate the most formidable competitor of the British West 
Indies, and that, after the island was ruined by the insurrection 
consequent on the French Revolution, his interest in abolition 
became perfunctory. In view of the continued opposition of the 
West Indian interest to the abolition movement from its inception, 
one must conclude that the plan was a “top secret” pleasant 
surprise for the West Indians, and one must marvel at the brilliant 
detection of the ‘cloak of humanitarianism”! In 1845, the 
future Lord Macaulay delivered a speech in the Commons which 
was “a masterpiece of clarity and lucidity, befitting a great 
historian. It had one defect: it was pro-slavery and not anti- 
slavery ” (p. 193). This summing-up illustrates the slippery slope 
from standing dialectic on its head to standing a fact on its head, 
for it would be difficult to find a more scathing denunciation of 
the slave trade and of slavery than that uttered by Macaulay 
during the speech (Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, \xxvii, col. 
1294). The reader is also informed that Wellington called the 
suppression of the slave trade “ criminal—‘ a breach of the law of 
nations—a breach of treaties’ ’’ (p. 175). Wellington’s observation 
(P.D., 3 S., 1, 383) was on a Bill, which became the Act 2 &3 
Vict. c. 73, authorising the capture and the adjudication of Portu- 
guese slave vessels in the admiralty courts in the same way as if 
such vessels and their cargoes were the property of British subjects. 
Lastly, the statements that “the decisive forces in the period 
of history we have discussed are the developing economic forces” 
(p. 210), and that the importance of the humanitarians “ has been 
seriously misunderstood and grossly exaggerated by men who have 
sacrificed scholarship to sentimentality and, like the scholastics 


of old, placed faith before reason and evidence” (p. 178) hardly 
justify the author’s claim that his book is “ not an essay in ideas 
or interpretation” (p. vii). 


III. THE TEACHING OF LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY AT CAMBRIDGE 


Mr. J.'H. Parry, M.A., Ph.D., of Clare College, Cambridge, writes :— 

May I venture to draw your attention to a small mis-statement 
in “ Notes and News”, History, No. 117/118? After your very 
kind reference to my appointment here to lecture on the history 
and affairs of Latin America, you go on to say: “ Mr. Parrys 
teaching responsibilities will be primarily to students reading for 
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the modern and medieval languages tripos, and a place for Latin- 
American history in the historical tripos has yet to be found.” 


The M.M.L. tripos has two “ special subject ” papers on Latin- 
American topics. The historical tripos has an optional paper on 
the “Expansion of Europe” which always includes a number of 
nestions on Latin America. Most of these questions naturally 
refer to colonial Latin America, but European economic activity 
in independent Latin America also receives attention from time 
to time. It is true that the historical tripos contains no paper 

ifically devoted to Latin America ; but more than half of the 
men who attend the course are candidates for one or the other 
part of the historical tripos, and about half the available lecture- 
time is devoted to independent Latin America. 


IV. THe TEACHING OF MODERN History AT OXFORD 


Mr. K. W. Spikes, of 19, Oakland Road, Birmingham, 13, writes :— 

I have just read in ‘‘ Notes and News” (p. 113) of History, Nos. 
117/118, that in 1919 Oxford still ignored European history after 
1815. In 1914 there was certainly a study of European history 
to 1878: I took papers in it in 1917, having attended lectures on 
Bismarck by Grant Robertson and “ coached ”’ with him on the 
period 1789-1878. A detail perhaps, but why make us more out 
of date than we were ? 


APOLOGIES 


The editor wishes to apologise to Principal J. H. Nicholson, of 
University College, Hull, for the error in his name in “‘ Notes and 
News”, No. 117/118, p. 109. 


The reviewer and the editor wish to apologise to Mr. E. K. 
Milliken for referring to him as “ her” in the review of his book 
Norman and Angevin, (No. 117/118, p. 183). 


DESIDERATA 


The librarian, Bristol University, Bristol, 8, is anxious to obtain 
the following Historical Association Leaflets: No. 9, Bibliography 
of Exeter, (1908) ; No. 15, G. T. Hankin, Teaching of Civics in Public 
Schools, (1909) ; No. 18, A Bibliography of British History, 1815- 
1909, (1909) ; No. 19, Methods of Teaching History in Schools, (1910); 
No. 20, School Historical Libraries, (1910) ; No. 26, A Bibliography 
of Constitutional History, (1912). 

The librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, is anxious to purchase 
a copy of History, No. 112, (now out of print) in order to complete 
the set in the college library. 

[Readers willing to supply any of the above items should write 
direct to the librarian concerned. ] 
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REVIEWS 


Scotland Before the Scots (being the Rhind Lectures for. 1944), By 
V. GORDON CHILDE. London: Methuen. 1946. viii + 14 
+ xvipp. 12s. 6d. 


Here's Scotland’s Story. By W. R. KeRmaAck. Edinburgh: 
Johnston. 1946. 96 pp. (illus.). 3s. 6d. 


It may seem an impertinence to begin a review of any book from 
Professor Childe’s pen by saying it is a good book. Yet the remark 
is necessary, for the present book starts by giving the impression 
that it is going to be a bad one. In his preface the author tells ts 
frankly that it is an “application of Marxism to prehistory”, 
Fortunately the scientist conquers the doctrinaire ; and the only 
serious harm done to his work by the attempt to fit archzological 
facts into the framework of a modern ideology is the repulsive jargon 
which he is driventoemploy. Thus the beaker folk are “ catalysts”, 
who “release the immanent forces of social change”. Pottery 
becomes ‘‘ ceramic furniture’’, and tools are ‘“‘ instruments of 
production with which they controlled their environment”. The 
information that the Larnians had boats is conveyed in the following 
words: —‘‘ They were advanced enough in technology to be able to 
cross and recross the stormy North Channel”. Worst of all, 
two poor old women sacrificially buried in a house at Skara Brae 
are hailed as “ ideological lubricants’! No doubt it will console 
their shades. All this is amusing enough in its way, but behind it 
lurks the danger that the mechanistic view of human society which 
Professor Childe has adopted may in the end become an obsession 
destroying the objectivity of a scientist’s outlook. 

For the rest, this is an excellent book. The complex story of 
Scotland’s prehistoric development is told, not from the narrow 
provincial standpoint too often adopted by Scottish antiquaries, 
but in its broad European context. Situated at the extreme 
north-western apex of the ancient world, Scotland received cultural 
infiltrations from the Mediterranean civilisations along the Atlantic 
seaboard; from Central Europe via the Rhine valley and the 
Channel ; and from the Baltic countries across the open seas. It 
is this that invests Scottish prehistory with an importance far in 
excess of the scale of its monuments or the richness of its relics. 

A comparison between this book and Professor Childe’s former 
works—The Prehistory of Scotland (1935), and Prehistoric Com 
munities of the British Isles (1940), reveals not only the advance 
in our knowledge but also the development of the author’s views. 
The “Beaker Lords” or ‘‘ Beaker Aristocracy”, an unhappy 
conception, now disappear. Obviously they are out of place ina 
primitive Marxist society : so now we are assured that they were 
“not in the least aristocratic”. Also we hear much less of the 
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“Gallic Warlords ” to whom Professor Childe used to ascribe our 
Sottish hill-forts. This is all to the good, for the phenomena of 
the hill-forts is much too complex, and far too little exploration 
has been done, to justify their explanation by any such simple or 
ingle hypothesis. A good example of the pitfalls of hasty assertion 
is provided by the statement that the Burnswark fort “ must be 
ycepted as pre-Roman since the legions under Agricola seem to 
have besieged it’. Quite as likely it was the Roman invasion that 
led to the building of the hill-top refugium. The book is excellently 
illustrated, and not its least valuable feature is the full series of 
statistical appendices. 

To condense the history of Scotland into a book of 90 pages, 
and yet to produce a well-proportioned and readable narrative, is no 
light undertaking, yet it has been successfully accomplished in 
Mr. Kermack’s attractive little volume. Where such extreme 
condensation is requisite, there will always be gaps to strike the 
individual reader’s predilections. For example, it may seem that 
inthe last three chapters, devoted to the period after 1745, economic 

ts are over-stressed: Sir Walter Scott and the Romantic 
Revival, with all they meant for Scotland, are dismissed in three 
lines. A number of errors should be corrected in a future edition. 
The Mounth is not “‘ the escarpment of the Highland plateau ”’, 
but the chain of heights along the south side of the Dee, with their 
nine famous ‘‘ Mounth Passes” that have conditioned the history 
ofnorth-eastern Scotland since Romantimes. The word“ Nordics’’, 
suggesting an imaginary racial entity, should vanish. The choir 
of Glasgow cathedral dates from the thirteenth century, and 
stone castle building began in that century also. Edward I’s 
refusal of an amnesty to Wallace was not because “‘ he stood for 
the common people of Scotland ’’, an idea that neither Wallace nor 
Edward would have understood; it was due to purely feudal 
legalistic reasons. In the illustrations, which are well selected, 
it should be made clear that Dalmeny church tower and the gun 
carriage of Mons Meg are modern. But these are small blemishes 
in a little book of outstanding merit, which presents a vivid and 
attesting narrative of Scottish history, while avoiding the romantic 
tinsel of which such popular summaries are usually made up. 

W. D. Stmpson. 


The Ancient Maya. By Sytvanus G. Morey. California : 
Stanford University Press, and London : Cumberlege. 1947. 
(2nd edn.). xxxii + 520 pp. (illus.). ($10.00), 55s. 

In the New World, as in the Old, civilisation began with the 
very of agriculture. In America this invariably took the form 

of domesticating some form of maize, which among the Maya had 

two effects. By relieving mankind from the constant quest for 
subsistence it provided a surplus of labour and energy for building 
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and thearts. By necessitating a timetable for the different process 
of the agricultural year, and by emphasizing their dependence m 
the two great forces of nature, the sun and the rain, it fostered the 
growth of a complicated religion served by a priesthood 

devoted to astronomy. The knowledge thus encouraged and th 


mathematical calculations involved were the greatest intellectual | 


achievements of the Maya, and made possible their greatest artistic 
glories. Temples to accommodate the priests, pyramids fq 
astronomical observations, courts for assembling the people, and 
monuments with intricately carved inscriptions to record their 
calculations were erected. This unique and rather one-sided 
civilisation consisting of a number of independent ceremonial centres 
or cities with the agricultural communities grouped round them 
flourished in the so-called Old Empire from about A.p. 200 to about 
1000, when the old centres in what is now Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, and Chiapas, were abandoned and a migration 
northward to Yucatan commenced. The so-called ‘“‘ New Empire” 
survived, with the infiltration of new blood brought by Toltec 
adventurers from Mexico until the Spanish conquest, finally com. 
pleted in 1697. ; 


We have a few records for the ‘‘ New Empire ”’ period written in 
European script by educated Mayas, but our knowledge of the 
‘Old Empire” depends entirely on archeology, analogies drawn 
from the New Empire, and the almost perfect chronological data 
of the inscriptions. In a sense the word ‘‘ Empire ” is a misnomer, 
Like the Greeks, the Maya were a confederation of independent 
city-states united by a common culture and language and enjoying 
considerable commercial intercourse with one another. War in 
the Old Empire was not highly developed and in the New Empire 
a loose federal organisation flourished for about 200 years, after 
which dynastic jealousies and the need for human sacrifices, 
introduced from Mexico, led to bitter and treacherous struggles 
between neighbouring cities. The polity was essentially theocratic, 
and probably in a sense totalitarian. Labour was directed by the 


simple process of casting a child’s horoscope at birth and so deciding 
his life occupation. 


Dr. Morley, a life student of Maya epigraphy, and best known for 
his Inscriptions of Copan and Inscriptions of Peten, has now written 
a general account of all aspects of Maya life. Naturally he devotes 
much of his book to the inscriptions and the very complicated 
astronomical mathematics, and although these chapters may appear 
somewhat verbose and tedious to the lay reader, this is unavoidable 
when explaining such a complicated system. His chapters on Maya 
agriculture are sound and interesting, and probably explain the 
reasons for the migration to New Empire sites. A disappointing 
brief section covers the basic principles of Maya architecture. 
The author devotes insufficient attention to the arguments suggesting 
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the Olmec culture as a probable ancestor to the Maya, and his book 
bly in too advanced a stage for him to refer adequately 
to the recently discovered site of Bonampak. Generally, however, 
the book is well balanced. The chapters on Maya religion and 
political organisation are most instructive, and those on the rather 
Spanish conquest of the Maya are fascinating. Dr. Morley 
must be congratulated on producing an admirable work on all aspects 
of the most advanced indigenous American civilisation. Besides 
ing a useful reference work for the specialist in American 
acheology, it will interest the general reader, and may perhaps 
destroy the widely held illusion due to Prescott’s two classic works, 
that the Incas of Peru and the Aztecs of Mexico were the only 
developed indigenous civilisations in the American Continent. 
A. Dicsy. 


L'Empire Chrétien (325-395). By ANDRE PIGANIOL. Histoire 
générale (edit. G. GLotTz), Histoire romaine, tome iv. 2éme 
partie. Paris: Presses universitaires. 1947. xvi + 446 pp. 
350 Fr. 


No survey of the fourth century comparable in importance 
with this book has appeared since the well-known studies of Seeck 
and Ernst Stein. It will be indispensable not only to students 
of the Bas-Empire, who will incidentally be grateful for the full 
references to current literature (much of it, unfortunately, still 
mobtainable in this country), but also to the non-specialist who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the results of recent research 
inso far as they affect modern estimates of the events and characters 
of this momentous and much-debated period. 

The chapters on the institutions and social life which form the 
second half of the book will prove the most interesting to the 
general reader. M. Piganiol’s brilliance in exposition surpasses 
itself in this comprehensive review of the administrative, economic 
and intellectual conditions under Constantine and his successors. 
His sketch of the Imperial functions is refreshingly free from the 
exaggerated mysticism which has lately obscured some treatments 
of the subject, and the sections dealing with taxation and the 
vil service are models of clarity and concision. Fascinating 
details abound in these pages. The medieval scene is foreshadowed 
in the workshops grouped round the chdteau fort of the great 
landowner, and in the forced services in mill and bakery which 
were subsequently to profit, not the State, but the potentes. More 
modern problems are suggested by the nationalisation of key 
industries, the ‘‘ Essential Work and Restriction on Employment 
Orders”, as Professor A. H. M. Jones has recently called them, 
the control of prices and wages, and the attempted replacement of 
the profit motive by the ideal of “social service”. Curiosities 
too may be noticed, like the tantalising reference to the use of a 
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mechanical harvester in Gaul, or the fourth-century speculation 
on prehistoric chronology, the existence of reason in animals ayj 
“la pluralité des mondes”’. 

The rapid and serried narrative occupying the first and 
portion of the work skilfully covers the complicated politicy 
history of the period. M. Piganiol’s judgments are positive ang 
decided, but differing views are given a full hearing, and a valuable 
aspect of his method is the reasoned statement of so many of the 
controversial issues on points of detail which must precede the 
formation of a general outline. Only in the drawing of charactes 
does one feel that a chance has been missed. The fourth century, 
unlike the fifth, is rich in great personalities whose careers are 
sufficiently documented for a historian to bring them to life. Yet 
Athanasius, for example, is allowed to disappear from the scene 
long before his death, and Constantine himself, though the estimate 
given here may be found more satisfying than that of M. Piganiol’s 
earlier monograph, remains an enigma, the subject of irreconcilable 
historical appraisements between which the reader is left to choose, 
The final verdict, “ a1 reste qu’tl a traht Rome ”’, is trenchant enough; 
but its exact meaning is not easy to interpret, nor does it seem 
sufficiently explained by what has gone before. 

M. Piganiol has drawn for us a striking and original pictur 
of the fourth century. There is no decadence here. It is a time, 
we read, of recovery after the barbarian invasions of the preceding 
period, an age of new ideas: “‘ une conception nouvelle du pouvoir 
impérial, qui est celle de Byzance, une conception nouvelle de la 
vérité et de la beauté, qui est celle du Moyen Age, une conception 
nouvelle du travail collectif et solidaire, au service de l’intérét social”. 
By a.D. 400, the author holds, many if not most of the difficulties 
had been overcome. Monetary policy, despite its mistakes, had 
succeeded in controlling inflation ; even after the collapse under 
Theodosius, sufficient stocks of the precious metals remained to 
have made possible the restoration of a sound currency. Commerce, 
despite state interference, was flourishing, especially in the eastem 
provinces, and signs of a coming renaissance in art and letters 
could be discerned. 

What then was the cause of Rome’s downfall in the west? In 
his Histoire de Rome, M. Piganiol gave as the principal reason the 
gradual shifting of the trade-routes from the Mediterranean to the 
Rhine-Danube axis; all roads no longer led to Rome. The 
catastrophe—its suddenness is emphasized—is now seen in 4 
different light. All the internal stresses which afflicted the Roman 
state arose from its perpetual struggle with the barbarians, “ cs 
Germains qui, aux frontiéres de l’Empire, avaient réussi a vime 
pendant des siécles sans se civiliser”’. Military service for all 
Roman citizens, as in early republican days, might have saved Rome: 





but when the end came barbarian tribes were settled within the 
empire, and barbarians had permeated all ranks of the Roman 
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, The penalty was swift and irrevocable ; not the decline 
of the Roman empire, but its fall. “ La civilisation romaine n'est 
pas morte de sa belle mort. Elle a été assassinée’’. 

H. St. L. B. Moss. 


History of the Homeland : The Story of the British Background. By 
Henry HAMILTON. (Primers for the Age of Plenty, Ne. 4.) 
London: Allen and Unwin. 1947. 598 pp. (illus., maps). 
18s. 

The History of the Homeland is the fourth volume in the series, 
the first of which was Professor Hogben’s well-known Mathematics 
the Million. It is designed to trace ‘‘ the background of social 
ions which are of burning topical interest to the ordinary citizen 
today”. A series of subjects are treated chronologically, sometimes 
with excursions into the remote past, and sometimes over a briefer 
period of time. As a collection of essays it is more impressive 
than as a coherent treatise. The plan of the book, in fact, does 
not assist in the logical development of a theme. Its initial 
weakness is that the homeland is conceived of as comprised of two 

entities, England and Scotland, and material is provided for a 

comparison and contrast of the development, agrarian, industrial 

and social, of those two countries. These entities, however, need 
to be broken down into regions for a real understanding of economic 
changes. There is an absence of broad geographical considerations 
which would have done much to elucidate the problems discussed. 

Had Professor Hamilton reflected on the principles enunciated 

by his fellow-countryman, Patrick Geddes, and sought to explore 

the action and interaction of ‘ Work—Place—Folk”’, he might 
have arrived at a more illuminating interpretation. As it is we 
get little impression of the changes in, for instance, the Midlands, 

Lancashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, and hardly any 

reference is made throughout the book to Wales. 


Dr. Hamilton’s first part is virtually a summary of agrarian 
history—field systems, enclosures, improvements, etc., followed by 
much curious information on food, dress and health. His second 
part contains an outline of industrial development with some 
account of money and banking, foreign trade and overseas invest- 
ment. He introduces a chapter on capitalism in America, interesting, 
but of doubtful relevance to the subject. The third and fourth 
parts deal with human relations at home and beyond the seas. 
Here the author is peculiarly eclectic. The chapters on the 
specialist and the place of women in British society contain much 
useful material, but it is not clear why these topics should be 
selected for particular consideration. It is still less clear why an 
account of the homeland should include such extended notice of 
the Commonwealth and Empire. The final section on institutions 
discusses the forms of central and local government, outlines the 
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history of social security and describes the evolution of the educa. 
tional system. 

In a book which covers so much ground, and necessarily include 
so much detail, the most careful revision will hardly succeed ip 
eliminating every ambiguity and error. A few points may 
noticed. The actual distribution of parcels of land under parlia. 
mentary enclosure procedure was made when the particular pro 
became law and not “on the Second Reading ”’ (p. 43). Darwin 
(p. 277) appears in the index as Charles Darwin ; he should be 
Erasmus. Joseph Stephens (p. 299) and Stephen (p. 504) are 
references to Joseph Rayner Stephens. Robert Owen pressed the 
elder Sir Robert Peel and not Pitt (as p. 297) to undertake the 
promotion of the Factory Act of 1819. Jamaica was not taken 
from the Dutch (as p. 381) but from the Spanish as stated on p. 372 
The court baron is not distinguished from the court customary 
in the account of manorial courts (p. 475). It is somewhat mis- 
leading to say that the Speenhamland system was legalised by 
act of parliament : outdoor relief of the able-bodied was merely 
made optional in certain circumstances. Charles I was not executed 
“on a cold February morning ”’ (p. 546). 

Teachers will find this book a most useful addition to the school 
library. The separate chapters provide excellent material for 
essay subjects. The series of time charts throughout the book, 
prepared by Mr. Horrabin and Mr. Lewis, are most suggestive bases 
for lessons on the subject matter. Finally, the illustrations, over 
a hundred in all, are well chosen, mostly from contemporary prints, 
and will be found most valuable visual aid to the appreciation of 
the matters discussed. 

J. F. Rees. 


Medieval Man and his Notions. By FREDERICK HARRISON. 
London: Murray. 1947. viii + 276 pp. (illus.). 7s. 6d. 


In a book written, as this is, for the general reader accuracy is, 
if possible, even more essential than in one written for specialists; 
for the expert can test for himself statements which appear doubtful, 
whereas the general reader cannot do so and has a touching faith 
in whatever he finds in print. Canon Harrison has zeal and 
interest in his subject, but not accuracy. The double equation 
(p. 111) “ 100 marks (£6 13s. 4d.) . . . and 50 marks (£3 6s. 8d.)” 
may be careless proof-reading, of which it is not the only instance, 
but is unfortunately misleading ; cancella is not the Latin for a 
seal, nor brasium for a brewery, and the statement that “ cervisia 
is used in this roll (of 1290) for either beer or ale” is incbrrect, 
as beer, distinguished from ale by being brewed with hops, was 
then unknown in England. The statement that “ bran was grown 
for horse-food ” (p. 101) is almost as odd as the description (p. 138) 
of the pageant dress of Christ as “a long coat of fine sheepskin 
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woven without seam from the top to the bottom.”” The author 
considers the seven centuries from c. 800 to c. 1500 as a practically 
homogeneous period ; so much so that he illustrates Anglo-Saxon 
ttony by details of a ‘‘ great feast to celebrate the enthronement 
of an archbishop ” without explaining that this refers to George 
Nevill, Archbishop of York in 1465. (Incidentally, the gargantuan 
of provisions supplied are probably incomplete without the 
addition of—‘‘ a grain of salt! ”’) 

While the book is by no means reliable, it will certainly be read 
with much interest by many who wish to learn something of life 
in the middle ages. The chapters on “ Play-acting’’ and “ The 
Boy-Bishop ’’ and the second on “ Medicine ’’, dealing with that 
remarkable and fascinating figure, Andrew Borde, are outstanding. 
The chief value of the book lies in the large number of quotations, 
or translations, from the works of medieval writers, assisted by 
many illustrations from manuscript sources. The last section, 
“History”’, consists of extracts from Ranulph Higden’s Poly- 
chromicon in Trevisa’s translation. Here again the comments 
are apt to be unfortunate ; as, for instance, under the reign of 
John we are told :—‘ The arrival in this country of the order of 
Dominican Friars . . . (is) chronicled, but not the signing of 
Magna Carta’’; but the charter was not “ signed ”’ and the friars 
only arrived in 1221. On the next page, under Edward I, the 
burning of the fair of St. Botolph’s (i.e., Boston) is tentatively 
ascribed to Chester, and Llewelyn is said to have been condemned 
and hanged at Shrewsbury, whereas that fate in fact befell his 
brother David. It is a pity that a book containing so much good 
material and enthusiasm should be spoilt by such carelessness, 
and one takes leave of it with Florio’s apology for his translation 
of Montaigne :—“‘ Lo, reader, here is a well-meaning book ! ” 

L. F. SALZMAN. 


Henry III and the Lord Edward : The Community of the Realm 
im the Thirteenth Century. By Str MAurRICE PowiIckE. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1947. 2 vols., viii + 858 pp. 
(maps). 42s. 


Sir Maurice Powicke’s magnum opus is a classic. No previous 
writer has described Henry III’s long reign so fully or with such 
perceptive imagination. It is not a classic for Everyman, in spite 
of Sir Maurice’s attempt “to write a book which can interest 
any intelligent reader’. It will do that ; but the issues he has to 
discuss and the story he has to tell are too difficult, and his own 
thought is often too subtly expressed, for every reader to follow 
him easily unless he already knows a good deal about medieval 
history in general and about its constitutional and ecclesiastical 
facets in particular. But henceforth this will be the fundamental 
book on the subject, and the scholar and the more general reader 
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will go to it time and time again, finding new things with each 
re-reading, and coming back from the experience richer in under. 
standing and enjoyment. 


Sir Maurice calls his book “a social history”’, the history of a 
society, the communitas Angle which is throughout the real subject 
of the book, whoever may be momentarily in the centre of the stage, 
There is little of the technical kind of social history which 5 
commonly coupled or fused with economic history, though we are 
always aware of the shaping effect of economic forces. Essentially 
this is political history with constitutional issues, written in terms 
of the interplay of human character, ideas and action. “ History, 
even constitutional history, is the history of persons. We ar 
dealing with men who lived well, loved tournaments, and liked 
romances better than law books ”’, he says at the end of his chapter 
on “ King Henry and his Council’’. Granted this standpoint, his 
knowledge of and skill in combining both chronicles and records, 
his imaginative comprehension of character, motive and situation, 
and his highly personal style all join together to produce such a 
general interpretation of the period and such a series of vignettes 
of incidents and individuals as no previous writer has provided 
in this field. It is a great period, with a succession of highly 
dramatic episodes in which the clash of personalities and the 
profundity of issues are unusually clear. They are here re-told 
directly from the great and varied body of original sources themselves, 
in a fashion which not only synthesises the mass of new and often 
highly technical modern research over an unusually wide field, but 
also sets the narrative on an altogether new plane, as though we 
now read the history of these years for the first time. It will no 
longer be possible to say that we can know only three or four of 
the great men in any medieval generation ; here they are for this 
period, all of them, from the grand old William Marshal, Hubert 
de Burgh, Peter des Roches and their fellows at the beginning to 
Simon de Montfort, Edward I, Llywelyn and their contemporaries 
at the end, fully differentiated and individual, each living, thinking 
and acting in his own characteristic way. Nor is it only the great 
men who so stand out; scores of less well-known barons, civil 
servants, prelates, knights and lawyers emerge sharp and clear-cut 
from their background, revealed by some striking episode or some 
characteristic remark. Sir Maurice has made them individually 
alive and real for us. 


Over and above all this is the dominant theme of the whole 
book, “the realisation of the community of the realm”, “ the 
striving of men to live together’, which give the book its unity 
even through the long and difficult digressions on the exchequer, 
Poitou and Gascony. In this process king, civil servants, prelates, 
barons and knights all play conscious parts, though not wholly 
aware of the results of their own actions or of the final outcome of 
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the complex plot: yet from it all a state, a nation, a people and a 
way of life are seen emerging. Sir Maurice shows us each group 

its part, emphasizing especially the importance of the 
civil servants and the baronage. To the present reviewer he seems 
less than just to the potentialities of the knights—so much more 
important throughout the long-drawn crisis of 1258-67 than his 
vivid phrase “‘ the angry men of the shires” would suggest. As 
for Simon de Montfort, Sir Maurice finds him mainly antipathetic, 
even while admitting his greatness, and draws a picture of him and 
of his circumstances which others may not accept. When he 
describes him as a “ public nuisance ”’ he is seeing him through the 
eyes of the conservative element among the great barons, but another 
and very different view was taken by other men of his own day and 
is certainly no less legitimate. And, after all, on the issue where 
Simon incurs Sir Maurice’s severest condemnation, it was the 
intransigent, legalistic and faithless Henry III, and not Simon de 
Montfort, who forced the quarrel to civil war. But in a work which 
owes its essential greatness so much to the personal qualities of 
its author, it is impossible that all readers will agree completely 
with all the judgments which it expresses. And of the greatness 
of this book there can be no question. 

R. F. TREHARNE. 


Richard of Cornwall. By N. DENHOLM-YouNG. Oxford: Black- 
well. 1947. xvi + 187 pp. (illus.). 15s. 


Mr. Denholm-Young’s services to the study of English history, 
especially in the thirteenth century, are now well known and are 
generally appreciated. He is very quick to see a problem and is 
uncannily sensitive to the opportunities latent in stray and un- 
noticed pieces of evidence. His wide knowledge of manuscripts 
and of their history and provenance has provided him with an 
independent base from which he darts in all directions in pursuit 
of a clue ; and, as his numerous papers, recently collected, abund- 
antly show, he usually returns from his learned adventures with new 
and significant information. An author of a tract is found, a 
chronicler given a new importance, a collection of texts put in a 
fruitful setting, an accepted fact shown to be wrong or to have 
been misunderstood. Such insight and capacity, put to industrious 
use and strengthened by ever-widening knowledge, give an un- 
prejudiced and naturally sceptical mind just the preparation 
required in the biographer. 


The career of Richard of Cornwall, the brother of King Henry III 
and, for the last twelve years of his life, accepted by the Germans 
of the Rhineland as the crowned and anointed king of Germany 
and emperor-elect, is a congenial subject. The great earl was at 
the centre of affairs; he touched life at every turn; he was an 
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intelligent landholder, with a keen eye for profitable undertakings: 
he was fundamentally an honest man whose poor physique made 
him wary and moderate in outlook, and whose high position gaye 
to him the right to be heard. Yet, as always in our dealings with 
medieval figures, the evidence is meagre, and problems abound, 
so that Mr. Denholm-Young is thoroughly at home. This book 
is full of examples of his quality as a shrewd scholar and critic, 
and no student of the period can afford to disregard it. Richard, 
as count of Poitou and duke of Gascony, as the financier of the 
new coinage, or during the last years of King Henry’s reign, in 
fact Richard everywhere, while he remains the man we knew, 
draws, in precision, nearer to us than he was before. 


I wish that Mr. Denholm-Young had broken away more 
from his habitual method. This book, in spite of its continuous 
narrative form, is in substance a series of critical papers. The 
untrained reader may well enjoy it, but he will not get the 
benefit from it which he might. Mr. Denholm-Young was right, 
I think, to concentrate upon Richard as the king’s brother in 
England and to leave to others a new discussion of his German 
adventure ; but he might, I think, have tried to give us a more 
spacious and co-ordinated survey of Richard’s life in its English 
setting, and to bring out more patently and with more explana- 
tions the significance of his researches. He is not so happy in 
narrative as in criticism, and, on the rare occasions when his 
judgment seems to fail or his interpretation of texts to go astray, 
the reason is nearly always an indifference to the larger view. 
All the same, he has written a valuable book and made a helpful 
contribution to the history of England during fifty eventful years. 
I wish that I could have had it by me four years ago. 


F. M. PowlIcke. 


Collected Papers. By R. A. L. SmitH (with a Memoir by Davip 
KNOWLES). London: Longmans. 1947. 128 pp. (portrait). 
8s. 6d. 


When Anthony Smith died in 1945, aged 29, he had a remarkable 
body of published work to his credit and an assured place among 
historians of monastic organisation and medieval agrarian develop- 
ment. Besides a sketch of the Catholic attitude to social questions 
and a lively history of Bath, he had published Canterbury Cathedral 
Priory, an important monograph on the fiscal system of a great 
cathedral monastery and the organisation of its vast estates, 
together with six valuable papers, printed in various learned journals, 
on different aspects of the financial and economic methods employed 
by great monasteries, as well as a few short essays of more general 
appeal. Most (though, unfortunately, not all) of the scattered 
articles, together with one previously unprinted, are here collected, 
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prefaced by Professor Knowles’ memoir, written with discerning 
snerity and understanding affection for both the scholar and the 
fiend. The monograph had outlined his main contribution to 
historical knowledge, and the papers extend its scope and amplify 
and corroborate its conclusions. The hitherto unprinted paper 
on “ The Benedictine Contribution to Medieval English Agriculture ” 
isthe most important of these items, by reason of its bold attempt 
at synthesis and generalisation. He contrasts the Cistercians, 
developing moorland sheepwalks and assarting the waste to found 

, as the pioneers of modern consolidated-farm agriculture, 
with the Benedictines of the midland and south-eastern corn-belt, 
bringing medieval open-field agriculture to its apex in the “ high 
farming” of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He shows 
how the original system of food-farms from each manor, supple- 
mented by occasional dairyyfarms or sheepwalks, was developed 
by monastic capital investment and monastic agricultural science 
and management to meet the growing demand in the thirteenth 
century, with rising prices, increased production and expansion 
of the area tilled and settled. The article contrasts Cistercians 
and Benedictines too sharply, overlooking the sheep-farms of the 
great western Benedictine houses like Glastonbury or Winchcomb, 
and the evidence advanced is very slender for so weighty a generalisa- 
tion: nevertheless, it states an essential truth, and doubtless if 
the author had lived the paper would not have been published 
without much more supporting evidence from other houses. Of 
the other papers, three, “‘ The Regimen Scaccarit in English Monas- 
teres”, “The Central Financial System of Christ Church, 
Canterbury ” and ‘“‘ The Financial System of Rochester Cathedral 
Priory” all deal with the growth and decline of the attempt at 
unified control of monastic revenues either by a strong central 
treasury controlling all receipts, or by a central committee of audit, 
examining all accounts, subordinating the obedientiaries and en- 
forcing a stable and co-ordinated financial policy on the monastery 
as a unit. Christ Church alone perfected this practice, and few 
other houses fully obeyed Peckham’s injunction that all should 
follow Canterbury’s example, by combining both treasury and 
audit committee in a dominant exchequer. The abandonment of 
the policy about 1400 was undoubtedly a characteristic feature 
and a secondary cause of the decay of the monasteries. Two papers 
on Gundulf, bishop of Rochester and John of Tours, bishop of Bath 
and Wells, provide contrasting general studies of the work, policy 
and character of two typical Norman reformers. The essays on 
Henry Hallam and Lord Acton, though far slighter, are no discredit 
to the book or the author, and testify to the wide range of his 
terest and ability. The book demonstrates impressively how 
much medieval history has lost by the early death of this keen and 
vigorous young scholar. 

R. F. TREHARNE. 
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The English clergy and their organisation in the later Middle Ages : 
The Ford Lectures, 1933. By A. Hamitton THOMPsoy, 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1947. xvi + 327 pp. 20s, 


In his Ford Lectures of 1933, now elaborated with valuable Notes 
and appendixes, Dr. Hamilton Thompson provides a solid and 
authoritative study. No one but he could have written this book, 
erudite and easy to read, and such a book was badly needed. The 
author’s object is “to give some account of the condition of 
ecclesiastical institutions in fifteenth-century England ”; in fact, 
the peculiar value of his book lies in its wide ranging over the bishops’ 
registers of two centuries and a half; many of them are unprinted 
and no one knows them as Dr. Hamilton Thompson does. His 
main sources, being what they are, provide material for a constity. 
tional and administrative study of the clerical order rather than a 
“social” history of the Church. Though the subject may seem 
fearsome to explore, the author is the most lucid and fascinati 
of guides. For the system he describes is a system worked by 
men whom he knows and in whom he takes a human, friendly 
interest. So he is never content to describe an institution or an 


office as prescribed in the canons without considering how it really 
worked. 


The first chapter is largely concerned with the appointment of 
bishops. Between the fact of royal nomination and the form of 
papal provision the electors’ rights were reduced to dust. Papal 
authority was used so largely on the Crown’s behalf as to weaken 
the tie with Rome without giving the English clergy independence, 
and the process eased the way to the Tudor schism. But diocesan 
bishops were often absentees and (the author explains) had such 
a “ highly formal conception ”’ of their duties that ‘‘ we may question 
whether their presence or absence mattered so greatly to their 
dioceses ’’. So in chapter II we are introduced to the bishop's 
chief deputies, his vicar-general and official (the two often united 
in one person) and the commissary-general. Suffragan bishops in 
partibus infidelium, to whom was delegated the diocesan’s potestas 
ordinis, are the subject of some interesting pages. The part 


played by the archdeacon at this period was “‘ of no great spiritual 
or other utility ”’. 


Coming to the cathedrals, collegiate churches, and chantries, 
we find among other good things an admirably succinct account of 
the peculiar constitutions of Beverley, Ripon, and Southwell 
minsters. We are made to distinguish between collegiate institu- 
tions and rectories divided among portioners, and are given an 
excellent analysis of the forms taken by chantries, and of their 
influence on the cathedrals newly founded at the Reformation. 
In the chapter on parsons, vicars, and curates the distinctions are 
clearly drawn between the various ministers, their status, income, 
and so forth, with a warning that “ parish priest” means an 
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unbeneficed assistant or substitute. There are some interesting 
remarks on syndicates which traded in leases of advowsons. 

The chapter on monasticism is marked by judicious moderation : 
“it ig dangerous to generalise and very easy to be censorious ”’. 
Visitations were not “‘a solemn farce ’’, though obstacles to their 
efficacy were many. But there was lacking any proper test of 
yocation and the financial difficulties of religious houses led to all 
manner of abuse. Whereas on the continent there were stirrings 
of reform in the midst of decay, here ‘‘ the monasteries generally 
were declining from sheer inanition”’. The author only excepts 
the Carthusians from this severe judgment. 

When so much has been given it seems ungracious to ask for 
more. We cannot but regret, however, that the author had not 
space to develop his account of the bishop’s deputies, particularly 
the chancellor, and to explain the procedure of the courts (he 
prints extremely valuable extracts from a Lincoln court-book of 
1446-1448). One wishes too that a little more could have been 
said about bishops’ interest in education, as evinced by their 
founding of schools and colleges, for this bears on their view of 
their pastoral duties. In a few places, the reviewer wondered 
whether an uninstructed reader would draw the right inferences 
from Dr. Hamilton Thompson’s remarks. However just the 
author’s assessment of normal relations of cathedral chapters with 
their bishops, it obscures the fact that in crises some bishops could 
and did exercise disciplinary powers. We have evidence of 
episcopal visitations held in the fourteenth century at Canterbury, 
Durham, Ely, Exeter, Norwich, Wells, Winchester and Worcester, 
and at Bath, Ely, Rochester, and Wells in the fifteenth. Dr. 
Hamilton Thompson prints the visitation-articles used by a bishop 
of Durham in his own cathedral priory in 1408. Again, a reader 
might too easily conclude that visitations conducted by the 
monastic Orders were negligible. But a study of Chapters of the 
Black Monks (edit. W. A. Pantin) and Collectanea Anglo- 
premonstratensia (edit. F. A. Gasquet), not to mention isolated 
records, shows that the system was not wholly ineffective: Mr. 
Pantin lists records of 106 visitations of English Benedictine houses 
during the fifteenth century. Finally, one may doubt whether 
the hostility of bishops to the service of parish churches by regular 
canons is not exaggerated, and whether the holding of cures by 
canons increased greatly after the Black Death (p. 121). Earlier 
cases are very numerous and the practice was commonly sanctioned 
by papal privilege. One would like to know whether the statutory 
prohibition of 4 Henry IV c. 12 (not mentioned by the author) 
was effective. But these few points of criticism do not affect our 
admiration for Dr. Hamilton Thompson’s learned and lucid work. 
To the many valuable contributions to scholarship which he has 
made in the past, in the shape of texts and monographs and essays, 
he has added a volume which is indispensable to all students of 
the later middle ages. C. R. CHENEY. 
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A History of the Church, vol. itt. The Revolt against the Church: 
Aquinas to Luther. By Puitip HuGuHEs. London: Sheed anj 
Ward. 1947. xvi + 545 pp. (illus.). 25s. 


In this volume of his church history, Fr. Hughes takes the three 
last centuries of the medieval period, together with part of the first 
modern century, for consideration ; he sees the early sixteenth 
century as the climax of forces operating in the thirteenth, four. 
teenth and fifteenth, and this is useful. We too often consider 
“the Conciliar movement ”’ without reference to the council of 
Trent, its completion ; and, writing from the point of view of church 
history, Fr. Hughes is right in electing to describe a period beginni 
with Philip the Fair and ending with Luther. This volume will be 
useful to the university student ; the apparatus includes useful 
maps, bibliography, and appendixes with instructive tables of the 
popes and of the cardinals, and of the sees of Western Christendom 
and their revenues. 


Fr. Hughes’ history is, probably from lack of space, mainly 
political, and of that he is himself conscious. His anxiety to crowd 
so many figures on his canvas, even though he makes his figures 
live by adding some brief indication of appearance, ability or 
character, makes his story difficult to hold in mind, though it 
provides a useful book of reference. Chapter II deals with the 
crisis in the world of thought as the legacy of the reign of Philip 
the Fair, the crisis in the views about sovereignty from St. Thomas 
to Dante, and with the Thomist synthesis of the conflicting claims 
of faith and reason and the reactions against it. This discussion 
is at once a rest and a refreshment in the history of political 
struggle. So are the sections on Christian life, mystics and 
thinkers, dealing with Eckhart, Tauler (twice misspelt Tauber), 
Suso and the Imitation ; and on Christian life and thought, 1417- 
1517. There is very little about institutions, even in the section 
dealing with the Avignon régime: though here Fr. Hughes is 
clear and interesting about the aim of the cardinalate at influencing, 
and even controlling, the action of the pope, and reducing his tradi 
tional administrative supremacy. 


Even church history, however, cannot be understood without 
reference to economic developments. Why was the aim at the poor 
and apostolic life effective in the days of Gregory VII (vide 
Mandonnet in his Saint Dominique), and ineffective in those of 
Boniface VIII? The supersession of a food and services economy 
by a money economy from the thirteenth century onwards pro 
foundly affected royal and papal revenues, and largely explains 
the popes’ effort to maintain their fiscal position by means of their 
collectores. It is not only that the popes’ foreign policy was 
expensive, though this it was ; they were trying to maintain their 
political position in a new social order. Schools, universities, 
thinkers, canonists and heretics, the friars’ movement and the 
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noderna devotio, all depended on the greater margin of wealth in 
Europe; even the circulation of the mystical treatises of Eckhart 
and St. Catherine of Sienna, or the polemical tracts of the Lollards 
in the vernacular, all presupposed the existence of townsmen, 
able to read them and even pay for them. John the Scot, in the 
ninth century, wrote mystical treatises as open to charges of 
theism as the sermons of Eckhart ; but while the mysticism 
of Eckhart, Tauler and Suso “started something’”’, the Latin 
treatises of Eriugena did not. The era of the townsman had come 
between. Fr. Hughes acutely traces the link between the German 
mystics, the ‘“‘undenominalism’”’ of the moderna devotio and 
Luther’s rejection of authority : he hardly explains the acceptance 
with which the new teaching met with in the sixteenth century. 


MARGARET DEANESLY. 


Henry V and the Invasion of France. By E. F. Jacos. (Teach 
Yourself History Library, edit. A. L. Rowse). London: 
English Universities Press. 1947. xiv + 207 pp. (maps, 
frontis.). 5s. 


This addition to the Teach Yourself History series is a model 
ofits kind. It does full justice to an exciting story without sacri- 
ficing that up-to-the-minute historical accuracy which we have long 
learned to expect from Dr. Jacob. It tells us with authority exactly 
howmuch and what kind of historical importance to attach to legend 
and to Shakespeare’s presentation of it, both on the printed page 
and through the lovely, but occasionally distorted, medium of the 
most notable film of recent years. And it fulfils the object of 
the general editor in duly proceeding, by way of biography, to 
open up a significant historical theme—in this case that of Anglo- 
ne union, leading on perhaps to a wider union of all western 

urope. 

On the subject of unions, Henry V of course thought dynastically 
rather than nationally, much less internationally, but his dynasti- 
tim was infused with spiritual fervour and asceticism: on his 
deathbed he was still planning a crusade in which the whole of 
western Europe should take part. Dr. Jacob maintains that the 
idea of fashioning a permanent Anglo-French polity as a pre- 
liminary to this great purpose was entirely practicable. More than 
that, it was a “ fruitful and vital” idea: the Treaty of Troyes, if 
te-conceived in modern terms, would find its counterpart, he thinks, 
ii the proposed Act of Union of 16 June, 1940. In such passages 
itis difficult to follow Dr. Jacob, for there is no conceivable analogy 
between the problems of Mr. Churchill and those of Henry V; 
indeed many Frenchmen might prefer to cast Henry as Hitler, the 
Burgundians as the men of Vichy and the Orleanists as /a réststance. 
And if, as Dr. Jacob says, the French nobles of 1414-22 play the 
part of the “ financier-politicians of 1939-40” (we might add the 
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“two hundred families’’), these nobles were not exclusively 
Orleanist, or for that matter Burgundian : in short, 1939-45 dog 
not really help us very much to interpret 1414-22, or vice versg, 

On the other hand there is perhaps rather more parallelism jj 
the strictly military field. Thus, as Dr. Jacob says, the invasion 
fleets of 1415 and 1417, with their multitudes of small craft, may 
well have resembled a modern amphibious operation (less the aj 
support), and Henry V in his purely military capacity, and most 
notably in his interest in and use of all the latest devices, seems 
almost as modern as Mountbatten. The fact that the Agincourt 
campaign was really little more than a fighting reconnaissance in 
force, which very nearly ended in disaster, is emphasized ; it wasa 
Dieppe upon a greater scale ; the real D-day came on the 23rd of 
July, 1417, and it was still another two years before the succes 
of the invasion was seen to be inevitable, though not yet complete, 

Whatever we may think of Dr. Jacob’s arresting modern parallels, 
as pure history his book is in the highest class. He corrects, 
convincingly, such older authorities as Wylie, Waugh and Kingsford: 
takes and digests in his. stride such technicians as McFarlane! 
Newhall and the present writer ; adds important new material of 
his own; and yet manages to maintain a balanced, vivid and 
extremely human narrative. His historical introduction and 
epilogue are no less clear and able than the main part of his book 
and make one more impatient than ever for the fifteenth-century 
volume of the Oxford History of England, which has so long been 
promised under his name. In the meantime this little book 
brilliantly achieves its purpose and should be read by everyone 
interested in history—from the bleakest of professional medievalists 
to the lowliest film-fan of Sir Laurence Olivier. 

ANTHONY STEEL. 


La Crise d’une Société : Seigneurs et Paysans du Bordelais pendant 
la Guerre de Cent Ans. By RoBErRT BouTRUCHE. Paris: 
Belles-Lettres. 1947. li + 590 pp. (2 maps). Frs. 900. 


This is the first big work published by a pupil of Marc Bloch 
on fourteenth and fifteenth century economics, hence its importance, 
as it shows the remarkable advance made in French agrarian 
studies by this great scholar’s teaching. Contraction in the 
agrarian world, during the later middle ages, is common to the 
whole of western Europe. Its beginnings, duration and importance 
vary with local conditions. France as a whole did not sufier 
equally from the direct impact of the wars, was not struck every- 
where with equal violence nor at the same time or times. Therefore 
we need more localised studies of this type, closely relating socid 
and economic changes. 


1 Mr. McFarlane’s important article on ‘‘ Loans to the Lancastrian Kings: 
the Problem of Inducement” (Cambridge Historical Journal, ix (191), 
51-68) should now be added to Dr. Jacob’s “ Select Bibliography ”. 
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In point of fact, Bordelais is clearly a peculiar case. By 1300, 
its structure shows a curious blending of archaisms and novelties. 
On the one hand, the manorial system was still vigorous in some 
of the big ecclesiastical estates, where the demesne was not reduced, 
4s dsewhere in France, to a few meadows and vineyards ; conse- 

tly, serfdom and labour-dues had resisted the growing tendency 
to emancipation. On the other hand, the great expansion of 
vine-growing, lately made at the expense of forest, waste and 
even corn-fields, had multiplied small peasant-holdings ; many 
lands, whether in the hands of tenants or lords, had remained 
outside the feudal system and were still allods. Lastly, the 
influence of a big town like Bordeaux and the plantation of numerous 
bastides had turned agriculture into a profit-making concern, 
intent on feeding townspeople or exporting wine to England and 
northern Europe; the more prosperous it became, the more 
snsitive also to the fluctuations of long-distance trade and inter- 
national politics. 

To these Bordelais fell an early victim ; from 1294 to 1328, it 
was the main theatre for two Anglo-French wars. Elsewhere in 
the agrarian world, prosperity was still dominant; here, in the 
early fourteenth century, a first slump set in, culminating in the 
pestilence of 1315, which hitherto had been known to affect only 
Flanders, another early victim to adverse economic conditions. 
With the advent of the Hundred Years’ War proper, there were 
really bad times, but only during limited periods: from 1337 to 
1350, near the end of which the first visitation of the Black Death 
struck with peculiar violence (out of 20 canons of St. Seurin, 
Bordeaux, 12 died of the plague), then again in 1374-1380 and 
1405-1415 (with local plagues in 1410, 1411, 1414). However 
severe, these crises remained limited; they did not reduce the 
land nor its inhabitants to stupor and lethargy. Wine and crops 
were still required, the transit-trade with the upper Garonne, 
although enemy territory, had not stopped. Though gravely 
impaired, lords and peasants set themselves to the work of re- 
construction, which was vigorously pursued in between the slumps, 
and on the whole succeeded. Lay landlords were badly hit by the 
reduction of agrarian profits ; their expensive way of living, their 
over-generous benefactions to the church, the breaking-up of their 
estates between numerous heirs, were additional causes of 
impoverishment, only partly compensated by the dubious profits 
of the war, trading speculations, or pensions and privileges pouring 
from above. Reconstruction was piecemeal, privately originated. 
It went along familiar lines: the sporadic and not too-successful 
enforcement of labour-dues or the rigorous collection of unpaid 
rents were more than offset by the manumissions of villeins, the 
commutation of their services, the farming out of parts of the 

esne, the attraction of new settlers through the permanent or 
temporary reduction of their charges; there was a tendency to 
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substitute fixed money-rents for the agriérve or part of the crops 
hitherto paid by many tenements. As always in a contracte 
economy, the landowners preferred a reduced but regular income ty 
fluctuating profits and losses. These partial recoveries are not special 
to Bordelais; but they have been usually overlooked, and ¥. 
Boutruche is to be congratulated for having drawn attention to 
them with such Gallic clarity. The boom which coincided with 
the Black Prince’s rule over Aquitaine is particularly striking and 
can be illustrated from the receiver’s accounts of the Archbishop 
of Bordeaux. 

The last blow, however, was also the worst. From 1438 to 1442 
and again from 1450 to 1453, Gascony proper was invaded and 
finally subdued by the French. The devastated areas covered a 
great deal of the country, affecting towns and countryside alike, 
Moreover, there was a complete (but only temporary) stoppage 
of the wine-trade, extensive confiscations of lands and banishments 
of “‘rebels”’, heavy fines exacted from the towns, an abolition 
of all privileges, including those that enabled Bordeaux to control 
the competition of the upper Garonne wine and _ agricultural 
products. Yet, although M. Boutruche leaves us with this gloomy 
picture, we know that the final reconstruction was swiftly achieved 
during the next half-century ; its very success cannot be explained 
without the existence of earlier and partial recoveries which, for 
the first time, are here analysed with convincing pungency: for 
over a century, the agrarian world had been adapting its social 
structure to the ebb and flow of economic difficulties. 


E. PErroy. 


A History of Portugal. By H. V. Livermore. Cambridge 
University Press. 1947. xvi + 502 pp. (illus., maps). 36s. 


It is regrettable that so few Englishmen are familiar with the 
history of Portugal; ignorance of the important facts in an ally’s 
history does not further an alliance of whose advantages we have 
recently become increasingly aware. Mr. Livermore has tmed 
worthily to fill an undoubted gap ; whether he has wholly succeeded 
is less certain. This substantial volume claims to cover the whole 
history of. Portugal from pre-Roman times to 1940; in fact the 
narrative is almost entirely devoted to political history somewhat 
narrowly conceived. 


From Mr. Livermore’s survey much emerges which will be new to 
many English readers. This includes the Byzantine occupation of 
the Algarve during the Visigothic period, the remarkably complete 
subjection of the early Portuguese monarchy to the church and the 
relative lack of importance which the Anglo-Portuguese alliance 
has had on the history of Portugal broadly considered. Mr. 
Livermore is right, also, to emphasize the way the tolerant Portuguese, 
including the bishops, had to be bullied by the Spaniards into taking 
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the Inquisition seriously. Despite the Inquisition’s call, on its 
establishment in Portugal in 1536, for denunciations of those who 
ormed such suspicious acts as bathing the whole body or refusing 
bacon or wine, it was not until the Spanish occupation that the 
Portuguese Inquisition began to function in the effective manner 
described by Miss Brearley in her recent study. The Portuguese 
have some reason for complaining that Englishmen chose a Portu- 
rather than a Spanish term to describe the ultimate sanction 
employed by inquisitors against heretics. 

Many of Mr. Livermore’s readers will feel that he is excessively 
uwilling to look for causes or attempt to draw conclusions from 
the large body of material he has examined. Some of his relatively 
few generalisations cannot be accepted. Thus his statement that 
oly after the conversion of Reccared did the Visigoths adopt the 
Latin language and Roman manners and amenities is not supported 
by available evidence. Nor will those acquainted with the history 
of medieval philosophy or the work of groups of translators like 
that of Toledo accept his statement that the copious Arabic 
vocabulary which passed into Portuguese contained no abstract 
tems because “‘ philosophic intercourse was barred by the 
difierence of religion’’. Sometimes Mr. Livermore has not used 
the best sources available. Thus when describing the various 
English military interventions in the time of Richard II he should 
have looked at the valuable documentary evidence in E. Perroy’s 
L’Angleterre et le Grand Schisme d’Occident as well as at the 
chronicles of Fernio Lopes. Mr. Livermore, as he reveals when 
discussing the reign of Sancho II, evidently prefers his sources to 
bein chronicle rather than in documentary form. 


The chief criticism to be made of this book results indirectly from 
the author’s reluctance to consider causes. He says far too little 
about the administrative and economic history of Portugal or the 
nature and development of her institutions. One may also regret 
that a rather excessive concentration on medieval political history 
has left him insufficient room to do full justice to the Portuguese 
discoverers or to the rise and decline of the Portuguese empire in 
the East. Thus the Portuguese occupation of Ceylon from 1505 
to 1658 is hardly mentioned, though the subject is rich in evidence 
for the failure as well as the success of Portuguese imperialism. 
Itis, in fact, doubtful whether this book really tells the English- 
speaking reader enough about those aspects of Portuguese history 
most likely to interest him. In this respect Mr. Livermore’s work 
i, pethaps, less useful than Morse Stephens’ Portugal, which it will 
no doubt replace. 

P. E. RUSSELL. 
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The Spanish Empire in America. By C. H. HARInG. Londop: 
Oxford University Press. 1947. viii + 388 pp. 25s, 


The Rise of the Spanish American Empire. By Satvapor 
MapariAGA. London: Hollis and Carter. 1947. xx 4 4g 
pp. (illus.). 21s. 

The Spanish Empire in the New World has been much mali 
much misunderstood and, by historians, much neglected. It js 
the sole example, in modern times, of an attempt to establish ap 
empire on Christian principles. It survived, in the face of the 
envy and hostility of its rivals, for more than three hundred year, 
From the first settlement in the island of Hispaniola to the last jn 
territory now occupied by the United States it was in process of 
continuous though irregular development. At its close its peoples 
were probably more prosperous than at any time in their history, 
and it has left a permanent impress on the civilisations of eighteen 
successor states. It had, of course, its sombre and forbidding 
aspects. With these we are familiar. The gap between principles 
and practice, between promise and performance, was often glaring 
and never bridged. In the absolutism of the Crown and the vast 
reach of royal authority, the empire had inherited and inherent 
weaknesses. Its economic foundations proved to be inadequate 
and its mineral wealth helped to precipitate the ruin of the mother 
country. But in size and span, in organisation and development, 
it was, and is increasingly recognised to have been, one of the most 
remarkable achievements of the modern world. 

Among the English-speaking peoples it is the work of American 
scholars that has led to a juster appraisal of this achievement, 
though this is not to depreciate the contributions of Spanish and 
Spanish-American historians themselves; and though much in 
the history of the empire still remains obscure, it is significant 
of the advances that have been made that Professor Haring, 
himself a pioneer in the field, should now be able to write an institu. 
tional history of the Spanish colonies from their discovery in 1492 
to their emancipation in the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It is a judicious book, the fruit of long experience and mature 
reflection. It is true, as Professor Haring observes, that “ the 
present state of research into the colonial annals of Spanish America 
does not permit of an adequate, systematic description of gover 
ment and society based upon solid documentation.” But this 
series of studies is, and will long remain, the nearest approximation 
to such a description. 

Professor Haring’s book falls, broadly speaking, into two parts. 
The first deals with the foundations of royal government, the 
problems of racial contact in a New World environment, the history 
of territorial organisation, and the evolution of imperial, provincial 
and municipal administration. In this last discussion Professor 
Haring generously acknowledges the use of an unpublished work by 
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Wr. Kirkpatrick on regidores and alcaldes ordinarios ; it is especially 
noteworthy. The second half of the book examines the character 
of ecclesiastical, intellectual and economic life. It includes a 
detailed and valuable account of the working of the royal exchequer, 
aless satisfactory discussion of agriculture and industry, and, where 
more might have been expected in view of Professor Haring’s own 
arlier interests, an examination of the Spanish commercial system 
which errs on the side of brevity. Professor Haring, however, 
may properly reply that this is an institutional, not an economic 
ot social history. As such, it is at once a summation of recent 
research and a challenge to further investigation. 

This is not light reading, nor is it intended to be. But Professor 
Haring writes without parti pris and his work, of which the value 
isenhanced by a judicious bibliography, will not easily be superseded. 
Less can be said of Sr. de Madariaga’s book. It will, no doubt, 
command a wider audience than Professor Haring’s scholarly 
and important contribution, and it possesses qualities which we 
have long learnt to associate with one of the most brilliant of 
Spanish men of letters. But where Professor Haring is content 
to explain, Don Salvador is anxious to persuade. ‘‘ Well’’ he 
asks, in his concluding sentence “ was it [the Spanish empire] so 
bad?” and we may agree that indeed it was not. But if we need 
conviction Professor Haring rather than Sr. de Madariaga is likely 
to supply it. For Sr. de Madariaga has been irritated by past 
prejudices, and, being irritated, he irritates. He writes as an 
advocate, an advocate, perhaps, malgré lui, but an advocate all 
the same. He must always explain that witches were burnt in 
Europe, that negroes were ill-treated in the British West Indies, 
that there were uneducated persons in the American colonies, that 
industry was there suppressed and representative institutions were 
far from perfect. His wit and ingenuity, moreover, lead him into 
impossible positions. It is, for example, simply not true that 
“while as dark as Europe in their dark spots, the Indies were far 
more brilliant than Europe in their bright ones”. “Life ’’ he 
tells us, of that mining frontier, Potosi ‘‘ reached such a degree 
of exaltation that Heaven and Hell, the stage and the novel, the 
romance of chivalry and the tale of the Arabian Nights, mixed 
freely with it, trod the same levels and breathed the same exalted 
ar.” Well, it may be so. But this is singularly reminiscent of 
the romantic literature on the Old South in the United States. 
Sr. de Madariaga is, indeed, captivated by pageantry and colour, 
by what he calls “ style’”’. And though the reader of his book will 
be rewarded by many sudden illuminations, he will do well to 
temember that all that glitters is not gold. R. A. HUMPHREYS. 


Machiavelli. By J. H. Wuitrietp. Oxford: Blackwell. 1947. 
vii + 167 pp. 17s. 


No serious student nowadays attempts to form a judgment of 
Machiavelli based upon anything less than the whole of his published 
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writings (including the invaluable Letters) and upon an attempt ty 
understand the man and his teaching in the light of the age in 
which he lived. That there are contradictions in his writings, that 
his thought developed with reflection and experience, that his own 
fortunes influenced his doctrines, that his admiration for the 
classical Roman writers sometimes led him to echo their opinions 
and to rely too exclusively upon analogies drawn from antiquity 
are well-known facts and are, quite rightly, alluded to in this new 
contribution to the study of his life. ‘ Machiavellian ’’ has become 
an adjective of reproach since the sixteenth century, and no amount 
of demonstration that Machiavelli personally was an upright man 
and an honest thinker will alter the accepted use of the term, 
Professor Hancock, in a brilliant lecture,! showed that power without 
law was one of Machiavelli’s most frequent themes, that it has been 
exemplified by much later history and that national historians 
have sometimes found it expedient or unavoidable to confuse success 
with righteousness. Professor Whitfield suggests that Machiavelli’s 
thought is more complex, and possibly more profound, than com- 
mentators have always allowed. Teachers often tend to over- 
simplification in their search for brevity and comprehensibility. 
The Prince is rightly a famous text; it is short enough to be 
read in translation by any one hoping to gain an acquaintance 
with the sixteenth century, whereas the Discourses, the Florentine 
Histories and the Art of War are longer and less accessible. The 
needs of the classroom, however, do not absolve the teacher from 
the duty of pursuing truth and of escaping from the commonplaces 
of the text-books. That Machiavelli cannot be understood apart 
from the Florence of the early sixteenth century, and therefore not 
apart from his contemporary Savonarola, was realised by Villar 
and, in spite of some justified criticism of Villari, is also the theme 
of Professor Whitfield. The author has the advantage of a wide 
acquaintance with the Italian writings on Machiavelli, and he seems 
to assume that his reader also will have a good knowledge of Italian, 
for there are lengthy quotations in that language which have to 
be understood, and therefore translated, by the reader if he is to 
follow the argument. There is much erudition in this book, some 
polemic and a strange mixture of scholarship and rather trifling 
personal disputation. Thus an opinion of Dr. J. W. Draper, the 
chemist (who died in 1882) is refuted—‘ That is blood-curdling, 
Mr. Draper ”’ (p. 9)—and Professor D. A. Binchy is called to account 
in much the same style. When Professor Whitfield himself speaks 
(p. 153) of Machiavelli’s ‘‘ practice of tying the finishing back to 
the beginning point in a straight and intentional line ” he becomes 
more than a little obscure himself. We shall read this book for 
interesting observations upon the great thinker who is its subject, 
but for an adequate biography of Machiavelli or for a reasoned 
exposition of his historical and political importance we shall look 
elsewhere. G. R. Porter. 


‘History, xx (1935), 97-115. 
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The Last Days of Peterborough Monastery (Tudor Documents, Part I). 
Edit. by W. T. MELLows. Northamptonshire Record Society, 
vol. xii (for 1940). Northampton: Published by the Society. 
1947. civ + 155 pp. (illus.). Subs. 


This, the first part of a chronological series of documents, is 
actually the second to appear, for that covering the erection of the 
cathedral was published in 1941, the year of the fourth centenary. 
Both instalments are results of the devoted labour of the archivist 
of the cathedral, for long previously the chapter clerk and treasurer. 

The present volume falls into two parts of almost equal length : 
a lengthy account of the circumstances attending the surrender 
of the abbey being followed by documents connected with the 
surrender and its immediate sequel. The first part contains little 
that is absolutely new ; the domestic history of the abbey in its 
chequered last phase has for some years been familiar to historians 
from the abstract of the visitation of 1518 given by Professor 
A. Hamilton Thompson in his introduction to the volumes of 
Lincoln Visitations, 1517-31, and recently (1947) completed by 
the publication in vol. iii of the complete text, while for the narrative 
of the years immediately preceding the surrender the editor draws 
freely upon the Letters and Papers of the reign of Henry VIII. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Mellows has collected information bearing upon 
Peterborough from various sources, and the consequent focussing 
of attention on a single house is, or might have been, of considerable 
value to many besides local historians. It is therefore perhaps 
unfortunate that the editor has devoted much of his space to an 
account of the methods and motives of the suppression in general, 
thus covering a great deal of very well-worn ground without bringing 
forward much new material or showing a really wide and critical 
command of familiar sources. 

However this may be, attention should nevertheless be called 
to certain points which Mr. Mellows brings out very fully : among 
these are the account of the almsgiving of Peterborough, the 
biographical notices of the valuation commissioners and the 
commissioners for the erection of the cathedral, as also of the lay 
officers of the monastery ; in addition there is a good analysis of 
the administration of the dissolved monastery. From these pages 
the influence in the last days of the land-hunger of the local county 
families, so often emphasized by recent writers, receives fresh 
illustration, though Peterborough was probably saved from 
absolute confiscation through the friendly offices of Sir John 
Russell, later earl of Bedford. 


The collection of original documents is of varied character. 
Thus some thirty pages are taken up by a translation of the relevant 
section of the Valor Ecclesiasticus, together with an inventory 
already printed in Gunton’s History of Peterborough and pension 
documents taken from Dugdale. On the other hand the accounts 
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of the ex-abbot Chambers of his stewardship of the monast 
in 1539-41, a series of court rolls of dates between 1538 and 1546 
and the accounts of the general receiver and treasurer for 1548.9 
are new material, and a comparison of these with each other and 
with the Valor figures might form an interesting, if minor, part 
of a wider survey of monastic economics, and of the consequences 
of the dissolution. 


M. D. Knowzgs, 


Four Centuries of Witch Beliefs. By R. T. Davies. London: 
Methuen. 1947. xii + 222 pp. 15s. 


The title of this book is misleading. It is a study of the attitude 
of puritans towards witchcraft. Its conclusions are :—(1) “The 
Great Rebellion . . . was, viewed from one standpoint, a struggle 
between the destroyers and defenders of reputed witches”: 
(2) (advanced more tentatively) ‘‘ When the balance stood even 
as between King and Parliament, witch-belief may well have been 
the make-weight that brought it down heavily on the Parliamentary 
side.” 

In the attempt to establish these points the author surveys most 
interestingly a great deal of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
material. His first task is to explain away the many royalists 
who recorded their belief in witchcraft. This he attempts at some 
length, hardly convincingly to the present reviewer. He then 
makes the less controversial point that leading parliamentarians 
were apt to be conspicuously hostile to witches. Chapters VII 
and IX are devoted to unravelling a great ‘‘ conspiracy ” involving 
Warwick, Fairfax, Hampden, Pym, Cromwell and other members 
of the Long Parliament ; ‘‘ one amongst the many purposes” of 
parliament was “ the leading of a reaction against the scepticism 
of Charles I on the subject of witchcraft” (p. 146). 

Some quite unacceptable special pleading is involved, which it 
would take too much space to discuss in detail. Mr. Davies admits 
that he ignores the thesis of Miss Margaret Murray’s The Witch-cult 
in Western Europe—that “‘ witches were members of a pre-Christian 
religious body that has survived underground since the Dark Ages.” 
But this thesis cannot be ignored, since it alone makes compte 
hensible the attitude of Puritans to witchcraft. We are too apt to 
think of witches as lonely and deluded old women. But for the 
Puritans witchcraft was a rival popular belief no less than 
catholicism ; if they held the latter to be superstitious, idolatrous 
and magical, witchcraft was more so. The Puritan hatred of 
maypoles and traditional festivals was not due to the sour dis 
positions of religious fanatics but to the fact that these popular 
functions were part of a live faith, a faith which even more than 
popery was opposed to the rational, non-magical element 1 
puritanism. 
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Aubrey gives the refutation of Mr. Davies's thesis. “‘ Before the 
civill warres the fashion was for old women and maydes to tell 
fabulous stories . . . of sprights and walking of ghosts, etc. . . 
When the warres came, and with them liberty of conscience and 
liberty of inquisition, the phantomes vanish ”’ (ii, 318). Persecution 
of witches ceased much earlier in the Netherlands than in England 
hecause of the earlier triumph of radical Protestantism there. 
Toleration of witchcraft, as of Roman catholicism, came only when 
it had ceased to be potentially dangerous politically ; and when 
“liberty of inquisition ’’ had turned witches from underground 
conspirators into silly old women. 


Mr. Davies is more successful in raising questions than in answering 
them; but they are important questions, worth asking. There 
remain many problems in the relation of Puritanism (or perhaps 
more accurately, presbyterianism) towards witchcraft that historians 
have not yet begun to tackle. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


Milton and the English Mind. By F. E. Hutcuinson. (Teach 
Yourself History Library, edit. A. L. Rowse.) London: 
English Universities Press. 1947. xii + 197 pp. (frontis.). 5s. 


The declared aim of this series is “ by way of a biography of a 
great man to open up a significant historical theme’. Many titles— 
Lenin and the Russian Revolution, for instance—raise no doubts 
about the possibility of such treatment. But this volume demands 
a discussion of Milton not only in relation to the revolution of the 
seventeenth century but as a man whose ideas were “ especially 
representative of the English mind’”’. It is committed therefore 
to that most dangerous topic for the historian—national character- 
istics. Milton, it is claimed, was a representative Englishman in 
“his lifelong concern for freedom in every department of life ”’, 
in “his habit of viewing every question, political and religious, 
in its moral aspect’ and in “his sturdy individualism”. Mr. 
Hutchinson could hardly in a work of this scope consider deeply 
why and with what truth the English mind is believed to have these 
qualities ; but he might have investigated further the connection 
between Milton’s thought and what he calls, rather simply, “ the 
great struggle for civil and religious freedom”. Though he 
admits the inextricable blending in the seventeenth century of 
teligious and political ideas, he tends to be impatient with Milton’s 
teligious partisanship and reproves him for being “‘ unjust to his 
opponents ’’ and ‘‘ acrimonious and often undignified’”’. But for 
Milton the revolution through which he lived and of which every 
theological controversy seemed a part came before his poetry and 
his dignity. 

Mr. Hutchinson in fact says little about the English mind or 
the English revolution. But as a popular study of Milton the book 
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is excellent. The chapter on Paradise Lost does not assume that 


its sublimity is self-evident or eternal. It admits frankly its | 


difficulties for the modern reader who is not a student of Milton, 
When Satan ceases to be a hero and rebellion against privilege and 
oppression an unacknowledged theme, we may find the rest of the 
poem heavy going. God and Adam are dull by comparison; and 
the theology probably repels us. Perhaps, in a different way, it 
would have repelled earlier readers had they understood it: the 
concluding chapters on Milton’s doctrines of God and man discuss 
in the light of the posthumous treatise De Doctrina Christiana how 
unorthodox his Christianity was. 


A large share of space is given, rightly, to the development 
of Milton’s political beliefs : how his faith in ‘‘ God’s Englishmen” 
and in the Long Parliament declined ; how, from denouncing only 
the evil counsellors of Charles, he came to defend his execution 
and, with some qualification, the dictatorship of Cromwell. Milton 
was no democrat. Liberty, he said, “hath a sharp and double 
edge, fit only to be handled by wise and virtuous men.” Wisdom 
and virtue, not “ the shouting of a rude multitude,” were his means 
to good government. One of the most valuable sections of the 
book draws together some of his ponderings on this problem and 
his proposals for constitutional reform. Here at least English 
minds faced the same dilemma in Milton’s day as in ours. 


DONALD PENNINGTON. 


Hartlib, Dury, and Comenius : Gleanings from Hartlib’s papers, 
By G. H. TuRNBULL. Liverpool: University Press of Liver- 
pool. 1947. xi-+ 477 pp. 30s. 


This is a book for specialists: it assumes familiarity with 
Professor Turnbull’s own Samuel Hartlib, G. Westin’s Negotiations 
about church unity, 1628-34, and with Karl Brauer’s Die 
Unionstatigheit John Duries unter dem Protektorat Cromuells. 
Based on a large collection of unpublished papers left by Hartlib, 
Professor Turnbull’s book expands and comments on the narratives 
in the above works. Many chapters are little more than a bare 
calendar of the Hartlib MSS., none the less valuable for that. In 
fact this is a source book indicating the existence of a mass of still 
unpublished material. There are also useful bibliographies of the 
three authors with whom the book deals. 

Professor Turnbull is interested primarily in education, and there 
is much of value here about the educational theories of Hartlib, 
Dury and Comenius, Bacon’s principles in application. Language 
faculties in English universities still might learn much from Hartlib’s 
thesis (summarised by Professor Turnbull) that “ no school should 
teach languages only, because languages are acquired by use and the 
exercise of memory, and, being taught and learned only for the 
communication of learning and for mutual conversation, should 
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not be taught otherwise than by and with the knowledge of the 
things for the communication of which they are sought after.” 


Nevertheless, much emerges to interest the general historian. 
He will find particularly valuable those. passages in Hartlib’s 
correspondence which throw light on the foreign policy of the 

jod 1625-60. The list of Hartlib’s and Dury’s patrons, for 
example, includes nine Adventurers of the Providence Company, 
with Pym their most prominent supporter ; it also includes the 
earls of Bedford, Essex, Leicester, Manchester, Pembroke and 
Salisbury, Lord Wharton, Sir Arthur Annesley, Sir William Waller, 
John Winthrop. Dury married a connection of Sir John 
Clotworthy’s. It is a nominal roll of the Puritan opposition party. 


In fact the aim of Dury and Hartlib, to reconcile Lutherans and 
Calvinists, inevitably involved them in politics, more than they 
themselves wished. Their struggle was the ideological counterpart 
ofthe Thirty Years’ War ; and for this very reason won no sympathy 
from Charles I’s government, so anxious to avoid committing 
itself against popery either politically or ideologically. The only 
moment when Laud showed genuine interest in Dury’s negotiations 
was when he hoped that Oxenstierna might be persuaded to intro- 
duce an imitation of the court of high commission into Sweden. 
(Laud was also unhelpful in educational matters). Archbishop 
Abbott had been more friendly towards the proposed union of 
Protestants ; so was Williams, later archbishop of York. Pym, 
with his eye for essentials, always supported Dury and Hartlib 
enthusiastically, and they eagerly awaited the meeting of parlia- 
ment in 1640. After 1660 the bishops were again hostile, and 
Dury had to flee from England. In each case the attitude is what 
we should expect from the political position of the person concerned. 


There is in this volume much interesting incidental information 
which helps to confirm the thesis of Newton’s Colonizing activities 
of the early Puritans, that Cromwell as Lord Protector was carrying 
out the foreign policy of the original Pym group; and that not 
only in his West Indian expedition (which Hartlib was advocating 
as early as 1646-8) but also in his whole conception of a Protestant 
union. This book will prove a valuable quarry for historians. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL. 


The Englishman’s Holiday : A Social History. By J. A. R. Pimlott. 
London: Faber and Faber. 1947. 318 pp. (illus.). 16s. 
The author, who is to be congratulated on a more interesting 
treatment of a theme in social history than the present reviewer 
has seen for some time, deals with a hitherto somewhat neglected 
but important topic, the modern form of that urge which carried 
Chaucer's pilgrims from Southwark to Canterbury. Religion has 
declined in influence as the holy day became a holiday, and bodily 
health has counted for more; but the desire to escape from a 
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familiar environment has never died out, and the economic ch 

of the last two centuries and a half have, as Mr. Pimlott shows, 
both strengthened that desire and made it progressively easier 
to satisfy. Starting with the spas and their organised curatiye 
and social routine, Mr. Pimlott goes on to trace the rise of the 
coastal resorts, relating the process to the development of transport 
and communication, a rising standard of living, increased leisure 
and the organising capacity of such men as Thomas Cook and 
William Butlin. The story is competently told, so as to illustrate 
the differences in the resorts and in the habits and background of 
the holiday-makers, and not the least interesting and important 
part of the book is the demonstration that, however unplanned 
the activities surveyed may appear to have been, they have 
embodied a tradition which, if changing, has nevertheless been 
real ; the Butlin camps of to-day have had to provide a direction 
and a routine not essentially different in their purpose from the 
rule of Beau Nash in eighteenth-century Bath. 


In the latter part of the book, which is concerned with what 
may be called the holiday industry, holidays with pay and the 
holiday problem, Mr. Pimlott shows an admirable fairness of 
judgment. On those matters and others it is possible to differ 
from him. The revolution to which he refers on p. 116 was hardly 
silent, and his description, on the following page, of the newcomers 
as having no traditions of culture seems exaggerated, however 
one may define culture. The evangelical element in the culture 
which some, at least, of them had was possibly one of the forces, 
though a minor one, which caused them and their sons and grandsons 
to lift up their eyes to the hills whence came their help. Mr. 
Pimlott’s treatment of North Wales and the Lake District will 
hardly be thought extensive enough by some who know them well, 
and his bibliography under those headings is certainly very thin; 
but in general his proportions are right and this very well illustrated 
book, taken as a whole, is a notable contribution to social history. 


G. P. JONEs. 


De Dageraad van de Emancipatie der Katholicken. By J. M. VAN 
DER HEIJDEN. Nijmegen: Vorsellmans. 1947. 


This doctoral thesis is a contribution to our knowledge of the 
anti-Orangist “ Patriot ”’ movement in the 1770’s and 80’s as much 
as a study in Roman Catholic history. The part played by the 
Catholics in the Dutch republic in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is sufficiently known. But eighteenth-century history as 
a whole is still full of uncertainties. Professor Geyl has recently 
challenged the doctrine contained in Colenbrander’s classic, De 
Patriottentijd (1897-99). Van der Heijden’s work, which outlines 
very clearly and satisfyingly the attitude of the Dutch Roman 
Catholics towards the Patriot movement and the effect of the 
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political struggle of the period upon their position, is a serious 
contribution to the controversy that is bound to arise among 
Dutch historians. 


The Catholics enjoyed freedom of conscience in the republic, 
and a restricted freedom of worship, but they had no access to 
public functions. For some time enlightened authors had been 
eading for a revision of this outmoded arrangement. In the 
1780’s several localities began to experiment by admitting Catholics 
to subordinate official posts. The Orangist party, however, 
continued to identify itself with intolerant Calvinist orthodoxy, 
supporting those who advocated withdrawing the recent advantages 
gained by the Catholics. The Catholics naturally, therefore, gave 
their support to the Patriot party, enlisting in large numbers in 
the anti-Orangist militias. The Orangist restoration, carried out 
in 1787 with Prussian and British support, brought about an anti- 
Catholic reaction. 


Henceforth many Dutch Catholics, following the example of 
their fellow-Patriots, embraced the doctrines of the French 
Revolution. Unhappily for the Catholics, it became increasingly 
evident that the French Revolution had entered an anti-Christian 
stage, and also, that many of its adherents in the Dutch republic 
now shared this attitude. Refugee priests from France and from 
the Southern Netherlands warned the Dutch Catholics that they 
risked falling from the frying pan into the fire. Yet a majority of 
Catholics deemed that they had more to gain than to lose from a 
French conquest. They pointed out that the French Catholics 
were suffering mainly through their own fault, and when France 
declared war on the republic in 1793 she found many strong 
sympathisers among the Dutch Catholics, although the higher 
clergy openly condemried the principles of the revolution. In 
179% there were bitter quarrels between the two Catholic factions. 


When the French invaded the country in the autumn of 1794, 
they granted immediate religious equality. By this time, anyhow, 
revolutionary extremism was waning in France. The Protestants 
tried shaping the various constitutions which the Batavian 
republic started giving itself to recapture their privileged position, 
which caused the Catholics to throw themselves increasingly into 
political activity, mostly on the ultra-democratic side. This was 
the dawn of emancipation. During its exile, the house of Orange 
learned the wisdom of leaning upon all parts of the population 
mstead of being merely the head of one party. Full equality came 
with the post-Napoleonic restoration, and this time not from an 
invader, but from the compatriots of the Dutch Catholics. 


G. J. RENIER. 
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The Aftermath of the Napoleonic Wars : The Concert of Evurope~ 
An Experiment. By H. G. ScHENK. London: Kegan P, 
Trench, Trubner & Co. 1947. x + 228 pp. (illus.). 16s, 


Dr. Schenk’s book, which draws almost entirely on_ printed 
authorities (a thousand and more in several languages are mentioned 
in the footnotes) is a notable effort of compression and synthesis, 
and, as such, is a most welcome contribution to historical writing. 
The author reveals the subtle interplay of historical forces and 
relates diplomatic history to the general history of the age. He 
gives us an admirable survey of the complex of religious, political 
and economic ideas in all their various forms—as traditional beliefs, 
as academic cleverness, as a rationalisation of self-interest and 
social habits, as hallucinations and even as sheer stupidity. He 
seeks no simplified relation between economic and social groups 
and the ideas they hold: nor does he assume for ideas a power 
independent of the people who hold them. Consequently, it is his 
purpose to describe in some detail the social conditions and the 
social classes of Europe, and he pays especial attention to the men 
who had served in the armies during the wars. All this is admirably 
done. It is also the author’s purpose to explain governmental and 
administrative arrangements, and, as he rightly holds that among 
political ideas none is more important than the view which the 
governing classes have of the thoughts and aspirations of the masses, 
he enquires into the systems and the nature of governmental 
intelligence. 


Among the ruling classes Dr. Schenk discerns a common attitude 
of mind. They were, he tells us, intensely conscious, during the 
years after the wars, of their common interests: “No longer did 
these people think exclusively or almost exclusively in terms of 
‘dynastic wars’; accessions of power and glory at the expense of 
another ruler seem to have lost in proportion to the estimate of 
the threat involved in the French Revolution and later events 
connected with it.”” This common fear, combined with the habit 
of close co-operation among Allied diplomats in the last two years 
of the war, produced, according to Dr. Schenk, the Concert of Europe. 
When, however, the apprehensions of the ruling classes decreased, 
“the Concert system was completely abandoned as a hindrance, 
and Canning fell back on the old Balance of Power game.” 


Nevertheless, I would suggest that—even on Dr. Schenk’s own 
showing—there is something to be said for the view that the 
Concert was quite as much the result of the fortuitous combination 
of three personalities—Castlereagh, Metternich and Alexander— 
as of widely-held ideas: and, while I would agree that the 
“antithesis”, Castlereagh-Canning, should not be stressed (at 
least in so far as their general ideas are concerned), I would venture 
that Canning, because of his character, might have altered com 
siderably the diplomatic pattern had he been in office from 1812 
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Dr, Schenk himself says much to suggest that diplomacy, on account 
of the personalities involved, has its own wayward movements. 
He does, in fact, attribute much to Alexander, whose character 
he sketches vividly ; and I wish he could have found space to tell 
ys more about the Russian diplomatic service. Indeed, I wish we 
could have had a more expansive survey of this period, for both 
the subject and Dr. Schenk’s scholarly and stimulating treatment 
ofit would (but for the scarcities of this present aftermath) have 
merited a much larger book. 
DouGias DAKIN. 


Carlota Joaquina: Queen of Portugal. ByMarcusCHEKE. London: 
Sedgwick and Jackson. 1947. 212 pp. 15s. 


This vivid and very readable little book is really a narrative 
of Portuguese history from 1807 to 1834 told from the point of view 
of a conservative sympathiser with personal rule. _ The story, 
unfamiliar to English readers, is most dramatic and is very well 
told. The descriptions of late eighteenth-century Portuguese 
society, too, are all excellently done. It is a story to delight a 
schoolgirl or enchant a subscriber to a lending library. 


But as serious history the book has several defects. The fact 
that it is not the biography that it appears to be is not a serious 
criticism, for the author in his preface admits that his purpose was 
to tell the story of the half-century following Pombal’s death in 
1782 in terms of biography. If that means with special emphasis 
on personal character and personal political drama, the choice of 
one central person rather than another is of very little consequence, 
but whether this kind of treatment is the most satisfactory way of 
presenting truth is open to question. In the present case the econo- 
mic problems are hardly more than indicated and the constitutional 
details which convulsed Portugal are treated altogether in- 
adequately. A more serious defect is that the evidence for 
statements is hardly ever indicated. Sometimes the words of a 
despatch by an English diplomat are quoted verbatim, sometimes 
the entry from a diary or a volume of memoirs, but there is never 
any indication, except in a very short and unscientific bibliography, 
as to whether the source quoted is an original manuscript, a diary 
published long afterwards or memoirs written in retirement years 
after the event described had taken place. Certainly meticulous 
references would be out of place in a popular narrative, but the 
teader should be given an opportunity to judge how far the inter- 
pretation of motives and events offered by the author seems best 
to fit the known facts. This is more important in a book which 
contains numerous judgments of political parties and principles. 
Perhaps the Portuguese liberals of the early nineteenth century 
were politically inexpert, doctrinaire, vacillating and vindictive, 
but since they are all consistently represented in this unfavourable 
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light the interpretation would be more convincing if the ready 
were given more proofs. A book which begins by referring to the 
progress achieved by General Carmona and Dr. Salazar 
traditional Portuguese channels of paternal government, which 
ends with the hope that round the cradles of the tender offspring 
of the pretender to the Portuguese throne, “ the discordant voiceso{ 
old family feuds and of political passion may be stilled ” and which 
chooses as the central figure of the early nineteenth century mot 
Dom Pedro or Palmella but the absolutist Carlota Joaquina would 
be more impressive if its unfailing ridicule of all the Portugues 
liberals was more solidly and demonstrably founded in fact. 


J. Lunopsay, 


The Awakening of Modern Egypt. By M. Riraat Bey. London: 
Longmans. 1947. viii + 242 pp. (illus., maps). 15s. 


The publication in English of a general history of Egypt in the 
nineteenth century by an Egyptian scholar should be an event, 
There are of course numerous books in the languages of westem 
Europe on this subject, but almost all of them are by Europeans, 
for the most part without a knowledge of literary Arabic, and 
therefore debarred from access to the material with which alone 
they could weave their narrative of political and economic action 
into the texture of the internal social history of the country. An 
Egyptian scholar, able to use both western and eastern sources, 
could trace the social and intellectual movements of the time on 
the background of nineteenth century Arabic literature and other 
writings, and correlate them with the predominantly political and 
financial material on western action. Not content with considering 
the activities and rivalries of foreign governments, corporations 
and individuals, he could go further, and examine the effects of 
their activities, not only on the surface of Egyptian public life, but 
on the structure of Egyptian society and the movement of Egyptian 
ideas. 


From this point of view it must be admitted that Rifaat Bey’s 
book is somewhat disappointing. This is straight nationalist history, 
with the customary relativity of vision for domestic beams and 
foreign motes, and the characteristic refraction of light on specific 
issues. An obvious example is the quite untenable presentation 
of Muhammad Ali as an Egyptian national leader thrown up by 
spontaneous “‘ nascent national movement”. But this is not the 
main defect of the book, and is indeed in some measure a mentt, 
in that it acts as a corrective to the equal and opposite bias m 
many western works, and in addition introduces the western his 
torian to a school of thought well known in the Near East but not 
often encountered in Europe. The fault is rather that it is in this 
respect alone that Rifaat Bey’s book differs from its predecessors. 
His narrative is mainly political with some economic data, and is 
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based on the standard documentary and literary sources. There 
was a nationalist party formed, to oppose the British occupation. 
We know of its leaders, its proclaimed policies and something of 
its activities. But whence and by what channels came the idea 
of the nation, and how was it transformed in the minds of men 
bon in the religio-political community of Islam? Whence came 
the concept of a political party—and what did the word mean in 
the Egyptian context ; how was it constituted, and how truly 
did it correspond to the needs and structure of Egyptian society ? 
Who were the men who led it—what was their background and 
training? What were their methods of organisation and propa- 

, who and how numerous were their followers, and what was 
the basis of unity? To these and many other questions The 
Awakening of Modern Egypt offers no adequate answer. A pleasant, 
lucid and well-written account, it nevertheless fails to bring any- 
thing new beyond the point of view of its author, and, interesting 
and representative as this may be, it does not compensate for his 
neglect of the greater opportunity that awaited him. 

BERNARD LEwIs. 


The Record of American Diplomacy : Documents and Readings in 
the History of American Foreign Relations. Edit. by Ruut J. 
Bartlett. New York: Knopf. 1947. xx + 732 + xvii pp. 
$6.00. 

The growing interest in Anglo-American relations in this country 
is well served by this selection of over 300 documents illustrating 
the course of American foreign policy from the treaty of Whitehall 
of 1686 to President Truman’s message to congress of 12 March, 
197. The aim of the editor has been to keep editorial comment 
toa bare minimum “‘ in order to present key documents in such an 
orderly form that the record of American diplomacy can speak 
foritself”. This and the fact that most of the documents have been 
previously published differentiates it somewhat from the admirable 
Temperley-Penson volume, The Foundations of British Foreign 
Policy, although the two works have very much the same purpose. 
The editor’s first and hardest problem was no doubt to decide 
what to leave out, and for the most part the choice is excellent, and 
indeed obvious. The reader will find here the important peace 
treaties, Washington’s farewell address, the Monroe doctrine, the 
fourteen points, the four neutrality acts, the Atlantic charter and 
soon, together with diplomatic despatches, instructions and notes, 
and the texts of speeches, debates and newspaper editorials. At 
some points the selection can be criticised. Was it necessary, for 
example, to devote nearly three pages to the Moscow resolution 
of 1943 dissolving the Communist International? The omission 
of a few documents of this type would make room for others which 
seem of greater importance (in American history anyway). Apart 
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from the treaty of Whitehall there is no document for the colonia 
period before 1762. It is doubtful whether impressment can ¢jj 
be regarded as the most important cause of the 1812 war (p. 118): 
certainly the demand for war was stronger among the frontiersme, 
than among the seaport merchants. There is, however, no refereng: 
to the role of the “ expansionists of 1812” as warmakers, Roop 
ought if possible to have been found for the Anglo-American 
right-of-search treaty of 1862, the Hay-Bunau-Varilla treaty of 
1903, the Cobb-Lippmann interpretation of the fourteen points, and 
the London naval treaty of 22 April, 1930. The text of the famons 
declaration against entangling alliances (made by Jefferson in 
March, 1801) might also have been given. In the case of a 
admittedly controversial document like Lansing’s note of 2 
October, 1915, on the British blockade the reply should if possible 
be given ; the succeeding document, Mr. Spencer Phenix’s 

of 9 November, 1926, does, however, show some of the difficulties of 
the American position on this question. Articles 1 to 26 of the 
Versailles treaty of 1919 (the League covenant) which the United 
States refused to ratify,-are printed, but the texts of the numerous 
articles which she did accept (in the treaty of Berlin of 25 August, 
1921) are not. This is a pity: very few Americans realise even 
to-day how much of the Versailles treaty they were committed to. 
All in all however this is a well-balanced collection, which will no 
doubt prove an excellent college text in the United States, and which 
can be recommended to any British university which has discovered 
the existence of American history after 1783. The handsome format 
and excellent paper leave nothing to be desired, but it would 
facilitate reference if in a later edition the documents were numbered 
consecutively throughout the volume. W. N. MEDLICoTT. 


Lincoln : The Liberal Statesman. By J. G. RANDALL. London: 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1947. xiii + 266 pp. (illus.). 16s. 


The year 1947 was important in Lincoln studies since the mass of 
Lincoln papers in the Library of Congress, hitherto available only 
to Nicolay and Hay were then opened to students generally. The 
microfilm will help to diffuse whatever new light these may throw 
on Lincoln’s career, but for the non-specialist the most important 
result will probably be Professor Randall’s completion of his study 
of Lincoln the President, of which the first two volumes were pub- 
lished over here quite recently. As Professor David Potter has te- 
marked, Randall’s work on Lincoln is a notable testimony to the 
new maturity of American historiography, its ability to deal 
with the great figures of the American past, no longer in terms of 
legend or of sectional or national partisanship, but with a full sense 
of the development of the entire western world and of the American 
role within it. Randall’s Lincoln is neither an uncouth backwoods 
man as so many of his contemporaries saw him, nor the great 
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“iiberator”’ of another tradition, but rather one of those figures 
who represent in themselves the central dilemma of democratic 
satesmanship. To be a “ liberal statesman ”’ is to accept the task 
of governing imperfect men by imperfect means without losing 
sight of ideal ends. In that sense there is still much to learn about 
Lincoln 


The present volume adds comparatively little to Randall’s earlier 

icture of the age of Lincoln, but it fills out certain aspects and 
suggests other paths of enquiry. Of the eight essays which make 
up the book, six.have appeared before, but the weakness of most 
British libraries in American periodicals leaves this a substantially 
new work for readers in this country. The first essay,—hitherto 
unpublished—on ‘‘ Moot points in the Lincoln Story”, shows 
excellently how historical scholarship can tackle both small and 
large problems, even where the path to the truth is thickly overlaid 
with jungle growths of myth. 

Four essays on particular points further illustrate Professor 
Randall’s approach to the technical problems of his vast subject, 
and the range of his knowledge and interests in all that concerns 
the period: “ The Unpopular Mr. Lincoln” (a study of some 
contemporary judgments), ‘‘ Lincoln’s Sumter Dilemma”’, “‘ The 
Rule of Law under Lincoln ’’, and (of particular interest to students 
of Anglo-American relations) a brief but illuminating study of 
“Lincoln and John Bright ”’. 

The remaining three essays tackle the wider aspects of the theme. 
In “A Blundering Generation”, Professor Randall continues the 
unromantic interpretation of the Civil War which he expounded 
in his notable Civil War and Reconstruction, that best of text-books, 
and with a wider vision shows how difficult it is to accept any of the 
familiar rationalisations of why men go to war. “ Let one take 
all the factors traditionally presented—the Sumter manoeuvre, 
the election of Lincoln, abolitionism, slavery in Kansas, pre-war 
objections to the Union, cultural and economic differences, etc.— 
and it will be seen that only by a kind of false display could any of 
these issues or all of them together, be said to have caused the war 
if one omits the element of over-bold leadership.” Lincoln the 
War president we are beginning to know ; Lincoln the peace-maker 
can only be guessed at. But in an exercise in creative imagination 
Professor Randall in an essay on “‘ Lincoln’s Peace and Wilson’s ” 
boldly connects and interprets together Lincoln’s work and that of 
another great liberal American statesman (whose reputation begins 
to shine more brightly as the anti-Wilsonian current sweeps us 
on to new reefs of despair and disillusion). “After 1918 as after 
1865 the negative politicians were caught short with no plans of 
their own.” In the final paper which gives its title to the book 
these themes are blended into a portrait which is as interesting 
for the American conception of liberalism which it illustrates, as 
for its contribution to the understanding of Lincoln. 

Max BELOFF. 
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Woodrow Wilson and American Liberalism. By E. M. Hogg. 
Jones. (Teach Yourself History Library, edit. A. L. Rows), 
London : English Universities Press. 1947. xiv + 205 PP. 
(frontis., maps). 5s. 


Mr. Rowse makes heavy demands upon his contributors. fis 
intention is “ by way of a biography of a great man to open upa 
significant historical theme.” In other words his authors are to 
produce a “ Life and Times” rather than a mere biography, and 
this within narrow limits of space. Thus, in this volume, “ Politics 
from the Civil War to Theodore Roosevelt ’’ has to be discussal 
in less than five thousand words. Remembering that Wilson's 
official biography fills eight massive volumes, and his collected 
public papers—apart from his books—several more, we realise how 
difficult was the author’s task. 


Within the limits imposed upon him, he has been remarkably 
successful. He has welded his material into a smooth narrative, 
and his style is admirably clear. The purely historical chapters 
are as well done as they conceivably could be in the circumstances, 
The reviewer has noted no factual error of any importance. The 
reader who follows Mr. Hugh-Jones to the end will have gained a 
better insight into the history and politics of the United States 
in a period of vital importance than he could have obtained from 
many weightier and more pretentious volumes. 


Controversy raged around Wilson in his lifetime and continued 
after his death. Mr. Hugh-Jones has successfully striven to hold 
the balance even, to note the president’s defects and failures as 
well as his virtues and successes. If his final view favours Wilson 
more than that of some American writers as earnest for objectivity 
as himself, it would be rash to say that they are right and heis 
wrong. But it does appear to the present writer that, as the events 
of Wilson’s time fall into better perspective, and as the pathos 
of his last years plays less sharply on our emotions, his essential 


weaknesses both as a thinker and a statesman emerge ever more | 


clearly. His liberalism was, in sum, an attempt to restore a state 
of society that had passed irrevocably away ; his New Freedom 
was, as Mr. Walter Lippmann wrote, “a freedom for the little 
profiteer, but no freedom from the narrowness, the poor incentives, 
the limited vision of small competitors . . . from the chaos, the 
welter, the strategy of industrial war.’’ The same criticism can 
be applied to his plans of international organisation ; they provided 
elaborate new machinery for the maintenance of peace but left 
essentially untouched the economic and political structure of the 
state system that had led ineluctably to war. His achievements 
in domestic politics were impermanent ; his reforms in New Jersey 
were soon undermined and “ boss ”’ rule re-established ; the Clayton 
Act was no sooner signed than the courts began to whittle at its 
provisions ; the inadequacy of the Federal Reserve system was 
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too drastically exposed by the onset of the Great Depression. The 
fnal conclusion on his practical statesmanship must take account 
of the fact that, as was recently said in this journal, “ the main 

responsible for keeping the United States out of the League 
was Wilson himself.’’ Much of this Mr. Hugh-Jones has seen and 
sates; his remark, for example, that Wilson and his liberal con- 
temporaries “‘ wanted the best of both worlds—a Jeffersonian 
democracy and millionaires ’’ is as witty as it is accurate. With 
wider opportunities he might have developed this part of his 


argument more fully. 
S. HERBERT. 


The History of The Times, vol. iii: The Twentieth Century Test, 
1884-1912. London: TheTimes. 1947. xv + 862 pp. (illus.). 
21s. 

This third volume of The Times’s self-history continues the plan 
and method of its predecessors. That is: the writing (on a high 
level) is composite and anonymous ; the sources are exhaustively 
shown (in an Appendix of 75 pp.) ; and the text is illustrated by 
good photographs. We are assured that the record has been 
presented “with unconditional candour”’. “ Nothing material 
and relevant, that research has been able to disclose in the archives 
of Printing House Square or elsewhere, has been withheld ”’. 

The volume certainly yields in interest to neither of the earlier 
two. The protagonists—Buckle, Moberly Bell, A. F. Walter and 
Northcliffe—and the leading men on the staff—Saunders, Blowitz, 
MacKenzie Wallace and Chirol—form a portrait gallery of vivid 
and varied types; and the period traversed is one of extreme 
importance, both for the nation and for its newspapers. 

On the newspaper side the story is one of a ship which only just 
escaped foundering. In the ’seventies The Times's circulation had 
been 60,000. In 1908, when Lord Northcliffe became principal 
proprietor, it was only 38,000. In the interval the paper had had 
to be greatly enlarged, and its costs exceeded its revenue. There 
are three main phases in this story as here told: (1) the Transition 
in Fleet Street (not in Printing House Square) to a livelier and more 
popular journalism during the late ‘eighties and the ‘nineties ; 
(2) the makeshifts (selling Encyclopedia Britannicas, running a 
Times Book Club, and so on), by which the then manager, C. F. 
Moberly Bell, tried hard to balance the accounts of an insolvent 
newspaper ; (3) the purchase of The Times by Northcliffe. The 
first of these is described here in much detail, but perhaps not always 
with quite the right balance ; too much, it may be, is attributed to 
W. T. Stead’s ideas, and not enough to the American practices 
with which Kennedy Jones made the fortune of Northcliffe’s two 
first dailies. The second and third phases are more directly The 
Times's history, and are laid bare here as never before. It was 
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Moberly Bell who brought Northcliffe in, thereby ousting Arthe 
Pearson, who would have ousted Moberly Bell. Though the motiy 
was thus personal, it can hardly be doubted that Northclifie wa 
a more suitable owner than Pearson would have been ; or that 
failing some purchaser of that kind, The Times must have dowd 
down. Northcliffe saved it ; and though his influence on it was les 
happy later, that is beyond the period of this volume. 


On the national side one may also distinguish three outstandj 
episodes. They are the Parnell Commission of 1888-9, the Jameson 
Raid Inquiry of 1896, and the growing hostility of Germany befor 
1914 as exposed more particularly by George Saunders. The Pamel 
episode reacted also on the paper, costing it £200,000 at a time 
when it badly needed money for development. This was 
deserved, for apart from the letters the Commission mainly found 
for The Times, and even of the letters it is by no means certain 
that all were forged. The Jameson Raid chapter reveals a greater 
degree of complicity between The Times and the Rand plotter 
than historians have hitherto been aware of ; and these disclosures 
(involving Moberly Bell and Miss Flora Shaw) are perhaps for general 
history the most striking in the book. In the third matter the 
leading figure besides Saunders was Valentine Chirol ; but others 
prominent were Colonel Repington, the military correspondent, 
and J. D. Bourchier, the famous correspondent in the Balkans. 


R. C. K. Ensor. 


Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edit. by E. L. 
WoopwarD and ROHAN BuTLeR. London: H.M.S.O: Fist 
Series, vol. i, 1919 : 1947: 1 + 970 pp. (maps) : 30s. Second 
Series, vol. 1, 1930: 1946: xxxvi + 603 pp.: 2ls. 

These first two volumes of the collection of Documents on British 
Foreign Policy, 1919-1939 to be published are bound to arouse 
both interest and controversy amongst historians. There are, 
indeed, signs that they have already done so. Questions of method 
in presentation and of the value and purpose of the contents have 
already been ventilated and will no doubt continue to be discussed 
for some time to come. It is true that the classification of docw 
ments according to subject rather than in chronological sequence 
is open to serious objection and that the system of chronological 
presentation adopted by the editors of Documents Diplomatiques 
Frangais, 1871-1914, is of greater use to the working historian 
If the editors of the new collection believe that their volumes will 
appeal to a larger, technically untrained audience beyond the 
restricted field of historians or students of history and politics, then 
their decision to employ mainly, though not, as they explain @ 
their preface to the collection, exclusively, the subject classification, 
is probably justified. What is doubtful is the likelihood of this 
larger public finding its way through the collection in any conditions. 


See oratc =f BB 
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In order to hasten publication and to reach the crucial period 
after 1933 within a reasonable time, the editors have determined 
on publication in three series, with the breaks occurring at the years 
1930 and 1938. The two volumes under review are the first in each 
ofthe first two series. The first volume of the first series deals with 
the meetings of the heads of delegations of the principal allied and 
associated powers in the supreme council of the peace conference 
at Paris between 1 July and 15 October, 1919, whilst volume i of 
the second series covers certain aspects of the period from May, 
1929, to March, 1931. 

Of the two, the volume dealing with the earlier period is of far 

interest. Apart from their appendices, the documents 
consist entirely of the minutes of the meetings of the supreme 
council during the period when it was endeavouring to settle the 
aflairs of Europe immediately after the signature, but before the 
ratifications and consequent entry into force of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Wilson and Lloyd George had gone home ; of men of 
the first rank only Clemenceau and Balfour remained, the latter 
himself to leave Paris after the signature of the Treaty of Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye with the Austrians. The main value of this 
volume may be assessed under three heads: it shows the always 
interesting mechanism of international negotiation round the 
conference table at a high level ; it reflects the main difficulties in 
the task of clearing up the far from peaceful situation that was the 
aftermath of the war, whilst at the same time giving glimpses of 
the weaknesses and miscalculations in the attitudes of the great 
powers ; and, lastly, it displays to the watchful eye signs that the 
roots of the international catastrophe of 1939 had already struck 
into the only too receptive soil of Europe before the peacemaking 
process was complete. It is fascinating to see the supreme council 
dominated, often against its will, by the pragmatism and the 
shrewdness of M. Clemenceau, to savour the urbanity of Mr. Balfour 
and to appreciate the difficulties of Mr. White, the United States 
Tepresentative in the council, and his successor, Mr. Polk, faced, 
as they were, with the probability that their government would 
be forced to withdraw more and more completely from European 


It is, however, under the second head that the material of 
greatest interest to the historian is to be found. The legacy of 
the failure of the great powers during nearly a century to solve the 
problems of south-eastern Europe emerges plainly from the sad 
episodes of the Roumanian invasion of Bela Kun’s Hungary and 
its consequences, of Greco-Bulgarian hatred and rivalry in Macedonia, 
of Yugoslav dissatisfaction and mistrust. The mutual distrust 
of France and Italy appears at this early post-war stage, illustrated 
by ugly incidents in Fiume ; the parlous condition of Italy, economic- 
ally crippled for lack of coal, is revealed as the background to the 
nse of Fascism three years later. It is most unfortunate that owing 
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to the system of ordering the collection this volume contains 
fragmentary references to the most important and complex question 
of the powers’ policy in regard to the situation in Russia and its 
repercussions. An interesting sidelight, however, is cast on the 
importance of the réle played by Mr. Hoover and the weight 
attached to his advice. 


In the many passages concerning the attitude of the German 
government to the terms of the Treaty, all the evasions and ultimate 
bad faith of the period leading up to the second German attempt 
on the peace of the world are foreshadowed. This applies especially 
to German policy in the east and the officially disavowed but 
undoubtedly government-supported conduct of von der Goltz in 
the Baltic provinces. Similarly, Upper Silesia, the disposal of 
naval and military aviation, the organised evasion of the mili 
limitations imposed by the Treaty and those clauses of the German 
constitution infringing its stipulations concerning, for example, 
union with Austria and the handing over to the allied and associated 
governments of Germans designated for trial, all provide material 
for the council’s consideration of German bad faith. 


Volume i of the second series of documents contains six chapters, 
four of which are concerned with the background and sequels to 
the London naval conference of 1930. The other two chapters deal 
respectively with the British attitude towards M. Briand’s scheme 
for a federal union of the European states and with Anglo-German 
relations from the accession of Briining to the chancellorship to 
the announcement of the proposals for an Austro-German customs 
union. The naval portions of the volume are necessarily technical 
and reveal little beyond Anglo-American friendliness and the 
difficulties of Mr. Arthur Henderson in dealing with France and 
Italy. The reception of the proposals for European federation was, 
to say the least, lukewarm ; the Foreign Office suspected not, it is 
true, M. Briand himself, but France in general of seeking merely 
to remedy French weakness by creating a system that should remove 
her lack of security by placing herself in a position to dominate 
the continent. 


The despatches in the German chapter show Sir H. Rumbold 
as a shrewd observer of the tendencies of the time and a warm 
admirer of Dr. Briining; they reveal that London was not left 
uninformed of the dangers and potentialities of the situation. It 
remains to be seen whether the volumes dealing with 1938-39 will 
show to what extent Mr. Chamberlain was apprised of the true 
conditions in Germany by the foreign office and how far the course 
he pursued was conditioned by that information. 


EMILE DE GROOT. 
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The Annual Register for 1947. Edit. by Ivison S. MAcADAM and 
Hucu Latimer. London: Longmans. 1948. xii + 568 pp. 
42s. 

The 189th volume of this invaluable enterprise, while retaining 
the familiar features, appears under new and even more authori- 
tative auspices. Henceforth the survey will be produced by an 
advisory board with Mr. Ivison Macadam as chairman and editor, 
Mr. Hugh Latimer as assistant editor, and Dr. B. Ifor Evans, 
Miss Mary Glasgow, Dr. O. J. R. Howarth, Dr. N. Mansergh and 
Professor W. N. Medlicott as its members.1_ This excellent team, 
assisted by many other specialists, may be congratulated on the 
first-fruits of its combined activities. Needless to say, there is such 
amass of information that no one should try to read it consecutively 
from beginning to end. Its purpose is to answer our questions 
whenever we need to refresh our memories of outstanding events 
and to learn what we never knew about the less significant political 
fortunes and cultural achievements of every country in the world, 
large and small. 


Part I deals with the United Kingdom during a year of crowding 
misfortunes, climatic and financial, for most of which we were not 
responsible. Part II describes the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the colonial empire, with the termination of British rule in 
India as the principal theme of “‘ the most important year in India’s 
history since the battle of Plassey.”” Part III, which fills nearly 
half the volume, opens with a study of the United Nations, the 
Marshall plan and other international gatherings, after which we 
are conducted to the United States, Russia, central and western 
Europe, thence to the other continents. Part IV is devoted to 
literature, the arts and sciences, industry and law. The whole 
volume is extraordinarily impartial, and the rare comments sound 
like muffled drums. There is naturally a little more colour in the 
chapter on culture, as when we listen to well-deserved praise of 
such works as Professor Powicke’s Henry III, Miss Carola Oman’s 
Nelson, and Mr. Somervell’s skilful abridgement of Toynbee, or 
when Mr. Priestley’s The Linden Tree is noted as the play of the 
year. The most arresting pages in the chapter on science explain 
the rapid progress of research in the field of atomic energy at Harwell 
and elsewhere. G. P. Goocn. 


A History of Nottinghamshire. By A. C. Woop. Nottingham : 
The Thoroton Society. 1947. vi + 314 pp. (illus.). 21s. 
This volume, issued to commemorate the Thoroton Society's 


jubilee, offers the general reader a comprehensive survey of the 
development of Nottinghamshire from the earliest times to 1832. 


* For an account of the nomination of the board by various learned societies, 
see History, xxxiii, 121. 
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In thus turning aside from the publication of the more specialised 
studies which usually preoccupy members of local antiquarian 
associations, the society has set an admirable example; fo 
scholarly county histories, in a handy form suitable for the nop- 
specialist, are all too rare. The author has used well the results 
of modern research, in both the national and the local field, and 
has presented a work which is on the whole sound, well balanced, 
and readable, and we regret that he has not carried the st 

further. The apparent reason for ending it in 1832, namely, that 
the history of Nottinghamshire is thereafter “‘ inseparable from 
that of the larger unit, the nation and the empire ”’ (sic), seems 
somewhat strange in view of the writer’s constant endeavour to 
place local events in their proper relation to national developments, 


This correlation is one of the best features of the book, and 
incidentally shows how the study of local history may teach the 
lay mind not to accept too readily generalisations which are often 
made about movements affecting the country as a whole. In 
Nottinghamshire, for example, the progress of church-building 
during the Wars of the Roses does not suggest a period of insecurity 
or severe impoverishment ; while there is more evidence of mal- 
administration and financial disorder in the monasteries before 
the dissolution than of the demoralisation of the inmates. And 
Dr. Wood is surely right in pointing out that, bad as the working- 
class housing conditions of Nottingham and other industrial centres 
notoriously were in the early nineteenth century, slums were not 
the only feature of urban life. In most of the growing towns there 
were vigorous stirrings of culture and philanthropy : apart from 
theatres, musical festivals, and libraries which catered for the 
well-to-do, there were hospitals, day and Sunday schools, mechanics’ 
institutes with evening lectures and classes, operatives’ libraries, 
and, in Nottingham at least, opportunities for popular recreation 
on the common fields which the burgesses refused to have enclosed 
for building purposes—all of which must have mitigated somewhat 
the otherwise bleak lot of the poorer townsfolk. 


The advance of the boroughs towards self-government, as shown 
in their successive charters, is well traced, but one could wish for 
some light on the way in which the municipal authorities exercised 
their powers ; nor is there much in the book to show how the govern- 
ment of the county, as distinct from the boroughs, was carried on 
at any period. More serious defects are the absence of a good map 
and the inadequacy of the index. In the latter references to 
numerous important facts and names mentioned in the text are 
missing, while the information given in the footnotes seems to be 
entirely ignored, Finally, it is to be hoped that if the volume 
reprinted, it will be subjected to a much more rigorous proof-reading 
than this edition has received. 

G. H. TuPLING. 
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Wootton. By C. Ponsonspy. London: Cumberlege, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1947. 140 pp. (illus.). 21s. 

In his book, Wootton, Colonel Charles Ponsonby presents an account 
oi the history of an interesting Oxfordshire parish closely associated 
with Woodstock. Written during the blackout periods of the 
recent war, the book sets out with a two-fold object: firstly, to 
make a small contribution to the history of rural England ; and, 
secondly, to present to the local inhabitants a picture of their 

and its people from prehistoric times to the present. The 
method adopted by the author is “ to divide the past into different 
periods, to give a bird’s-eye view of what was happening in England 
at each stage and then to fit Wootton into the picture by describing 
as far as possible what Wootton looked like in those days, how she 
was governed and what was the life of the people.” 

Four chapters deal respectively with the prehistoric period, the 
Roman conquest to the Norman conquest, Domesday Book to 
1600, and the period 1600 to 1945. Another chapter is devoted 
to the development of law and order in the parish, illustrating how 
manorial and church government gradually gave place to bodies 
and persons outside the locality. The following subjects also 
receive separate treatment : the rectors and their glebe, the church, - 
the rectory and the schools, church lands and poor’s land, the 
hamlets of Wootton and parish books and documents. A series 
of appendixes contains information ranging from extracts from 
feet of fines and copies of court rolls to lists of service men and 
women, home guard and members of civil defence in the 1939-45 


war. 

The book reflects all the advantages and disadvantages of having 
been written by an author who, while not claiming to be an historian, 
is obviously full of zeal for the English countryside and conscious 
of the pleasure which comes from “ trying to revive the memories 
of the past and to look upon each mound, each path, each house, 
as peopled with spirits who for 1900 years have surrounded it 
with the atmosphere of peace.”” The author’s simple, easy style 
does not compensate for the inadequate treatment accorded to 
some aspects of the subject, and it cannot be said that the objects 
he sets out to attain have been more than partially achieved. 
Local history certainly needs to be written in relation to the trends 
of national history, but the latter should not be unduly simplified 
for the sake of the former. Mr. Ponsonby has a tendency to do 
this, and specialists will accordingly not agree with some of his 
general statements. To register these criticisms is not to belittle 
the book as a record of local life. The student of Oxfordshire history, 
and especially of Wootton, will find here a valuable collection of 
local material drawn from many sources, some of it all the more 
fascinating because of its curious nature. The book is nicely 
produced and well illustrated with photographs of local views and 
personalities. Levi Fox. 
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Bibliography of Historical Writings published in Great Britain anj 
the Empire, 1940-1945. By Louis B. FREWER. Oxford: 
Blackwell. 1947. xx + 346 pp. 45s. 


It will be some years before anything corresponding to the pre. 
war International Bibliography of Historical Sciences can appear 
again, and the British National Committee have served scholarship 
well in making the British sections for the years 1940-45 available 
so speedily. It is important to realise the limitations of this 
bibliography, imposed by the circumstances of preparation. Firstly, 
unlike the Royal Historical Society’s annual bibliography of 
Writings on British History, this compilation is not exhaustive, 
Secondly, unlike the Historical Associations’ Annual Bulletin of 
Historical Literature, it is entirely uncritical (although attention 
is called to reviews in periodicals searched). As the editor points 
out, this is “ a selective compilation covering all aspects of history 
down to the beginning of the second world war.” The basis of 
selection is determined by the type of material hitherto submitted 
to the International Committee of Historical Sciences. One 
unfortunate result of this policy is that, as the editor explains, 
“no attempt has been made to cover systematically the transactions 
* and proceedings of local societies in Great Britain, so that local 
history, as regards articles, is represented for the most part only by 
those articles which appeared in more general periodicals.” The 
foreign user will thus get very little idea of the considerable local 
activity which went quietly on in this country during the war 


It is not, however, only local societies which are left out: the 
British Records Association itself is passed over, although its 
Proceedings and its accounts of the Year’s work in archives took 
on a new significance in war conditions. Through failure to consult 
the Genealogical Magazine, the section on “‘ Genealogy ’’ is left with 
an odd assortment, including several Irish and Welsh items, but 
almost nothing of the not inconsiderable literature on English family 
history which appeared during these years. One could have 
spared such specialised periodicals as the Journal of the Society 
for the Bibliography of Natural History, the slight New Zealand 
Geographer, and the anthropological Rhodes-Livingstone Institue 
Journal, in order to secure space for national institutions like the 
British Archeological Society, the British Numismatic Society, 
the Early English Text Society (whose publications included a new 
edition of the Parker Chronicle), the Huguenot Society and the 
Jewish Historical Society. In Scotland, other bodies besides the 
Scottish History Society were active, but hardly any of their work 
is included; and Irish Historical Studies is the sole Irish journal 
recorded here, apart from the Irish Genealogist. 


1 See ‘‘ Guide to the historical publications of the societies of England 
and Wales, 1939-46". Bull. Inst. Hist. Research Supplements, Nos. 11-13 
(Longmans, 1940-48). 
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Making allowance for these limitations, a careful perusal of the 
bibliography suggests that few books and articles of general interest 
have been omitted. Volume xiii of the new G.E.C. Complete 
Peerage (1940) is not included, but this was possibly not considered 
of international significance. The arrangement of the entries is 
admirable, and the separate indexes of persons and places are 
helpful. The impression gained of British historical studies during 
the war is of a gradual slowing down of production as pre-war 
projects got into print and no fresh research was undertaken. 
Paper shortages and other restrictions added to the difficulties of 
publication, but, all things considered, it is astonishing how much 
was done by how few in what unprecedented circumstances. 


A. T. MILne. 


Historical Tables, 58 B.c.-A.D. 1945. By S. H. STEINBERG. 
London: Macmillan, 1947 (2nd edn.). x + 251 pp. 24s. 


This is a simple time-chart : each double-page opening (except 
the 10 pages covering the two great wars), is divided into six 
columns, and the principal events are entered in the appropriate 
column opposite the year of occurrence. While British history 
has special prominence, the six headings embrace all Europe and 
the adjacent regions of Asia and Africa, broadening out from 1430, 
when the phrase ‘‘ Countries Overseas ’’ displaces “ Islam and Asia ” 
for the third column. From 58 B.c. to A.D. 1914, column six is 
headed “ Cultural Life” ; from 800 to 1656 column four is marked 
“Ecclesiastical History’ and column five “‘ Constitutional and 
Economic History”; but after 1656 ‘‘ Constitutional History ” 
replaces “‘ Ecclesiastical’’, and “‘ Natural Science’’ henceforth 
shares the fifth column with “‘ Economic History” until 1914. 
During the two great wars, political and military matters 
monopolise the double opening ; cultural, scientific, economic and 
constitutional development drop out and do not return even for 
the inter-war years. The apparent conclusion would be as unfair 
to Dr. Steinberg as to humanity at large: yet the choice and 
changes of headings have significance—for instance, the transference, 
about 1200, of “‘ East Europe”’ from conjunction with “ Asia and 
Islam”, in the third column, to association with “ Central and 
North Europe ” in the second ; the emergency of a separate column 
for “ America” in 1919; or the severance of “‘ Russia” from the 
European columns in 1919 and its restoration to “ Asia” in the 
cultureless inter-war pages. The question remains whether the 
apparent significance of such changes is historically valid. 


Dr. Gooch’s preface claims that the book emphasises “‘ the common 
heritage and co-operative achievement ” of mankind: but the 
staccato, headline entries convey rather the haphazard impression 
of a patternless mosaic, or the jumble of isolated, fragmentary and 
inconsequential sounds which leap momentarily out of the ether 
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and relapse into silence as the radio knob turns to find somethj 
to amuse an idle ten minutes. Only in the pages on the two 
wars does the mosaic assume a pattern or the jumble of sounds 
become a tune: these pages indeed bring into a grim relief “ the 
fundamental unity of mankind”. Tables constructed as these ar 
cannot demonstrate the “ co-operative achievement of mankind” 
without deliberate distortion, and of that Dr. Gooch rightly acquits 
the book. In fact, it will probably be used mainly as a reference. 
book, and as such it has both its uses and its limitations. It oftey 
helps, no matter what our period or subject, to be reminded of 
forgotten simultaneous events occurring in places other than those 
under consideration, and from one or another of these columns a 
half-remembered fact can usually be dated, though a dictionary of 
dates would be better for this latter purpose. The range and 
quantity of information supplied is astonishing, and must have 
required prodigious labours: the “ cultural” column especially 
is absorbing and profitable. Naturally errors and omissions occur, 
some of them important. The building of neither the Sainte 
Chapelle nor the south transept and choir of Gloucester is mentioned, 
significant though both are in architectural history. Hubert de 
Burgh was not appointed Justiciar in 1219; Henry III did not 
recover Poitou in 1227, nor renounce all of his French possessions 
except Gascony in 1259; the Mise of Amiens was pronounced in 
1264, not 1263. The telegraphese form of the entry occasionally 
puzzles or misleads—what should we make of ‘‘ 1109-1111, Ordinance 
of Henry I checks feudalism ”’, or ‘‘ 1259, Provisions of Westminster 
delay reforms of Oxford Provisions’? Still in a work whose essence 
is selection, omissions are inevitable, nor can any one man be 
infallible over 2,000 years of universal history. Doubtless a large 
committee could remove most of the blemishes, but would it be 
possible to find any one compiler who could hope to surpass the 
range of factual knowledge possessed by the editor of the historical 
section of the new Chambers’ Encyclopedia? RR. F. TREHARNE. 


Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States 
and Canada: Bulletin No. 19. Edit. by S. HARRISON 
THomson. Boulder: University of Colorado. 1947. 187 pp. 
$1.50. 


This bulletin was begun in 1923 by Professor J. F. Willard, and 
has been continued and expanded by his successor, Professor 
S. Harrison Thomson, to a point at which it has become invaluable 
to all serious students of medieval history, though it is less widely 
known in Britain than it should be. After a lapse of three years, 
Bulletin No. 19 reports the progress made since 1944. 


Professor Gray C. Boyne, of the Northwestern University, packs 


into a lively and substantial article on “ American Studies m 
Medieval Education ”’ a mass of information, criticism and judgment 
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over 150 general works, monographs and articles by American 
, indicating the remarkable progress which has been made 
ty detailed investigations along specific lines, but at the same time 
sovesting the lack of American attempts at synthesis corresponding 
io the new edition of Rashdall or to d’Irsay’s large work on this 
ide. The editor lists new accessions of important works on 
nedieval and Renaissance history in American libraries, with an 
intriguing table (reminiscent of the Coal Board’s competition in 
oitput figures), showing the ‘‘ ranking ” of 81 university and other 
iraries in the U.S.A. and Canada on a basis of points awarded for 
the possession of each title on a selected list of monographs. Professor 
Thomson also adds a supplementary list of 100 new titles of 
“indispensable monographs ” on the middle ages and Renaissance 
toa list of 400 such titles which he printed in No. 18 in 1944. A 
ist of papers on medieval and Renaissance studies read at meetings 
of learned societies in 1944, 1945 and 1946 reveals a remarkable 
gowth in the interest shown by local societies in this field, as well 
as the very wide range of this interest. Lists of individual, joint 
and co-operative projects, of which Professor J. L. La Monte’s 
Bibliography of the Crusades, Professor B. Wilkinson’s Constitutional 
History of Medieval England, Professor C. W. Jones and R. A. 
Pratt’s anthology of medieval literature in translation, and 
Professor La Monte’s great co-operative American History of the 
Crusades (in five volumes), are likeliest to interest readers of History, 
though the most far-reaching is the proposed co-operative project 
to prepare annotated lists and guides for medieval and Renaissance 
Latin translations from ancient Greek, and medieval and Renaissance 
Latin commentaries on ancient Greek and Latin authors. A sub- 
stantial list of European publications on the middle ages and the 
Renaissance from 1940 to 1946 (mainly French), will be of great 
use to all workers in this field, even though the circumstances pre- 
cluded the addition of critical estimates. Lists of photostats and 
microfilms in the possession of, or required by, individual scholars, 
lists of books in the press and of dissertations in progress or 
completed, and an index of 911 “‘ active ” medieval and Renaissance 
scholars in the U.S.A. and Canada, with particulars of their posts, 
interests, and recent publications all indicate the pitch of 
organisation of medieval studies in North America. 


R. F. TREHARNE. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Readers familiar with modern developments in_ historic 
geography will recognise in Professor Griffith Taylor’s Our Evol; 
Civilisation : An Introduction to Geopacifics : Geographical Aspeds 
of the Path towards World Peace (London, Cumberlege, 1946, xy 4 
370 pp. (illus.), 21s.] a repetition of the views already advanca 
in his previous writings. There is nothing new in this present 
work, despite its grandiose sub-title. Even the more recent parts 
of the book were written in the closing years of the war, and it is now 
hardly necessary to waste much time in denouncing geopolitics 
to coin the new word “ geopacifics”” as a contrast. Apart from 
that, the bulk of the work is a statement of the crude envirop. 
mentalist interpretation of history illustrated by many sketcb. 
maps and block diagrams which for all their ingenuity add little to 
the argument. It may be said in defence of Professor Tayla 
that he is a geologist who “ by 1930 had made surveys in each of the 
seven continents’. The use of the word survey is typical of the 
professor’s attitude of mind, for his “ survey ”’ of China seems to 
have been made in the course of a month spent in the eastern part 
of the country, and that of Africa to have been limited to two 
journeys over restricted areas. But does such rushing about the 
world, ‘“‘ tramping through most of the countries of Europe . . . to 
discover how climate and topography have affected man’s history” 
really add much to our knowledge of history? The dust cover 
claims that this is an absorbing and readable study by “ an expert 
scientist possessed of the rare gift of making a highly technical 
subject really intelligible’’. If civilisation really evolves it is 
presumably “ highly technical”’, but to describe this far-fetched 
interpretation of history in such language is as misleading as is the 
statement on the title-page that Professor Taylor was “ President 
of British Geographers (B.A.A.S.) 1938”. The latter refers to his 
Presidency of Section E of the British Association : it is not confined 
to geographers and by no means all British geographers attend its 
meetings. Such partial statements are typical of the treatment of 
history throughout the book. J. N. L. B. 


The Growth and Nature of Egyptology (Cambridge University 
Press, 1947, 37 pp., 1s. 6d.) is Professor S. R. K. Glanville’s inaugural 
lecture as Professor of Egyptology at Cambridge. His chair, newly 
founded by a bequest from the late Sir Herbert Thompson (whose 
eminence as a Demotic and Coptic scholar was equalled alike by 
his modesty and by his generosity), appropriately lays special 
emphasis on Demotic and Coptic studies, thus avoiding over 
lapping with the Oxford, London and Liverpool schools of 
Egyptology. Professor Glanville, however, does not concentrate 
on this theme ; he has, very understandably, taken the opportunity, 
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in a university which, though it has produced some eminent 
ologists, has officially been rather indifferent to Egyptological 
ies, to offer a sketch of the history of these studies and a defence 
explanation of their importance. 
- pamphlet is a very clear exposition of its theme and will 
ide a useful summary of the scope and development of 
ology. The author pays deserved tributes to three Cambridge 
gholars in this field, C. W. Goodwin, Sir Ernest Budge, and 
Sir Herbert Thompson. With his conclusion that the study of 
this “far-off fringe of knowledge’ is worth pursuing because, 
“in Housman’s words: ‘The pursuit of knowledge, like the 
it of righteousness, is part of man’s duty to himself’ ”’, no 
historical scholar who realises the continuity of history is likely 


to disagree. 
: BH. .4.. Bi 


The Royal Art of Astrology, by Robert Eisler (London, Joseph, 
1946, 296 pp. (illus.), 18s.] is a serious and gallant attempt to combat 
the widespread belief that the stars influence our lives, and that 
therefore the future can be foretold by “reading the stars”. 
Dr. Eisler examines every aspect of astrology with the supposed 
influence of the houses and the ruling planets on individuals and on 
nations. He traces much of this pseudo-science to Egypt and 
Babylonia, where clear skies made the study of the stars easy. 
In Egypt star-lore was a royal prerogative in the fourth millennium 
B.C., but not until the second millennium did lesser folk leave traces 
of their belief in astrology. These are ivory wands engraved with 
mdiacal and planetary signs, probably used for calculating 
auspicious days for important events, as is still done in India and 
apparently by many people here and in the U.S.A. Dr. Eisler 
gives the method for casting a nativity ; it is not difficult for any- 
one possessing a nautical almanac and a gift for mathematics. 
But when the map of the heavens at the moment of birth is made, 
the real difficulty begins, for then the astrologer has to calculate 
the relative positions of all the planets and their movements to or 
fromeach other or the houses. The slightest slip in these calculations: 
must vitiate the whole prophecy, and a marriage might be con- 
tracted or an important piece of business transacted on a totally 
inauspicious day, though the unbeliever will question whether such 
a mistake would have any result, disastrous or not. Dr. Eisler 
has done good service in showing the origins of much of the 
conventional astrology, and also by pointing out that the “ science ”” 
of astrology has not kept pace with the advance of astronomy, 
especially in regard to the discovery of new planets and new stars. 
The book, though excellent in many ways, suffers greatly from its 
style. Long involved sentences—parentheses within parentheses— 
do not make for easy reading; and for a book of this kind easy 
teading is one of the first essentials. A table of comparative 
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chronology, showing the relative position of certain facts of kn 

in Egypt and Babylonia would have clarified Dr. Eisler’s t 
Nevertheless this is a book worth reading both by believers and by 
unbelievers in astrology. M. A.M 


While the later texts of the Vastgétalag, Ostgatalag and 
Upplandslag record kingship by election (vdlja), the earlieg 
MSS. of A.D. 1226, 1290 and 1296, prescribe a dual process of 
“taking *’ (taga or ndémna) and “ dooming (déma) to king,” th 
first by the fylki, the second by their lawmen. Of the nam 
Dr. Karl Olivecrona has little more to say, in Das Werden cing 
Kénigs nach Altschwedischem Recht : Der Kénigsritus als Magi: 
Akt (Lund, C. W. K. Gleesup, 1947, 46 pp., Kr. 3) than that the 
“constituents ’’ were under a sense of religious compulsion that 
distinguished their act from simple election. The “ dooming to 
king ”’ was, however, more than a determination of right, being 
akin to those ancient forms of swearing outlawry or manumission 
that created a new legal personality and have been described 
Brunner as “ mystical formule ’’. Together with enthronement 
on the Mora Stone at Uppsala, these constituted a king-making by 
verbal and acted magic. The absence of the terms of election from 
the primitive texts is clear and significant. Further than that it is 
difficult to follow the author. We ought to be ready to find magic in 
early procedure, but Dr. Olivecrona cites only one use of the word 
dima which one would hesitate to latinise as judicium, and that one 
refers only to the apportionment of wood-right. These reservations 
must not detract from the learning and skill of this treatise. We are 
left with a predisposition to accept Dr. Olivecrona’s conclusions, but 
doubtful whether the “ other contemporary sources and analogies” 
quoted give them such strong textual confirmation as he supposes. 

E. A. J. 


The Belgians, small people as they are, have two admirable 
series in which the findings of modern scholarship are made available 
to the educated public. The Collection Nationale deals with topics 
primarily of Belgian interest, the Collection Lebégue has a wider 
range., Que signifient nos noms de lieux? (Collection Nationale, 
me Série, No. 82, Bruxelles, Office de publicité, Lebégue, 1947, 
91 + ii pp., Frs. belges 25) is by Professor A. Vincent, whose Les 
noms de lieux de la Belgique (Bruxelles 1927) is the standard work 
on the subject. Within its limits the book could scarcely have been 
bettered, although one misses an index of place-names. To take 
one or two points of interest to an English reader, it provides 
useful parallels to the earliest strata of Anglo-Saxon names. 
Hastings, Nottingham and Hexham types are all represented 
—in the Flemish area by -ingen, -gem, -em, romanised to -ange, 
-enghien, -ain, in the Walloon area, which lies below a line passing 
south of Maastricht and Brussels and north of Tournai. Thus 
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fkn Gedingen and Gremelange are dative-locatives of names meaning 
$ argument “the people of Gerold and Grimilo” respectively ; Amelgem and 
vers and by Ghislenghien were the homes of the people of Amalhar and Gisilo. 
f. A.M Flemish beck ‘‘ stream’’, ham “bend in a river” and loo 
: “wood” have all their counterparts in England. On the other 
italag and hand, our common -ington is unrepresented in Belgium while 
1€ earliest isoven, -tkove (from -imgahove), never found in England, are 
Process of i frequent in Belgium. B. D. 
n ” 
he a In his comprehensive study of the Augustan regiones and their 
orden ving subsequent transformations [The Italic Regions from Augustus to 
Magischer the Lombard Invasion. Classica et Mediaevalia, Dissertationes IV, 
n that the Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1947, 339 + vi pp. (maps), Kr. 30], 
Ision that Mr. Rudi Thomsen covers a field never before surveyed in its 
oming to fj entirety, and his critical assessment of the scattered evidence will 
cht, being be welcomed by specialists as a valuable work of reference on this 
numission singularly obscure corner of Roman administration. It is 
cribed by characteristic of the uncertainty which surrounds the whole subject 
Tonement that we do not know precisely when or with what object Augustus 
1aking by divided Italy into eleven regions ; but they were undoubtedly used 
tion from from an early date, singly or in groups, as geographical units in the 
that it is collection of census statistics and of the vicesima hereditatum, the 
magic in highly productive five per cent. legacy-duty which was payable only 
the word by Roman citizens. The institution of four turidict under Marcus 
that one Aurelius to administer civil law in their respective districts 
ervations (excluding the urbica dioecesis, the 100-mile area round Rome) 
. We are created a new regional system which to some extent cut across the 
ions, but Augustan divisions, especially, as might be expected, in central 
alogies” Italy. The final stage in Italy’s loss of her privileged position in 
up: the Empire was reached when Diocletian reduced her to provincial 
A. J. status. This entailed a fresh rearrangement of the administrative 
districts, in which features of both the earlier systems can be 
imirable discerned. Mr. Thomsen’s detailed and often novel treatment of 
vailable the literary and inscriptional evidence (much of which has been 
h topics variously interpreted) for these complicated developments lies out- 
a wider side the scope of a general review. His main conclusion points to 
tionale, the continuity of the Augustan regions, modified though they were 
», 1947, by successive changes, as permanent units in the administration 
ose Les of Italy. Based on the ancient tribal territories of the peninsula, 
d work and on the natural frontiers of rivers and mountain ranges, they 
ve been even survived in some cases the Lombaré invasions, and to this day 
o take the boundaries of certain ecclesiastical and political districts follow 
rovides the lines of division laid down by Augustus. 
. The H. St. L. B. M. 
sented 
-ange, Nearly twenty-five years ago Professor Baynes called attention 
yassing to the astonishing recuperative powers of the empire of East Rome : 






a death agony of a thousand years was, he used to say, “ neither 
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decent nor credible”. Now in two closely linked lectures! he cj, 
the next generation to take up two themes in particular, to furthy 
the understanding of the empire which for so long defended 
imperilled standards of life and thought. These themes are “th 
Greek defence through two thousand years against the menace o 
the barbarian from without ’’ and “ the dualism which runs 

the thought of the Byzantine world”. In_ illustrating th 
importance and sketching an outline of this second subject iy 
The Thought-World of East Rome (London, Cumberlege, Oxfoni 
University Press, 1947, 46 pp., 2s. 6d.) the author goes back to 
the difficult fusion between classical paganism and Christian 
orthodoxy and treats successively with the dualism it created i 
ethics, theology, asceticism, the imperial title, philosophy and eye, 
language. He points out how little—and that contradictory—y 
know of Byzantine philosophy, and adds to his original lectur 
notes of immense value and learning on such points as the relation. 
ship of the ordinary Christian ethic to that of the martyr or ascetic, 
the character of the Basilian rule, medical practice and the meani 
of democracy in East Rome. Running through this intensely 
interesting work is the author’s deep appreciation of “ the faith of 
humble provincial folk ’’ and the importance in their lives of the 
“holy man ”’ who by mediation with God could lessen “ the sheer 
weight of life” with its everpresent and malicious demons, its 
taxgatherers, recruiting sergeants and feudal lords. It is time, 
suggests Professor Baynes, for students to use as a source the lives 
of the saints written for common people in the popular language 
instead of always going to the consciously ‘‘ Attic ” historians of 
the Court. The whole story of East Rome and its lessons are not 
nearly so remote from our generation as has often been assumed. 
One point might be worth adding to the notes—that the page 


references in the text to Agathias (p. 23) and Attaliates (p. 24) 
are to the Bonn editions. P. D. W. 


Next to the institutional development of Anglo-Saxon England 
itself, the growth of the duchy of Normandy, from its origin to the 
battle of Hastings, is of the highest interest to students of English 
constitutional history. It is remarkable, therefore, that since 
Freeman wrote, no English historian has attempted a full-scale 
study of the many mal often very obscure problems involved; 
more than that, in general histories of England, early Normandy 
is rarely given the attention it deserves as one of the sources of the 
social and governmental structure of this country. Professor 
David Douglas’s Raleigh Lecture on The Rise of Normandy (from 
the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. xxxiii, London, 
Cumberlege, 1947, 32 pp., 5s.) is thus very welcome, both for its own 
sake, and for the indication it gives that the author is already 


1 The earlier lecture, The Hellenistic Civilization and East Rome (48 pp» 
1946, Oxford Univ. Press) was not reviewed in History. 
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Tes! he ca, ing a comprehensive work. His conclusions, if this lecture 
T, to further lows them, will be interesting and in some respects novel. 
ded gravely J He thinks that the Viking settlement was more intense and that 
€S are “th. I Scandinavian characteristics lasted longer in Normandy than either 
> Menace of J Professor Stenton or the late Professor Prentout have suggested, 
ins through fH and that the transformation of the duchy from a Viking colony 
Tating the into a relatively civilized state, through which Latin culture could 
Subject j, IM be transmitted to England, was largely the work of the first half of 
ge, Oxfori ME theeleventh century, and was effected partly by the re-establishment 
es back t) I ofthe church and partly by the growth of a new aristocracy. This 
| Christian aristocracy, moreover, which has interested Professor Douglas very 
Created in IM much of late, took, in his view, a much greater part than the dukes 
y and even MM in the process by which Normandy was made into a feudal 
ictory—we principality. It follows from this that the unification of the duchy 
lal lecture and the establishment of ducal authority were achieved single- 
€ relation. [handed by William the Conqueror between 1047 and 1066, and that 
OF ascetic, many of the characteristic features of Anglo-Norman feudalism 
€ meaning were, as Professor Douglas has maintained elsewhere, ‘‘ made in 
int England”. He says little of Norman institutions of government, 
€ faith of of the curia, the household, the revenues or local administration ; 
res of the and it will be interesting to see whether, when he does present his 
the sheer # conclusions on these topics, William retains the enormous stature 
mons, its which, by implication at least, has now been given him. 

is time, 

the live j. U2 'P. 
language 
orians of The Pipe Roll Society’s latest volume (for 1945) (New Series, 
$ are not vol. xxiii) is The Great Roll of the Pipe, 10 John, Michaelmas, 1208, 
issumed, edit. D. M. Stenton (London, The Society, 1947, xii + 286 pp., 21s.) 
he and deals with the year of the Interdict, which has, however, left 
(p. 24) hardly any trace on the roll, since the exchequer year was half 
D. W. over when it was published. Lady Stenton suggests that the fines 

paid by ecclesiastics and laymen for permission to continue to occupy 

England church lands were paid directly to the king’s chamber, and never 
n to the brought to account on the pipe roll. There are signs that the king 
English was beginning that pressure on the Jews which culminated two 
t since years later, and led a later chronicler, Nicholas Trevet, to assert 
ill-scale that the Jews were expelled in 1210. The large payments offered 
volved ; by sundry barons to have “ the king’s good will” are the only 
mandy hints of the disaffection of which Wendover gives such a lively 
; of the account. The death of Philip of Suabia and the resulting recognition 
ofessor of John’s nephew, Otto IV as emperor were of consequence in 
’ (from strengthening John’s position as against Philip of France; but 
ondon, the only mentions of Otto relate to the present of a horse (possibly 
ts own that sent in 1207) and to a mission of the archdeacon of Stafford, 
lready who accompanied Otto’s envoys back toGermany. It seems possible 
48 pp, that some of the treasure counted and packed at Winchester (p. 127) 





may have gone to bribe the electors. The packing used included 
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asseres furrati, but no explanation is offered of what they wer 
nor are they mentioned in the index of subjects. The editing of 
C. J. 


the roll is, as usual, excellent. 


The London Museum Catalogues have traditionally emphasise 
the connection between history and archeology by an introduction 
bringing the evidence of archeology to bear on the central historical 
problems of Roman, Saxon and Viking London. The Medien 
Catalogue [London Museum Catalogues, No. 7, published by th 
London Museum, 1940 (reissued 1947), 319 pp. (illus.), paper 
covers, 10s., bound 10s. 6d.], takes advantage of the wealth of 
material in the London Museum to produce what is, in effect, 
text-book of the ‘‘ familiar but neglected antiquities of the Midde 
Ages ’’—weapons, horse-furniture, pottery, and every kind of 
domestic article and utensil, in metal, wood, bone and even leather, 
While the resources of the London Museum form the basis of the 
material described, great pains have been taken to illustrate the 
catalogue, not only from other collections, but also from conten. 
porary manuscripts, monumental effigies and brasses, which provide 
evidence of date as well as for the form of perishable articles like 
purses, of which the museum possesses only the metal frames, 
For this is a catalogue of everyday things, not of works of art, and 
it should be as welcome to the medieval historian who is interested 
in the material background to his period as it will certainly be to 
the archeologist, who has hitherto been obliged to leave unclassified 
and undated so many “ miscellaneous objects ’’ for want of just 
such a collection of comparative material as this. Nor are thes 
humble objects of everyday life without their wider historical 
significance. The writer of the introduction notes that “ Except 
in the major arts there is hardly any noticeable break corresponding 
to the Norman invasion ’’—a remark which is unexpectedly bome 
out by a typological study of swords, and the continuity of design 
and craftsmanship which is characteristic of these things of daily 
use is well illustrated by a figure in which a pair of shears from 
Harrods is seen in lineal descent from a pair of c. 1100 recovered 
from Old Sarum. There are 96 photographic plates, and the % 


figures in the text are in the best style of archeological draugh 
manship. H. M. C. 


By limiting his scope to Wales, north of the Dee, Dr. E. Neaverson 
in his Medieval Castles in North Wales: A Study of Sites, Wate 
Supply and Building Stones, London, (Hodder & Stoughton), 
Liverpool University Press, 1947, vi + 54 pp., 6s., leaves out of 
account the important structure of Chirk Castle, but he has, no 
doubt, plenty to handle in the Edwardian and pre-Edwardian 
castles between Flint and Caernarvon, and he compensates by 
including, at the beginning, a consideration of the site and materials 
at Chester. From his second chapter, which is a geological account 
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of North Wales in general, history teachers as woefully ignorant 
of geology as the present reviewer (if that be possible) will get little 
ihtenment, but they may make more of the remainder of his 
work in which the castles are taken singly. Records relating to 
building, as Dr. Neaverson rightly says, are often anything but 
ise with regard to the sources of stone, and consequently the 
logist, so far as his science can put such matters beyond doubt, 
can make a contribution to history, especially in identifying the 
venance of stones brought from a distance, as they were, for 
instance, from the neighbourhood of Chester and Flint to Rhuddlan 
. 43). Dr. Neaverson’s work confirms the view of historical en- 
quirers that, for reasons of economy, builders as a rule used local 
stone. It throws light also on the question of water supplies, a matter 
of crucial importance to men who might have to stand a siege. The 
defenders of Dolbadarn, apparently, would have to make sure 
beforehand of carrying enough from the lake near by and those of 
Conway were vulnerable in so far as they depended on an outside 
source. Another point made by Dr. Neaverson is that the positions 
of motte and bailey castles were as much dictated by geological 
as by strategical considerations, since the mounds on which they 
stood, and the surrounding ditches, were usually artificial. The 
work is illustrated with photographs and plenty of clear geological 
sketch maps. GPa de 


It is much to be regretted that the records of the medieval English 
Dominican province are so scanty. Though Kilwardby was 
archbishop by 1272, though the order supplied scholars to the 
universities and confessors and diplomats to kings, yet we know 
little about the ordinary Dominican and the life of his convent. 
Local history can do something to fill the gap, and in The Dominican 
Priory at Ilchester (Ilchester Historical Monographs No. 2, published 
by the author at Ivel House, Ilchester, 1947, 20 pp., illus., map, 2s.) 
Mr, J. Stevens Cox—who is devoting a series of twenty mono- 
graphs to the history of Ilchester—has done all that is possible for 
the history of one Dominican house. A brief introduction is 
followed by an account of every known reference to the house 
between its foundation (c. 1260) and the Dissolution, an inventory 
of its possessions in 1538, some notes on the fate of the buildings, 
and an admirable sketch-map. Mr. Cox’s careful handling of the 
available material is to be welcomed, and his results will be of interest 
to local historians; but his sources are concerned mainly with 
topographical details, gifts of building materials and the bequests 
of the faithful. There is no reason to doubt that the Ilchester 
Dominicans led that ‘“‘ hidden life of the friars that was not wholly 
overlaid by the business of courts and the disputations of the 
schools” of which Professor Knowles has recently written, but 
unfortunately source-information of the kind which would enable 
Mr. Cox to tell us of it simply does not exist. R. F. B. 
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This scholarly work (Charters of the Abbey of Coupar Angus 
1166-1376, 1389-1608, edit. by D. E. Easson (Scottish Histor 
Society Publications, 3rd Ser., vols. xl and xli, for 1947 and 1948) 
Edinburgh, 1947, Ixxii + 252, vii + 366 pp., subs.) provides, 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of medieval Scottish history, 
Besides enabling us to trace the rise and decline of a Cistercian houg 
in Scotland, it acts as a mirror which reflects various aspects of the 
national life. We can follow the development of a gs . 
populated, isolated and unreclaimed tract of country into a rich and 
prosperous region of an organised social community. The editor 
traces the relations of the abbey with the mother house of Citeay, 
with neighbouring parishes in the matter of teinds and appropriations 
with the diocesan clergy, and with the local territorial magnates, 
It is illuminating to note that as late as 1523-4 the monks wer 
found exercising their right of abbatial election. Light is als 
thrown upon the economic history of the house: its accumulation 
and consolidation of property, its growing poverty after the Wars 
of Independence, the alienation of its lands by feus and tacks, and 
finally its erection into a temporal lordship (1607). The abbey 
charters now repose among the muniments of the Earl of Moray. 
Dr. Easson has edited them with explanatory footnotes, together 
with abstracts of later charters, and appendices containing 
references to Coupar in printed sources, a chronological list of the 
abbots with biographical notes, and additional references to the 
abbey. His work shows how the ecclesiastical history of medieval 
Scotland has to be pieced together from scattered sources, and what 
surprisingly successful results may reward diligent and patient 
research. A. I. D, 


The issue of the fourth volume of the Register of Henry Chichele, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1414-1443 (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1947, v + 705 pp., 21s.) by Dr. E. F. Jacob, brings to a close his 
fine edition of that register, a work undertaken to commemorate 
the quincentenary of the foundation of All Souls College in 1438. 
By his meticulous care in the footnotes and careful transcription 
of the text Dr. Jacob has deserved the lasting gratitude of all 
students of history and particularly of ecclesiastical history. This 
fourth volume comprises a great number of commissions, very 
many dealing with judicial matters and appointments to various 
offices, licences of various kinds, dispensations, proceedings in 
heresy cases, significations of excommunications and so forth, 
and ends with a section recording the ordinations held by the 
archbishop in person or by his commissaries. The diverse contents 
illustrate admirably the wide scope of the archbishop’s jurisdiction 
and administration. In the introduction to the first volume the 
reader will find a reasoned and succinct account of the different 
aspects of this administration which embraces diocesan, metro 
political and legatine powers. The very useful index of procedure 
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in the volume under review will be much appreciated by readers. 
Although the book is primarily for the more specialised student 
of history, the form of this edition (following the practice of the 
Canterbury and York Society) with its heading to each entry 
gammarising in English the contents, together with the instructive 
comments and explanations in the introduction, make it a most 
valuable work for the more general reader and for the teacher. 
Chichele’s register is only the fourth archiepiscopal register of the 
southern province to be printed. In time it comes almost midway 
between the two earliest extant Canterbury registers, those of 
Pecham and Winchelsey in the late thirteenth and very early 
fourteenth centuries, and that of Parker in the late sixteenth 
century. It helps therefore in some measure to bridge the interval 
between, and serves to give a general view of the trend and develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical administration during the intervening 
centuries. For this, among many other reasons the printing of this 
register is particularly welcome and the work merits and should 
command a wide reading public. ij. C 


Any student of the Reformation in England had better (provided 
he knows a little Latin) read Visitations in the diocese of Lincoln, 
1517-1531 (3 vols., Lincoln Record Society, Hereford, 1940-1947), 
edited by A. Hamilton Thompson. The third volume (1947, ix + 
289 pp., subs.) is here under review. The earlier volumes contained 
records of episcopal visitations of rural deaneries, and in vol. ii, 
began the series of visitations of religious houses which is completed 
inthe third. While they include the large abbeys of Peterborough, 
Ramsey, and Thornton, and several Oxford colleges, they mostly 
concern small houses with a dozen or so regular inmates apiece. 
Occasionally the visitors found grave scandals (notably Missenden, 
1530 and 1531), but more often noted carelessness in the church 
services, inadequate instruction, slackness in the administering 
of property and rendering of accounts. Lay influence in the shape 
of patrons, stewards, and servants continually intruded itself, and 
when monks and canons mixed with the world outside they not 
only secularized themselves: they acquainted the laity with the 
state of things in the religious houses. It was not easy to lead the 
contemplative life in these conditions. This volume shows no sign 
of heresy, no sign of intellectual activity, but an unusual injunction 
at Wellow Abbey (1519) was designed to cure the notorious rusticitas 
of the canons by the study of books and the work of writing and 
illuminating. About half this volume is devoted to elaborate 
Investigations at the Newarke College, Leicester, in 1525, which 
serve as an appendix to the editor’s History of the College (1937) ; 
the investigations are tedious but instructive and could not well be 
curtailed. Professor Hamilton Thompson has in his time edited 
so many records so admirably that it would be impertinent to 
praise the accurate, learned and judicious editing of this volume, 
but we may be permitted to express gratitude. C. R. C. 
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Volume xii of the Bristol Record Society’s publications (Bristol, 
Arrowsmith, 1947, xvi + 254 pp., Subs.) is the third and last 
the city’s charters. Under the title Bristol Charters, 1509-199 
it covers a rather miscellaneous collection, virtually ending in 17) 
but including the grant, in 1899, of the Lord Mayoralty, Bag 
Latin and conventional wordings rob the documents of any of thos 
graces of form and style so often found in contemporary Tudor and 
Stuart rescripts, but they do effectively illustrate three important 
aspects of the city’s corporate life and growth—the completion 
1640 of its authority within its own boundaries, the evolution of, 
governing body, magistrates and officials, well suited to its needs, 
and the hopeless confusion caused by the later Stuarts’ attack on 
the political independence of the corporate towns. As editor, 
Mr. R. C. Latham makes good use of this in an introduction which 
will earn the gratitude of readers of all kinds. The “ charters”— 
the majority are letters patent—are clearly printed, with a 
introduction in each case, an admirable summary of the main clauses, 
and useful notes on the condition of the documents and the 
existence of copies and translations, either in print or in MS. 
Appendices, of interest in themselves and not merely as evidence of 
research, and a good index, enhance the whole. Perhaps space 
prevented the addition of a section on the decay of the city’s 
government in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
The Reform Act of 1832 and the Municipal Corporations Act of 1835 
are the logical end of the city’s chartered liberties. The Bristol 
Riots and the evidence taken by the Municipal Corporations 
Commission, biased though its report may have been, are proofs 
of the decay of civic competence and its failure to match with 
expansion of governance the expansion of population and of suburbs. 
Without such a section, perspective is spoilt, but the reader will 
still remain the richer for a valuable study. T. FL R. 


Lausanne in the sixteenth century had come under the control 
of Berne. The schools there were therefore dependent upon the 
generosity of the Bernese magistrates for their continued existence, 
and it says much for them that sufficient support was forthcoming 
for Lausanne to be renowned among the Protestant cities of the 
world for the excellence of its teaching. Some account of this has 
been given in L’Académie de Lausanne au XVIé siécle: Leges 
Scholae Lausannensis, 1547 : Lettres et documents inédits, edit. by 
Louis Junod et Henri Meylan (Etudes et documents pour serur 
a l'histoire de l’université de Lausanne: Cinquiéme fascicule, 
Lausanne, Rouge et Cie., 1947, 150 pp.). The interesting statutes 
and time-table of the school are printed first, followed by a series 
of letters in Latin, Greek, French and German from a variety of 
correspondents to various friends and officials in Switzerland. 
The matters dealt with range from serious issues of scholarship 
and discussions about the Lord’s Supper to complaints of 
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i te salaries and of the misbehaviour of students. The 
editorial work has been well done and there are a number of helpful 
biographical notices. It is all very interesting but much of it is 
rather trifling and of mainly local significance. G. R: P. 


Mr. John Hewitt Mitchell’s detailed study of The Court of the 
Connétablie (Newhaven, Yale University Press, and London, 
Cumberlege, 1947, viii + 166 pp., $3.00, 16s.) is a specialist’s 
survey of the jurisdiction, procedure, and personnel of this French 
administrative tribunal during the reign of Henry IV. The military 
duties of the connétable and the maréchaux during the middle ages 
were varied and burdensome, and both established tribunals to 
perform their judicial duties. By the late fifteenth century these 
bodies united into a single court under one judge, and this court 
wielded considerable power during the period 1450-1510. Then its 
power declined, and by the mid-sixteenth century it became primarily 
an administrative tribunal, dealing with matters of discipline and 
administration in the new and much larger army, and with relations 
between the army and the general public. After the religious 
wars it became almost entirely a court for dealing with cases of 
ransom, plunder and breaches of contract for supply of the armed 
forces, and was staffed by professional lawyers; and it operated 
mainly in the Paris area. M. Georges Guichard and M. Gabriel 
dOrgeval have already written detailed studies of the court and its 
origins, but Mr. Mitchell fills in much more detail of its functioning 
during the sixteenth century. Using the court’s records, he 
illustrates by reference to actual cases the main spheres of its 
jurisdiction at this time. The work is clearly arranged and 
documented with scholarly precision: but it adds very little 
indeed that is not substantially covered by the earlier treatises, 
and leaves the impression that an article rather than a book would 
have been justified by the amount of new material and ideas which 
the author is able to add. Bt 


Historical MSS. Commission : Report on MSS. of R. R. Hastings 
of Ashby-de-la-Zouche, vol. iv (1603-92), edit. by F. Bickley 
(London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1947, liv + 463 pp., 12s. 6d.) 
completes the calendars of a miscellaneous collection of papers, 
of which the earlier volumes have been noticed and their contents 
summarised in History, xiv, pp. 351-2 and xx, pp. 88-9. The 
chief importance of this final volume is due to the inclusion of two 
groups relating to Ireland: papers of Sir John Davies, poet and 
attorney-general under Chichester; and those of John Bramhall, 
bishop of Derry and, after the Restoration, primate of all Ireland. 

two groups occupy about half the volume. The first gives 
much valuable additional detail of the Jacobean plantations and 
of Chichester’s attempts to re-establish law and order. On p. 6 
are some illuminating remarks by Chichester in a letter to 
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Davies about restricting the representation of boroughs in the 
coming parliament of 1613. The Bramhall correspondence is 

in bulk and chiefly throws light on the internal economy of the 
church of Ireland and its political activities between the comi 
of Wentworth to Ireland as lord-deputy, with Bramhall as his 
chaplain, and the post-Restoration attempt to adjust, on a basis 
favourable to the church of the dominant minority, the conflicting 
claims and titles to lands and revenues insufficient to satisfy them 
all. During the Wentworth period many letters passed between 
Laud and Bramhall of which the main topics were the restoration 
to the church of lay impropriations including those in the hands 
of the crown, and the conformity of the Irish to the English church, 
though some exceptions were made to the formal and complete 
acceptance of the English canons. In these matters Laud showeda 
conciliatory spirit (e.g., p. 67). Bramhall was also much concerned 
with the growth of non-conformity in Ulster, “tales of my 
Presbyterian jugglers, who are every day more and more improved 
in hocus-pocusing ’’, as he put it in a letter to the primate, Ussher 
(p. 71). More than twenty years later when Bramhall had been 
translated to Armagh, his successor at Derry was complaining 
bitterly to the new primate of the “high contempts”’ of the 
schismatics of Ballykelly and Limavaddy (p. 110). 

Apart from this Irish material the volume includes a number of 
seventeenth-century papers relating to the Hastings family, par- 
ticularly to the duties of the earls of Huntingdon as lords lieutenants 
of Leicester and Rutland (pp. 186-221). A parliamentary diary, or 
rather notes of speeches delivered in the English house of lords in the 
reigns of James I, Charles II, and William III, yield a few 
additional details especially for the parliament of 1614, and some 
variants to supplement and amend versions already in print. Among 
the miscellanea there is an interesting itinerary of Staffordshire and 
Cheshire in 1636 which gives inter alta particulars of the salt works 
in Nantwich. Finally, a number of family papers derived from 4 
Scottish marriage alliance will be of use to genealogists of the 
Grahams, earls of Airth and Menteith. An entirely adequate 
introduction and Mr. Bickley’s careful editing merit the reader's 
gratitude.? F, J. R. 


It is difficult to do justice to the merits of the bishop of Durham's 
(Dr. A. T. P. Williams) The Anglican Tradition in the Life of England 
(London, S. C. M. Press, 1947, 128 pp., 6s.) without appearing 
to be guilty of hyperbole, or to review it without indulging in ex- 
tensive quotation. Not only does it compare favourably with its 
companion volume on The Free Church Tradition in the Life of 
England by Dr. E. A. Payne; but (a severer test) it will stand 


1 “ (1658/9, Dec. 22/Jan. 1] was, however, the correct date of Hyde's 
letter on p. 98. See Bramhall’s reply, dated ‘‘ Dec. 31, Utrecht... stilo 
loci’ (Calendar Clarendon S.P. iv. p. 126.) 
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comparison with Dr. E. W. Watson’s The Church of England in 
the Home University Library (itself re-issued in 1944 with a 
entary chapter by the bishop of Durham). It goes without 
gying that the author’s knowledge of English church history is 
entirely adequate to his task; more important are his ability 
to select what is significant, his fairness in presenting the 
characteristics of the various schools of churchmanship in the 
church of England, and his astonishing command of the mot juste. 
Itmay be said with confidence that no better interpretation of the 
ius of the Ecclesia Anglicana, and no more illuminating. ex- 
ition of the via media has been written within such short compass 
than this slender book. The bishop of Durham _ recognises 
that the Anglican position (like Topsy) simply “ growed” amid 
the political and ecclesiastical controversies of the Elizabethan age, 
and emerged with Hooker’s classic exposition of its principles. 
During the stormy seventeenth century it is shown to have owed 
much alike to Laudians, Puritans, and Latitudinarians, and 
Dr. Williams again is both judicial and judicious in his appreciation 
of the weakness and virtues of the Hanoverian age. The synoptic 
survey of the important and varied currents of the nineteenth 
century is persuasive and convincing. Pressure of space forbids 
the reviewer to yield to the temptation of quotation. Rarely 
does the student of English church history enjoy the opportunity of 
reading and recommending without reservation so informative and 
readable a book. The bishop of Durham, quoting Dean Church’s 
words of a century ago: ‘‘ We had our Sparta, a noble, if a rough 
and incomplete one” , adds as his final comment that these words 
“still have the ring of truth and familiarity for those who are 
Anglicans today ’’. N.. S. 


Conceived as long ago as 1897, the latest N.R.S. volume, [ Journals 
and Narratives of the Third Dutch War : Edit. by R. C. Anderson 
(Navy Records Society Publications, vol. \xxxvi for 1946), London, 
Spottiswoode, 1947, viii + 448 pp., subs., 21s.] has been fortunate 
at least in its delivery. No editor could have been found with 
a greater understanding of the events, the men and the ships 
with which these papers deal. Comprising journals kept by 
Narbrough, Legge, Spragge and Haddock, the volume provides, 
so the editor maintains, “ sufficient material for a thorough 
examination of the campaigns of 1672 and 1673” from the English 
point of view. Other sources, however, exist and Mr. Anderson, 
had he not worked under wartime conditions, would ordinarily 
have referred the reader to the Harleian MSS., the Ormonde MSS. 
(Hist. MSS. Com.) and the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
for the period covered. Whether it would be possible to reconstruct 
the battles tactically from the known sources seems doubtful, 
but Mr. Anderson in his introduction provides at least a concise 
account of the campaigns. When he comes, however, to write that 
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history of the Dutch Wars we may fairly expect from him, he mus 
cease to credit his readers with an erudition rivalling his ow, 
When Narbrough remarks that the Prince is ‘‘ well wayed ” below 
the waterline, an explanation that he probably means “ ‘ fair’ jp 
the technical sense” will leave most students with two problems 
instead of one. Narbrough comments interestingly on the ina 

of the charts then in use, partly to excuse his nearly wrecking his 
convoy (with 2,000,000 pieces of eight on board) “ on Scilly ata 
place called the Bishop and Clerks”. But hydrographical ip. 
accuracies—real enough, as Spragge pointed out—were often used, 
no doubt, to excuse mistakes in navigation. Errors of judgment 
were less readily pardoned on the lower deck. Thus we read of the 
gunner and carpenter of a fireship being ducked at the yardam, 
merely ‘‘ for bringing a negro from the shore ’’ at Lagos. 

C.N. P. 


It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that the life of 
George II’s elder son could be adequately written on half a sheet 
of notepaper. Nevertheless, two books have been devoted to him 
in recent years. Miss Averyl Edwards’s Frederick Louis Prince of 
Wales {[London, Staples, 1947, 196 pp. (illus.), 10s. 6d.] is the 
second and better of these, but she has not been able to make 
‘poor Fred” very interesting. Even if Hervey’s statements 
about the prince are taken, as they should be, with a pinch of salt, 
it is difficult to avoid the conviction that Frederick was a feeble 
creature. He is, indeed, to be pitied because his parents hated 
him with a hatred that has not yet been explained, but pity in 
this case cannot but be tinged with contempt. Miss Edwards 
does her best to prove that Frederick was well-meaning and good- 
natured, but, even if these qualities be granted him, he remains 
insignificant. The most that can be said is that his position as 
heir apparent gave him a certain political ‘nuisance value, of which 
he availed himself to the full; but of political wisdom he showed 
few signs. Nor, in spite of his occasional bounties to poets, is it 
easy to take him seriously as a patron of letters. Pope showed 
his opinion of the prince by falling asleep when Frederick talked 
of literary matters, and Pope’s judgment in such matters was 
nice. Miss Edwards’s book is pleasantly written, but the prince’s 
most adequate obituary notice is still the well-known Jacobite 
epigram on “ poor Fred ”’. M. A. T. 


Mr. J. M. Thompson has brought his booklet, Notes on the French 
Revolution (Oxford, Blackwell, 1947, 2nd edn., 16 pp., 1s. 64.) 
up to date by including works on the Revolution, published since 
its first edition in 1934. As the sub-title indicates, it is intended 
as a guide to students engaged on the study of the French 
Revolution as a special subject in the honour school of modem 
history in Oxford. Thus, the first few pages which define the scope 
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of the special subject and give details of the set-books, will be of 
yse mainly to Oxford students. The rest of the booklet will, 
however, interest a wider audience. Mr. Thompson gives a useful 
and succinct survey of the most important histories of the 
Revolution, arranged chronologically, indicates under what influences 
the various histories were written and gives critical comments 
on each. There is also a short list of other books based for the 
most part upon accessibility and Mr. Thompson’s personal 
ference; a table is added giving the revolutionary calendar 
for the year II and the booklet contains a map of Paris in 1792, 
British teachers and researchers would assuredly welcome an 
enlargement of this booklet into a more general guide to the study 
of the Revolution, which Mr. Thompson’s deep erudition in this 
period could so generously provide, with indications for the study of 
ts of the Revolution, especially the economic and social, which 

are but lightly touched upon within the limitations of the present 


booklet. A. D. 


At the beginning of a new era in British railway history the 
Oakwood Press is performing a valuable service to regional studies 
in publishing cheap and attractively-produced monographs on some 
of last century’s smaller railways, the existence of which has been 
overshadowed by the great main lines and the Railways Act of 1921. 
Professor Jack Simmons’ study of The Maryport and Carlisle 
Railway (Chislehurst, 1947, ii + 38 pp. (illus., maps), 4s. paper, 
5s. cloth] is of particular interest to economic historians, not only 
because it was for a short time in 1848-49 controlled by George 
Hudson, but because the line afterwards reverted to a life-long and 
prosperous independence under the control of the local landowners 
and mining interests in the northern portion of the West Cumberland 
coalfield. In conjunction with the Newcastle and Carlisle Company, 
whose line was opened in 1839, the Maryport and Carlisle Company’s 
toad provided from 1845 the transport link between the North Sea 
and the Irish Sea which had been foreshadowed in previous but 
abortive canal projects. In spite of the fact that the company’s 
business records have disappeared, Professor Simmons has been able 
to reconstruct its history down to 1922 from contemporary printed 
sources, and the book contains clear maps, besides useful appendices 
showing the fluctuation of the rates of dividend and details con- 
cerning individual locomotives. What is written about railways 
is so often done by those whose interest in them seems to be chiefly 
mechanical or even purely numerical, that it is refreshing to find a 
railway history by one who is able to show local developments 
against the broad background of national events. W. H. C. 


Dr. Gavin Burns Henderson was killed in an air crash near 
Athens in June, 1945, at the age of thirty-six. Crimean War 
Diplomacy and Other Essays (Glasgow, Jackson, 1947, xiv + 320 pp., 


12 
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21s.) a collected edition of his essays edited by his broth 
Dr. W. O. Henderson, is a most welcome publication ; it ig gop. 
venient to have these scattered, but closely related papers under 
one cover and it is fitting that we should possess this memorial 
to a young and able scholar. It is worth noting that the first of 
the essays, a ‘‘ Revision ” in History on the Seymour Conversations 
of 1853, was published when Henderson was twenty-four, and ten 
further articles appeared in the next five years, that is, before the 
outbreak of war in 1939. Two further substantial articles, on 
“ Disraeli and Palmerston in 1857” and on “ Ralph Anstruther 
Earle” appeared during the war in The Cambridge Historical 
Journal and the English Historical Review, and were presumal 

based, in part at least, on pre-war researches. Henderson followed 
Zaionchkovskii and Temperley in the reinterpretation of the 
Crimean War period which has become familiar during the last 
twenty years, and he would have been the natural successor in this 
field to Temperley, whose ambitious attempt to write the history of 
British Near Eastern policy did not get much beyond 1854. Among 
articles of more general interest is “A Plea for the Study of 
Contemporary History” (History, June, 1941), which made the 
interesting assertion that in the past contemporary judgments of 
political events have often proved to be more accurate and impartial 
than those of historians of the immediately succeeding generation, 
But Henderson, like other writers on this theme, failed to deal with 
the real problem of contemporary history—the fact that the 
publication of contemporary documents is usually in direct propor- 
tion to the strength of polemical interests and therefore in inverse 
proportion to the degree of objectivity which the historian can 
command. The concluding paper draws attention to the archives 
of the Knights of St. John at Malta, which Henderson visited during 
the war. W. N. M. 


Volume xxv of the Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society (Streatley, 1947, issued for 1943, vi + 175 pp, 
map, subs.) contains nine articles dealing with a wide range of 
subjects from the thirteenth to the nineteenth century. The pair 
of detailed rentals of Newnham Priory’s estates in Bedford and 
Biddenham, 1505-07, are well edited, with translation on the 
opposite page, by Mr. W. N. Henman and Miss B. Crook respectively, 
and provide good evidence about the open fields and meadows of 
these adjacent places. Mr. Henman’s expert knowledge of Bedford 
topography has enabled him to reconstruct much of the town and 
fields in map form. A later copy of the Bedfordshire wages assess 
ment of 1684 (the “ first evidence for the practice . . . in that county ”) 
is edited by Mr. T. S. Willan. Extracts from a Luton Baptist 
minute-book, 1707-1806, are contributed, with an introduction, 
by Mr. C. E. Freeman, and it is gratifying to see this relatively 
modern and little known type of record printed. The general 
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iting shows signs of immaturity. A new editor would do well 
iy know something of the preceding volumes: Mr. Marsom’s 
“Meeting-Place of Wixamtree Hundred ” lacks editorial reference 
io an earlier article on the meeting-places of two other hundreds 
(ol. xii). If Dr. Fowler’s regular list of abbreviations had not 
hen omitted, the source ‘‘ B.C.M., H.S.A.” would be intelligible. 
The half-page subject index, meagre as it is, gives disproportionate 

to medieval material: “‘ Rents . . . see also clove, ginger- 
toot, peppercorn, rose”’ is elementary. The important articles 
on wages and Baptists (38 pp.) are dismissed with five items. 
Place-sname variants are given in erratic fashion. These and other 
little slips diminish the confidence which a record society’s 
publications demand. 

F. G. E, 


In 1946-7 a selection of recent publications of the Cambridge, 
Manchester and Oxford University Presses toured Paris and other 
French university centres as part of the endeavour to restore 
Franco-British intellectual contacts interrupted by the war. In 
return, the Direction Générale des Relations Culturelles of the French 
ministry of foreign affairs organised an exhibition of French books 
on history published since 1936, and in January, 1948, the first 
display of the collection was opened at Bentley House, the London 

ises of the Cambridge University Press. The exhibition 
visited Oxford, Glasgow, Manchester, Cambridge and other British 
university centres during the year. The catalogue (French Books 
of History, Paris, 1947, 119 pp.), though listing only 1,250 of over 
4,000 volumes on historical subjects published since 1936, forms a 
weful select bibliography of French historical works appearing in 
thelast twelve years. It is classified under eight main chronological 
headings, with three other headings on art history, school texts, and 
published theses, each section having several sub-headings. There 
are also lists of historical periodicals, active and in suspense ; of 
historical publishing societies, both Parisian and provincial; and 
of the large collections on general history ; subject-encyclopedias ; 
and publications of learned societies. An index of authors with 
numbered references to the separate titles completes this useful 
hand-list, though unfortunately the titles and bibliographical 
particulars are not always accurately recorded. 
R.. F.; Ts 
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History of Civilisation, Ancient and Medieval. By Hurtoy 
WEBSTER. Boston: Heath, 1947, and London: Harrap 
1948. xiv + 608 pp. (illus.). 18s. 


This book has compressed within its pages a vast sweep of learni 
dating from the origins of civilisation to the end of the fifteenth 
century, and extending from China to ancient America, thence to 
Greece, Rome and medieval Europe. It fills a real need, for it isa 
history of civilisation and not a political survey ; consequently it 
brings within manageable reach knowledge which does not normally 
appear in the history text-books. The fine arts, religion and 
scientific knowledge of ancient China are described, the political 
organisation, domestic and family relations and economic system of 
Babylonia and Assyria are surveyed. There is an excellent study 
of the Hellenistic contribution to European civilisation, a good 
account of Islamic culture and religion, while the cultural, economic 
and social life of medieval Europe are well portrayed. 


It is a pity that this book should have small defects, some of which 
could have been avoided with more attention to detail. There are 
many photographs, which are very good, but no reference is made 
to them on the pages of the text where the subject which they 
illustrate is mentioned, although in some cases topic and photograph 
are separated by as many as a hundred pages.. There is also need 
for plans and drawings to illustrate descriptions of old buildings such 
as a ziggurat or an Egyptian temple. Maps are plentiful, but the 
same criticism may be made here as was made of the photographs; 
thus there is a reference in the book to the Indian ruler Asoka, 
but there is no mention of the map which shows the lands which 
he ruled. Other details would help to give a stronger background 
of fact in which the ideas expressed could be placed. There are 
no genealogical tables, and this absence is not helped by the failure 
to place the dates of rulers, authors and artists after their names 
when they are mentioned. Lastly, there are statements which 
leave incorrect impressions ; the unruliness and disorder of feudal 
times is stressed in an unrealistic fashion, and the statement that 
“the Cid was a bandit who fought sometimes for the Christians 
and sometimes against them, according as the pay was good” 
does not give a true picture. Despite these defects, which must be 
remembered when reading the book, this work is of value, for it 
covers a field which is too often ignored. Furthermore, there are 
chronological tables of rulers, of cultural and of political history, 
maps and illustrations of value and good bibliographies on each 
topic with which the book deals. I. J. SANDERS. 
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History Through the Ages. Edit. by E. J. Booc-Watson and 
J. 1. CARRUTHERS. London: Cumberlege, O.U.P. Book I: 
Stories of Great People, by K. CONYNGHAM GREENE. 1947. 112 pp. 
(illus.), paper covers, 2s. 6d., cloth, 3s. 6d. Book II: Stories 
of Great Deeds. 1948. 112 pp. (illus.), 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
Book III : How People Lived, by E. J. BooG-WatTson and 
J. I. CARRUTHERS. 1948. 175 pp. (illus.), 3s.,4s. Book IV: 
How People Travelled, by CoNSTANCE M. BroaDway. 1948. 
159 pp. (illus.), 3s.,4s. Teacher's Companion. 1949. 154pp., 
4s. 6d. 


Wall-Pictures (to illustrate the above series). Drawn by CLARKE 
Hutton and FRANCIS SPEARS. 1948. Set of 8, 42s. (+ 33s. 3d. 
purchase tax). 


These are the first books published in a new series of nine books, 
four for primary and five for secondary schools. Books I and II 
are most disappointing ; they include all the old fables which for 
years have masqueraded as history. Here they all are :—Alfred 
burning the cakes; Canute and the waves; Richard and the 
minstrel; William Tell and the apple; the prince who could 
speak no English. As introductions to real history such tales are 
misleading and useless. For a story to be simple and interesting to 
children of eight years old, must it necessarily be fictitious ? Most 
of the work in these two books is legendary ; the illustrations are 
crude and poor : in several cases erroneous information is conveyed : 
such a sentence as, “ But there was no king waiting on the pier”, 
would probably convey a very wrong impression as applied to 
Richard I. Book I, p. 107 tells us that Nelson attained captain’s 
rank at the age of 20; this is not true. Again, Nelson lost an eye 
on land in Corsica, not “ in one battle in the Mediterranean Sea ”’, 
and the story of the sailor’s collar is not true. The author writes 
so well that it seems a pity that the selection of stories is so bad. 
Book III, How People Lived, is a great improvement. Here is a 
simple social history book written in a most attractive way. There 
are many illustrations, not all quite happy, but at any rate simple 
enough for the children to understand and appreciate. Book IV, 
How People Travelled, is the best of the series; indeed, this book 
might well find a place not only in primary schools but in the lower 
forms of secondary schools too. The illustrations are very good 
and are well chosen. The book may seem to lack proportion ; 
the middle ages are dismissed in four pages; but even that 
illustrates an important fact—that travel was difficult, and that 
few people travelled unless they were forced. This is an excellent 
book, which the children will enjoy, and it should find a place in 
every school library. The Teacher’s Companion reflects the four 
text-books. Many of the exercises suggested are of very little 
value, especially in the early part of the book, though useful 
book-lists are given after each chapter. It would have helped 
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teachers to indicate which chapters they should consult jy 
particular topics. Many of the suggestions given in the late 
part of the book will brighten up the history period, but th 
teacher will have to be careful to sift fact from fiction. At th 
beginning there are useful chapters on general topics, e.g., mode. 
ling, maps and plans and use of pictures. To illustrate Books | 
and II, eight large coloured wall-pictures have been p 
These were inspected by members of the Association’s illustrations 
committee, who did not feel able to recommend their use jp 
schools. Such “fancy ’’ pictures have always been against the 
policy of the committee, which felt that the use of reproductions 
of contemporary illustrative material would be much more valuable, 
C. H. Gerrep, 


Outlines of British Social History. By E. H. DANcE. London: 
Longmans. 1948 (revised edn.). xii + 236 pp. (illus., maps), 
Ss. 

This book is intended for girls and boys on the threshold of their 
teens, and the author’s material, style and illustrations all seem to 
be appropriate for children of about 13. Mr. Dance’s expectation 
that the contents of the book can be absorbed by its young readers 
in a single year puts him in the category of optimists. But no doubt 
teachers who use the book will guide their pupils, stressing some of 
its features and passing lightly over others or omitting them 
altogether. The author must have been faced with a formidable 
task of selection, and it would be unreasonable to complain overmuch 
of omissions from a work which contains so much good stuff. But 
one cannot help feeling some regret that the conversion of the 
English to Christianity, with its important social effects, is treated 
so scantily. And the intelligent Martian who visited this planet 
and read this book would not notice that Englishmen of the past 
four centuries had had much to do with the sea. The original 
edition of the book was issued more than 20 years ago. It is 
therefore the more to be regretted that a number of inaccuracies 
have still escaped Mr. Dance’s notice—that journeymen were not 
allowed to join the gild of their craft, that Saxon windows were 
always round-headed or square, that the manorial bailiff was 
identical with the reeve, that Carolina was named after Charles Il, 
and soon. More serious than these is the retention of statements 
that will have to be unlearned by the pupils when they reach a more 
advanced stage—that by the end of the fifth century the Roman 
Empire was no more, that Protestants were so called because they 
protested against the authority of the Roman Church, and that the 
forced labour of serfs was a “rent” for their holdings. Each 
chapter is followed by a number of exercises. It is anticipated that 
only a small proportion of these can be worked in the course of a 
year; in any case, some of them appear to be difficult for pupils 
of 13. G. W. SOUTHGATE. 
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This England : Part I, from Earliest Times to 1485. By I. TENEN. 
(Junior Histories). London: Macmillan. 1948. xvi + 388 pp. 
fillus.). 6s. 

This is a book intended for middle school use, but used in full 
it would cover more than one year’s work. It is a very detailed 
account of the period, though the detail is on social, economic and 
technical matters, not on political events. The main narrative 
account of the period is interwoven with vivid realistic details of 
how people lived, what they wore, what they used in daily life. 
The technical explanations and diagrams of such matters as the 
construction of a Viking ship and the spinning wheel are fascinating, 
and will prove most helpful for making models. There is a wealth 
of information which the non-technically minded teacher would 
have difficulty in assembling. The framework of events is enlivened 
by the stories which appeal to the imagination and are remembered 
when dates are forgotten. It is good to find Bede’s account of the 
conversion of Edwin of Northumbria and the story of the bleeding 
of the dead king’s nose when. Richard I came to view his father’s 
body. Poems, chronicles and plays are quoted so that the 
intelligent child will be led on to read the book like a novel. Yet 
the book is so full of meat that it is not intended for those who 
think history should be simple. Questions at the end of chapters 
are framed to arouse the pupil’s curiosity and lead him to inquire 
and to research for himself. There are lavish illustrations; the 
costume and architectural ones are particularly good. The book 
is well printed on good paper ; the vivid style and the detail make 
this interesting book most attractive. 

M. ROTHWELL. 


Modern England, 1485-1783: the National State. By S. A. 
WILtiAMs and R. C. WititiAms. The Four Freedoms Histories, 
vol. ii. London: Harrap. 1948. 247 pp. (illus.). 6s. 


The authors of this series for secondary schools believe that the 
recipe for making history digestible is to make it topical. They 
aim “ to show that history is the record of man’s struggle to obtain 
the Four Freedoms which alone make life worth living.” In 
attempting to see the purposes and values of their generation in the 
past they have an even harder task than their Whig predecessors. 
On their own showing, freedom of worship appears as the result 
of the struggle to achieve the opposite and freedom from want is 
only a remote consequence of the growth of trade and empire. 
They claim that their choice of episodes in the struggle for the 
freedoms ‘‘ enables the pupils to learn the essentials of our history 
in the limited time available to them.” Yet the essence of a period 
does not necessarily lie in its contribution to the future and it is 
doubtful whether devoting separate chapters to themes which are 
partly concurrent assists learning. The account of the Reformation, 
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for example, loses much force because it comes before the chapter 
on the Revival of Learning. The selective approach of this book 
makes it less successful in giving an appreciation of the major events 
in their historical context than in stimulating thought about th. 
period. It contains within itself the resources of a good hist 
room—maps, charts, diagrams, photographs of historical monuments 
original drawings, reproductions of old pictures and prints, The 
documentary extracts are interesting and the exercises contain g 
variety of suggestions for individual work. Many readers wij 
wonder why the authors, who know so well how to bring out the 
intrinsic fascination of history, should adopt the view that its 
function is to illuminate our own times and strive to present 
centuries of such distinctive character in modern dress. 


L. W. Herne, 


Britain and Her Buildings. By JOHN KIRKMAN. London: 
Amold. Book I, to 1485. 1947. 140 pp. (illus., map), 
2s. 9d. ; Book II, 1485-1939. 1948. 192 pp. (illus.). 3s, 94, 


Mr. Kirkman, writing primarily for building students in the 
new technical schools, has combined a sketch of architectural 
development with some outline of contemporary events. Each 
chapter is devoted to a broad architectural period and sub-divided 
thus: military, ecclesiastical, social and domestic ; and historical 
fact is mingled with an account of developments in building, 
The idea of the book is attractive, though references to problems 
of government do not fit easily into the scheme. The architectural 
sketch is competent in both volumes, and the illustrations—19% 
in all—are skilfully chosen. The second volume, indeed, may be 
generally commended, though there are some misleading statements 
(e.g., on p. 38 about enclosures and on p. 54 about the New Model 
Army). The parts of Book I not concerned with building are, 
however, not satisfactory. An elementary text-book should leave 
nothing for the reader to unlearn, but unfortunately there are 
errors both of fact and interpretation. On pp. 11 and 29, for 
instance, some of the dates are inaccurate. Many Roman camps 
never became towns (p. 13), and many Roman roads were not 
topped with limestone paving. Did the devotees (p. 17) really 
lie on the horizontal stones of Stonehenge to catch the first rays of 
of the rising sun? The illustration on p. 19 should be entitled: 
“ The Newport Arch, Lincoln.”” Roman amphitheatres (p. 23) were 
outside the town, not inside. The map on p. 33 suggests that 
Anglo-Saxon England was a perpetual heptarchy ; and there are 
inaccuracies in the remarks about the open field system and about 
knight service. If the book is reprinted it should be carefully 
revised, and should then fulfil the author’s aim. It is well 
produced ; the type is good, the illustrations clear and the price 
modest. A. FELLOWS. 
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Ausivalia Since 1606: A History for Young Australians. By 
G. V. Portus. London: Cumberlege. 1947 (12th edn.). 
xii + 243 pp. (illus.). 5s. 

When a book has achieved its twelfth edition in fifteen years, we 
may safely assume that it is meeting successfully a persistent demand. 
Nor is the success of this book surprising. It is that rarity, a short 
pook on a large subject by an expert who is also a scholar. Here 
are to be found clarity, decisiveness and unfailing interest, the fruit 
of sound learning, self-assurance, and a ruthless but unerring 
capacity to select and reject from a mass of material. To these 
qualities are added a knowledge of the people for whom he is writing 
and the power to tell an exciting story in a popular but never cheap 
manner. Even self-government is made easily intelligible and 
always interesting. The best chapters are those most closely 
connected with the geography of Australia, notably that entitled 
“the land we live in”’, which is made the more entertaining by 
some excellent diagrammatic maps. Most admirable are the 
sketch-maps on pp. 62, 63, 72, 153 and 163, of which the most 
ingenious are those on p. 72, in which Sturt (and one may well add 
Professor Portus) solves the puzzle of the Rivers. It is therefore 
the more strange that there is no general map of Australia showing 
the places mentioned in the text ; such a map is much needed in 
chapters II and VII. Little criticism can be made of the history 
inthe book. Perhaps some explanation might have been given on 
p. 200 of why the “‘ White Australia ’’ policy is less popular with the 
test of the Commonwealth than it is with Australians. Perhaps 
in chapter XIII Sir George Grey’s policy in 1842 might have been 
alittle more fully explained. One reader at least finds it difficult 
to understand how “ young Australians ” who are old enough and 
intelligent enough to use this by no means elementary book can 
yet be young enough to appreciate the verses and the drawings 
(except that of the Town Hall, Perth, on p. 109), which are scattered 
through the pages of the book. But no doubt Professor Portus 
knows his young Australians much better than the reviewer. This 
is a first-rate text-book, one which is to be highly recommended to 
all who are looking for an introduction to the history of Australia. 


C. R. N. Rovutu. 


REPRINTS AND REVISED EDITIONS 


A History of England from the Defeat of the Armada to the Death of 
Elizabeth. By Epwarp P. CHEYNEY. (2 vols.). New York: 
Peter Smith. 1948 (reprint). x + 560, viii + 589 pp. $13.00. 


This standard work, long unobtainable, is now photographically 
reprinted without change or addition. Vol. i appeared in 1914, 
and vol. ii (reviewed in History, xiii, 64-65 by E. Hughes) in 1928 : 
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but although much important research on this period has bes 
published in the intervening years, the book is far from supersede 
and was well worth reprinting even though no revision was possible 


The Commercial Policy of England Toward the American Colonie, 
By GrorGE Louis BEER. (University Faculty of Political 
Science, Columbia College, Studies in History, Economics anj 
Public Laws, vol. iii, No. 2). New York: Peter Smith. 194 
(reprint). 167 pp. $4.00. 

This pioneer monograph, which first sketched the outlines of 
the modern objective interpretation of the subject, is now 
photographically reprinted without change or addition. Professor 
Beer’s more detailed studies, The Origins of the British Colonial 
System, 1578-1666 ; The Old Colonial System, 1660-1754 (2 vols), 
and British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765, have also recently been 
reprinted by the same publisher ($4.50 per vol.). Individual 
scholars and libraries will welcome this opportunity of obtaining 
this series of brilliant studies, long out of print. 


An Outline of the Economic History of England to 1946. By 
D. W. Roserts. London: Longmans. 1948 (5th edn), 
xii + 330 pp. (maps). 7s. 6d. 

This text-book for senior pupils commencing the study of the 
subject was first published in 1931 (reviewed in History, xviii, 
188-89 by W. O. Henderson). The fifth edition contains matter 
added to various sections of the book to bring it up to date, and the 
last chapter is completely rewritten. 


England in the Eighteenth Century. By W. T. SELLEY. London: 
Black. 1949 (2nd edn.). viii + 408 pp. (maps). 12s. 67. 
This text-book for sixth-form and Intermediate students, firs 
published in 1934 (reviewed in History, xix, 351-3 by Professor 
A. S. Turberville), has some minor revisions of the text and additions 
to the reading-lists. 


Modern Welsh History from 1485 to the Present Day. By Innis 
Jones. London: Bell. 1948 (2nd edn.). xiv + 306 pp 
(maps). 5s. 6d. 


Certain small amendments, to bring the work up to date, have 


been introduced into this edition of a text-book widely used in 
Welsh schools. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 


SHARMA, S. R., Shivaji; SHERWANI, H. K., The Baham 
Kingdom ; Pat, Duarm, The North-West Frontier, 1843-19, 
three titles (pub. 1947) in the Short Studies in Indian History 
series (Bombay, The National Information and Publications, Ltd, 
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48 pp., 1s. each) are intended for the general reader: each of the 
45 titles in the series is written by a leading authority, and taken as 
4 whole these volumes bear witness to the growing range and 
quality of Indian historical scholarship. Batu, B. H. SLICHER VAN, 
Boerenvrijheid (Groningen, Wolters, 1948, g. 0.90) is an inaugural 
lecture, delivered at Groningen University, on the free peasantry 
of medieval Europe. VippeR, R. Yu, Ivan Grozny (Moscow, 
Akademiya Nouk, 1944, 3rd edn., R. 8.00) has also been published 
in an English translation, Ivan the Terrible. BAKHRUSHIN, S. V., 
Staraya Moskva (Old Moscow) (Moscow, Goskultprosvetizdat, 
1947, R. 1.50). McApoo, H. R., The Structure of Caroline Moral 
Theology: an Investigation of Principles (London, Longmans, 
1949, 12s. 6d.) seeks in the writings of the Caroline divines the 
basis of a native Anglican moral theology and examines its debt 
to the scholastic tradition and the extent of reforming influences 
on it. The centennial of the founding of California is celebrated 
by a new series, Botton, H. E. and CauGHEy, JOHN WALTON, 
Chronicles of California (Berkeley, Univ. of California Press, and 
London, Cambridge Univ. Press), in which CAuGHEY, J. W., 
Gold is the Cornerstone (1948/1949, $4.00/22s. 6d.) describes in vivid 
detail the discovery of gold, the gold rush, life on the diggings, the 
beginnings of organisation, both economic and social, and the effects 
of the discovery on California: VAN NOSTAND, JEAN and COULTER, 
Epitu, California Pictorial (1948/1949, $10.00/55s.) is a fine collection 
of 69 annotated reproductions of contemporary paintings and 
drawings illustrating Californian history from 1786 to 1859. 
BuELL, Ropert K., California Stepping-Stones: A History for 
Young Californians (Stanford Univ. Press, and London, Cumberlege, 
1948, $3.00/16s.) presents Californian history in six lavishly illustrated 
episodes, in story form, suitable for junior grades. GOODMAN, 
PauL, Zionism in England, 1899-1949 : A Jubilee Record (London, 
Zionist Federation of Great Britain and Ireland, 1949, 5s.). 
III, Turk Tarih Kongresi, Ankara 15-20 Kasim 1943: Kongreye 
Sunulan Tebligler (Ankara, Turkish Historical Society, 1948) ; 
the papers read at the Turkish Historical Congress at Ankara in 
1943. Abstracts of Dissertations approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc. 
and M.Litt. Degrees in the University of Cambridge during the 
Academical Year, 1946-1947 (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1948). 
Research and Scholarship in the University of Sydney: a Short 
Record of Original Work done during 1944 and 1945 (Sydney, 
Australasian Medical Publishing Co., Ltd., 1948). CHasort, G. and 
Mory, F., France—Union Frangaise (Paris, Editions Bourrelier 
and London : Harrap, 1949, 2nd edn., 10s. 6d.) and PINARDEL, F., 
La France et l'Union Frangaise (Paris, Beauchesne, 1947), two 
geography text-books, liberally illustrated with maps, diagrams and 
photographs for middle-school and junior pupils respectively. 
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RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL-BOOKS PUBLISHED jy 
GREAT BRITAIN TO DECEMBER 3list, 1948, 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books 
readers and atlases printed in History, from September 1938 
The Historical Association is obliged to the publishers who present 
copies of their new publications to the Association’s library, wher 
they are available for inspection by members. The list is compiled 
by Mr. L. W. Herne, M.A., history master, St. Paul’s School, 
London, who will be glad to receive corrections and additions: 
these should be addressed to the Historical Association, 21 Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1. 


(An asterisk indicates that the book has been despatched for notice 
in History: a number in square brackets, e.g. [117/118] is the 
number of the issue of History in which the book has been or will 
be noticed.) 


Primary—Ages 5-11 


Hornistow, E. C. T., and Sutivan, J. J. The March of Time, 
Book III. Grant Educational Co., 1947. 232 pp., illus, 
maps, 4s. 6d. (353) 


NEILSON, J. B. Great People of the Past (Great Men : Great Events 
Series, Book II). Longmans, 1948. viii + 112 pp., illus, 
2s. 9d. (354) 


*History Through the Ages. Epit. Booc-Watson, E. J., and 
CARRUTHERS, J. I. O.U.P., 1947-8. Book I. Stories of 
Great People, K. C. GREENE. 112 pp., illus., 3s. 6d. ; Book II. 
Stories of Great Deeds, K. C. GREENE. 112 pp., illus., 3s, 64,; 
Book III. How People Lived, E. J. Booc-Watson and J. I. 
CARRUTHERS. 175 pp., illus., 4s.; Book IV. How People 
Travelled, C. M. Broapway. 159 pp., illus., 4s. ; Teacher's 
Companion. 154 pp., 4s. 6d.; Wall Pictures, Series 1 and 2 
(set of 8 in each series). Drawn by C. Hutton and F. Speaks, 
42s. (+33s. 3d. Purchase Tax) per series of 8 pictures. 
[120-121] (355) 


Secondary—Ages 11-16 


*AmBrosE, G. P. The History of Wales. E. J. Arnold, 148. 
128 pp., illus., maps, 3s. (356) 

BELL, J. J. The Freedom Histories. Wheaton, 1947. Vol. i, 
142 pp., illus., maps, 2s. 9d.; Vol. iii, 286 pp., illus., maps, 
4s. (357) 

Betis, H.H. Britain and the Modern World. Grant Educational 


Co., 1946. viii + 307 pp., illus., 4s. 6d. (Britain’s Stony, 
Book III.) (358) 
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pes, H.H. From Cave Man to Citizen. Collins, 1947. 192 pp., 
illus., 2s. 3d. (‘‘ Laurel and Gold ”’ Series, No. 148.) (359) 


Brown, W. E. Britain’s Children. University of London Press, 
1948. 32 pp., illus., diag., 1s. 6d. (Changing Britain Series, 
No. 4.) (360) 


Bucktey, S. E. Thomas Telford. Harrap, 1948. 64 pp., illus. 
(Great Engineers Library.) (361) 


Carter, E.H. Man’s Social Story. E. J. Arnold, 1948. 135 pp., 
illus., 4s. (362) 


CarTeR, E. H. Pioneers of the Modern World. E. J. Arnold, 
1948. 189 pp., 4s. 6d. Short lives of outstanding individuals 
from Napoleon to Roosevelt. (363) 


‘CarTeR, E. H., and Mears, R. A. F. A History of Britain, 
Book IV (1815-present day). O.U.P., 1948 (2nd edn.). 335 pp., 
illus., 5s. [119] (364) 


‘Crowson, P. A History of the Russian People. Arnold, 1948. 
xiv + 225 pp., maps., 5s. (365) 


‘Dance, E. H. Outlines of British Social History. Longmans, 
1948. xii + 236 pp., illus., maps., 5s. [120/121] (366) 


DartrorD, G. P. The Growth of the British Commonwealth, Part I, 
1558-1815. Longmans, 1948. viii + 229 pp., maps, 5s. 
(367) 


Derry, T. K. British History, 1760-1945. Bell, 1948 (new edn.). 
viii + 458 pp., 6s. (368) 


EcctestoNE, A. E. Modern Europe, 1789-1939. Bell, 1947 
(new edn.). viii + 308 pp., 5s. 6d. (369) 


‘Eiuis, C. England and the Modern World. Pitman, 1947. 
xvi + 307 pp., 6s. 6d. [119] (370) 


‘“GEEN, M.S. The Making of the Union of South Africa: A Brief 
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